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A Study in Teapots 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


O view nineteen hundred 
and eighty-eight teapots, 
no two alike, arranged 
on the walls of the 
rooms of a_ private 
dwelling, is to be con- 
scious of undertaking 

an artistic achievement. Teapots, ori- 
ental, English, and American; antique 
and modern; costly and_ inexpensive; 
graceful and grotesque in shape; of 
unique and ordinary designs; of gor- 
geous coloring and the most delicate of 
tints; teapots of historic and unknown 
origin; of aristocratic and obscure birth 
side by side—all these teapots are to be 
found in the rarely beautiful and costly 
collection owned by Mrs Harriet P. 
Brownell of Providence, Rhode Island. 
Connoisseurs have also pronounced 
this to be the largest and most com- 
plete collection of its kind in America. 
Six years ago Mrs Brownell received 
the gift of a curious and very attractive 
signed Japanese teapot, designed after 


the form of a bird. Upon this was 
based the growth that has accumulated 
specimens of all kinds and sizes, gath- 
ered from all parts of this country and 
Europe. Many of the teapots are so 
rare and valuable that they cannot be 
duplicated, yet strange to say, Mrs 


Brownell has exact duplicates of nearly 
every teapot in the Boston museum of 
fine arts. 

She has specimens from the most 
famous potteries of the Old World, be- 
ginning from the early Staffordshire 
products, and including the lovely salt- 
glazed or Crouch ware. This is a cer- 
tain coarse pottery which was glazed by 
putting salt in the kiln in which the 
objects were fired. It was manufac- 
tured from 1680 to 1780. 

The teapots of buff ground made by 
the Eber brothers were likewise of early 
date. These were made from a clay 
found near Bradwell, which was worked 
with great skill and care. The Eber 
pieces were after the manner of the 
Japanese, with small ornaments in re- 
lief. They were beautiful in form, and 
even and fine in surface. The Eber 
brothers made also black wares which 
were the forerunners of the basalt of 
Wedgwood. 

Specimens of old, dark blue Staf- 
fordshire have been very scarce for many 
years. This is particularly true of the 
pieces portraying historic scenes relat- 
ing to Revolutionary times and the 
naval battles and heroes of the war 
of 1812. The Staffordshire products, 
dating from the years 1830-50, though 


Set of silver luster ware said to have come from the Standish family, time of Mayflower 
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A Staffordshire teapot in the Brownell 
collection 


still printed with American views, are 
lighter and duller in tint of blue, and 
are more frequently stamped in green, 
pink, sepia, chocolate, black, and plum 
color. The designs as well as the colors 
are weaker, as if gradually fading into 
the wide expanse of dead-white crockery 
and china so much in evidence during 
the quarter of a century that elapsed 
before the Centennial exposition of 1876. 

Mrs Brownell’s teapots, belonging to 
the first quarter of this century, and 
decorated with historic designs, include 
the well-known Landing of Lafayette. 
Pieces bearing this print are perhaps 
more eagerly sought after by collectors, 
patriots and historical students than 
any other. Dinner and tea services, va- 
rious sizes of plates, platters, pitchers, 
and vegetable dishes, thus decorated, 
have been frequently seen, but teapots 
similarly adorned are rare. 

The view represents marshals on 
horseback, and a row of six smoking 
eannon. The bay is covered with be- 
flagged shipping and small sailboats, 
and two clumsy, strangely shaped steam- 
ers are to be seen—the Robert Fulton 
and Chancellor Livingston, with their 
side wheels quite up out of the water. 


of Wedgwood's Queen’s ware 


Old Worcester; George and Martha 
Washington drink tea 


At the right, a small bridge leads to 
an inelosed fort over which floats the 
stars and stripes. Above all is a sky 
of strongly defined clouds. At the base 
are the words, “Landing of Lafayette 
at Castle Garden, New York, August 
24, 1824.” On the bottom is the im- 
pressed stamp, “warranted Clews, Staf- 
fordshire.” 

Another design of equal interest is 
that of Lafayette at the tomb of Wash- 
ington. Again, the French patriot is 
shown at the tomb of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

One of the highly-prized “1812” tea- 
pots offers a rather confused view of a 
naval encounter, representing the battle 
of Lake Champlain. On a rock in the 
foreground are the words, “Commodore 
MeDonough’s Victory.” 

A signed Davenport, originally belong- 
ing to Mrs Daniel Webster’s collection, 
bears a portrait of Commodore Perry. 
Still another commemorates Perry’s vic 
tory and his famous dispatch, “We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours.” 

One teapot wears the jolly round face 
of Captain Hull, reminding one of his 
comical appearance during the naval 
battle between the Constitution and the 


Dark blue Staffordshire,“*McDonough’s Victory”’ 
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Old dark blue Staffordshire 


Guerriére, in which he won deserved 
honors. Naval history relates that Hull 
was very fat and being somewhat dan- 
dified, wore extremely light breeches, 
and when, in that fierce combat he gave 
his first roar of command, “Now boys, 
pour into them—free trade and sea- 
men’s rights!” he bent over twice in the 
excitement of the moment, and split his 
vise-like breeches from waistband to 
knee. However, he proved to be more 
sailor than dandy, for he finished the 
battle and captured the English ship re- 
gardless of the mishap. 

Many collectors have confined their 
efforts to china commemorating the life 
and death of Washington. 

Previous to the Revolutionary war no 
porcelain or pottery was made for Amer- 
ica with special design, but after we 
became a separate nation, the English 
made much china and crockery for the 
American market. Washington and 
Franklin were the American names best 
known in England previous to the year 
1800. Aside from having several tea- 
pots decorated with the benign faces of 
these illustrious men, many of them 
bearing the mark of Sadler, who in- 
vented the process of transfer-printing 


A gallinaceous old Japanese teapot, 
very rare 


Wedgwood's black basalt, rare 


on china, Mrs Brownell is the fortunate 
possessor of one of old Worcester ware 
labeled, “Scene at Mt Vernon,” which 
pictures George and Martha Washing- 
ton drinking tea. While every china 
student is aware that the figures of col- 
ored servants have appeared in many 
English tea-party prints, yet Mrs Brown- 
ell has conclusive evidence that hers is 
not only old Worcester, but a geruine 
Washington print designed by Robert 
Hancock. 

Old Worcester, founded by Dr John 
Wall in 1751, and not to be confounded 
with royal Worcester, is exceedingly rare 
and therefore eagerly sought, but as a 
rule without success, 

Two lovely teapots were made by 
Thomas Whieldon, whose influence was 
largely felt in the potter’s art in Eng- 
land between the years 1740-1780, dur- 
ing five of which he was a partner of 
Wedgwood. 

These two pieces are clever reproduc- 
tions of the pineapple and the cauli- 
flower, in which the bright green of the 
glaze, and the mottled brown, are charm- 
ingly blended with the cream of the 
ware. So rare are Whieldon’s products 
that it is said there are only two speci- 


Chinese idea ot the Constitution, once called 
a Lowestoft 
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Whieldon's salt glaze. An unusual specimen 
mens in the Museum 
of Practical Geology 
at London. 

The works of that 
greatest of all great 
English potters, Josiah 
Wedgwood, are well 
represented among Mrs 
Brownell’s specimens, 
with teapots of the 
cream-colored Queen’s 
ware, named after 


Queen Charlotte, black 
basalt and jasper ware. 
The latter Wedgwood 
looked upon as 


his 
greatest achievement. 
There are several colors 
in the jasper, green, 
lilae and pink in their 
order being very scarce. 
Wedgwood was making 
teapots as early as 1761, 
and, in fact, whole sets for either dinner 
or tea. 

A particularly fine set in black basalt 
on exhibition in the Boston museum of 
fine arts is faithfully duplicated in the 
Brownell collection. 

To Wedgwood, the ceramic art of mod- 
ern times owes more, in many respects, 


Old Toby teapot 


Turkish teapot 


Juno and the peacock, old Bristol 


than to any other man, 
and the collector who 
chooses to confine his 
studies to his products 
may gather as great a 
variety of objects of 
beauty as if his col- 
lection represented the 
works of all times. 

As Wedgwood never 
sought to protect his 
valuable inventions, he 
had many followers. 
A black basalt ware 
much like his was 
made at Castleford in 
1770. Salt-glazed 
cream and a curious 
brown ware were also 
manufactured in the 
form of creamers, sugar 
bowls and teapots. 

Mrs’ Brownell has 
two very choice and costly Castlefords. 
One is creamy-white with a panel deco- 
rated in colors, and so finely executed 
that it closely resembles a painting. The 
other is like one in the Boston museum 
of fine arts. 

More than one china hunter has longed 
to possess the graceful and dainty bits of 
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Lafayette at tomb of Washington, dark 
blue Staffordshire 


Bow and Chelsea owned by Mrs. Brown- 
ell. The Bow porcelain products of 
1744, and the Chelsea of the following 
year, are not only among the first, but 
are among the best of English wares. 
The Bow giaze teapot is thick and milky, 
and decorated in delicate colors, delight- 
fully blended for beautiful effect with- 
out gaudiness, in birds, insects and 
flowers. 

The glaze of the Chelsea is not as 
thick as that of the Bow, but is also a 
soft, milky white and very attractive. 

Because so rarely seen in . America, 
the Bristol china of Richard Champion 
is of great value and when found de- 
mands the highest price. The manufac- 
ture of this ware, both at Bristol and 
Plymouth, ceased before 1800. Mrs. 
Brownell has two teapots, graceful in 
form and well molded, the glaze rich and 
creamy-white. The flowers are brilliant 
and exquisitely painted, illustrating the 
variety and beauty of coloring which 
distinguished old Bristol. . 

Two famous and curious specimens 
are the Cadogan and the Puzzle teapots. 
The former is made in one piece, and 
has no cover. It can be filled only by 
means of a hole in the bottom through 
which a slightly spiral tube runs up 
nearly to the top of the teapot, so that 
when it is filled with tea, and inverted, 
the liquid can only escape through the 
spout. 

The Cadogans were made at the Rock- 
ingham works, early in the eighteenth 
century, and formed from a model of 
Indian green brought from abroad by 
the Marchioness of Rockingham, or the 
Honorable Mrs. Cadogan, from whom the 
unusual little teapot received its name. 
The Japanese Puzzle teapot is similarly 
fashioned to be filled at the bottom. 
Both are specimens rarely seen in this 
country. 


Charmi=g Chinese teapot, in the shape 
of a houce 


An odd little “rooster” teapot might 
possibly be classed under this head. It 
is certainly unique. It was discovered 
in the south, where its former fair owner 
used it as a safe receptacle in which to 
secrete her jewels. 

Mrs Brownell has one or more genu- 
ine Lowestoft teapots and several Chin- 
ese specimens. Short and clumsy they 
are, with the twisted handles so like 
the Lowestoft, and lids that fall off, but 
vivid with the rich, oriental decorations 
which brought the Chinese porcelain its 
great renown. She also has several hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of old blue Can- 
ton, pleasingly arranged in various cab- 
inets. It is honest old blue Canton, too, 
for while the imitations of today are 
clever, the colors are not as clear, the 
style of drawing is different and, in gen- 
eral, affords a means of determining 
its age. 

Contributions from other foreign lands 
include a pretentious and very valuable 
Turkish teapot, a dainty affair by Beleck 
of Ireland, and bits of Delft, Dresden 
and Berlin. 

But should you ask to be shown what 
Brownell considers her choicest 
treasures, she would take you to a cab- 
inet containing one hundred pieces of 
wonderful translucent, silver luster. 
One set has added luster of a historical 
nature, since it can lay claim to having 
once belonged to the Standish family of 
Mayflower fame. 

Silver luster is very rare in England, 
and not easy to discover in America. 

In size the various teapots of this 
superb collection range from the large, 
grotesque Toby to the tiny, gold speci- 
men once worn on a watch chain, and a 
Japanese relic about as big as a thumb- 
nail, which apparently was not intended 
to receive the precious pinch of the good 
old China herb. 
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A | Cat Farm with a Mission 


By Joseph Henry Adams 


YOUNG and wealthy 
lady of New York, Miss 
Josephene R. Cathcart, 
has established among 
the hills of New Jersey, 
in Bergen county, a lux- 
urious cat farm—a 
country home and a boarding house for 
friendless cats, and a place for the har- 
boring and breeding of the short-haired 
species from pedigree stock. Many of 
Miss Catheart’s best cats have taken 
prizes, both here and in Europe, whence 
many of her finest specimens have 
been imporied. 

In the “cattery,” or shed where the 
mother cats and their litters are shel- 
tered, pussies are purring and frolick- 
ing in fifty or more pens. These pens 
are six feet long by three wide and are 
partitioned by means of boards and wire 
netting. In the winter time the fronts 
are inclosed with glass. Within com- 
fortable jumping 
distance from 
the concrete floor 
there is a shelf 
on which a ken- 
nel located; 
this is kept clean 
and covered with 
straw on the bot- 
‘tom to make a 
comfortable rest- 
ing place for the 
feline residents. 
The pens open 
into a large, 
grassy, wire-cov- 
ered runway. 
Here catnip and 
other herbs are 
growing where 
they are within 
easy reach of the 
inmates. Within 
this runway there 
are roosts, lad- 
ders and _ other 
contrivances for 
the exercise and 
amusement of 
the animals, 

The studs have 
their quarters 
apart and are not 


allowed liberty in the large run. Some 
of them are magnificent specimens, and 
despite their sex, most of them are very 
affectionate, especially to their owner, 
Miss Cathcart. 

By reason of the healthful location 
and the great care exercised, sickness 
has been practically unknown. For the 
sick ones, however, there is an infirm- 
ary or hospital on the grounds where 
cats are placed the moment they show 
any signs of indisposition, and where 
they receive the proper medical atten- 
tion from the physicians of the Ameri- 
can veterinary hospital. 

Last summer there were, in addition 
to the sixty or more residents, about 
fifty cat boarders, of the short and long- 
haired varieties. One of the objects of 
the cattery is to provide a temporary 
home for the pet cats of families who go 
out of town for the summer months. 
Miss Cathcart has her attendants eall 
for and person- 
ally travel with 
the cats, which 
ride in specially 
constructed bas- 
kets. For this 
service the tray- 
eling expenses 
and one dollar 
per week are 
charged for short 
haired cats, and 
two dollars a 
week for the long 
haired variety, 
such as the An- 
goras, Persians. 
and other orien- 
tal breeds. 

A unique and 
original feature 
of the institution 
is the plan 
whereby an 
owner can insure 
a cat for any de- 
clared value by 
the payment of 
fifty cents a week 
on every five dol- 
lars. Should the 
cat die while at 


the cattery, and 
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if the premium is paid regularly, Miss 
Catheart will send her check to the 
owner for the full amount paid in, with 
the physician’s certificate of death and 
the cause. 

One of Miss Cathcart’s many aims, 
which she has already championed, is the 
elimination of that roué of the back 
fences, the stray tom, from feline soci- 
ety. Last summer she addressed vari- 
ous cat clubs on the advisability of ar- 
resting all the stray tomeats in the big 
cities, and either neutering them or 
placing them under license so that a 
large percentage of kitten misery in 
cities and towns might be eliminated. 
As a consequence of this campaign, it 
is expected that catteries will be estab- 
lished in different parts of the country 
for the harboring of stray cats of good 
disposition and qualities instead of leav- 
ing them to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals and the gas 
tank. 

The owner of this cat farm is a strong 
advocate of the short-haired cat. “I 
think it quite as beautiful and lovable 
a house pet as the Angora or the silky 
Persian,” says Miss Catheart. “I am 
breeding from pedigree stock and I’m 
glad to say the demand for short-hairs 
is increasing continually. All of my 
breeders are prize cats, some of them 
champions. I suppose Champion Bell 
of Bradford is our best animal. He has 
won more than a dozen firsts in Eng- 
land and today he is without exception 


the finest orange colored cat in the 
United States. In 1906 my cats took 
more than one hundred prizes. 

“This little black rascal with white 
socks,” continued the lady, picking up a 
silky, short-haired animal, “is Tommy 
Rot. He took first prize at Atlantic 
City last winter as a house cat. This 
rolly-poly black English beauty, Lady 
Anne, is one of my best. She is worth 
nearly two hundred dollars and has 
taken many first prizes in England.” 

For kittens from pedigree stock Miss 
Cathcart gets from twenty-five dollars 
up, and for the ordinary neuter house 
cat from ten to twenty-five dollars, ac- 
cording to the disposition. No cats are 
sold under six months of age and all 
during their younger life they are har- 
bored with other cats of good disposition, 
so their temper and actions are trained 
to a certain extent. 

One of the most peculiar looking cats 
on the farm is the little Siamese queen, 
Baquette. Mr Straut, the manager and 
keeper at the farm, is holding her in his 
hand in the picture. She is snow-white, 
with velvety brown paws, tail, ears and 
nose. Her fur is like sealskin and her 
eyes are a pale lemon-yellow color. 

The temperature of the cattery is 
kept at about 50 degrees Fahrenheit in 
the winter by the hot water heating 
system. Cats in normal health are fed 
milk with oatmeal or crackers in the 
morning, raw chopped beef at noon or 
perhaps some raw rabbit or chicker 


A.row of cat pens and shelters. showing the slide doors and partitions. also the large wire-covered 
run in the foreground 
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meat, and at night they al- 
ways get cooked meat and 
potatoes; also soup, vege- 
tables and eggs. Chickens, 
squabs and rabbits are raised 
on the farm, but not for 
market; they are prepared 
as food for the cats, whose 
natural food is game. Cats 
should not be fed too much, 
however; more of them die 
from overfeeding and lack of 
exercise than from any 
other cause. 

During the day a good 
supply of fresh water is kept 
in the kennels and once a 


week each cat and kitten gets ii 
a bath with soap and anti- ‘ 
septicized water. Their 
quarters are kept scrupu- 
lously clean at all times. ; 
Cats which are brought to .“ Tiger" and a traveling basket 
the farm as boarders do not 
always become accustomed to the sur- and the second time they are brought 4 
roundings at first; they sometimes pine, to the farm, it is said, they become rec- 
grow thin and worry. They are put onciled to their surroundings at once. 
through a special course of treatment; When the show season opens, about 
fed on chopped raw meat and raw eggs, August 28, the cattery sends a number of - 
its best cats from show to e% 
show, and Miss Catheart ae- ag 
companies them with the 
keepers, buying and selling ‘ 
during the sojourn in each X 
city, until the season closes, 
the last of February. 
eattery includes 
among its own cats a cer- 
tain number of outsiders 
whose owners would like 
them to attend these shows \ 5 
and yet be sure of good ac- : 
commodations and care en 
route. They are charged 
for at the rate of one dollar 


a week in excess of usual 
boarding rates, all expenses 
included, excepting entry 
fees and medical attend- 
ance. A first-class automo- 
bile is now being con- 
structed for the accommo- 
dation of these cats, and 
those intrusted to the care 
of the cattery can be in- 
sured against death from 
any cause while traveling, 
at a premium of ten per 
cent on value, as already 
described in the novel and 


Herbert. Straut, manager and keeper of the cattery, and ingenious insurance 1€a- 
** Baquette,’’ a Siamese cat ture. 
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was down in Zululand. 
44 We had just gone into 
camp, fifty miles east of 
Eschowe. “We” being a 
party of five hunting for 
noxious microbes. I, the 
only woman, had taken as 
uncomplaining!y as any man to the exi- 
gencies of camp life; but here, when I 
discovered an empty house within one- 
eighth of a mile, I didn’t see why we 
should not live like Christians. But 
when I broached the subject, my hus- 
band could see only difficulties. How- 
ever, he consented to walk over and look 
at it. “To attempt housekeeping here, 
would wear you out,” he urged, “you 
could never break one of these boys into 
a house servant.” All our Zulu serv- 
ants, even the oldest, were called “boys.” 

“T think I could,” was my obstinate 
reply. “Of course, though, I don’t pre- 
tend it would be like housekeeping at 
home; it would at best be only a make- 
shift; but still”—and I looked wistful. 


“The men were amazed and 
delighted with my venture”’ 


My Zulu Housemaid 


By Mildred Stapley 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


“Still,” he finished wickedly, “a make- 
shift is better than no shift at all. Well, 
go ahead.” 

We were standing as we talked in the 
living room of the iron house that had 
been riveted together by some “squatter” 
years before. Back of this general room 
was a kitchen and at each end a bed- 
room. We went into the kitchen, where 
remained a little stove (not a bit rusty, 
thanks to the dry climate), also two 
generously long shelves, which in ‘a 
twinkling any housewife could see re- 
plenished with china. Even the hid- 
eous patterns the South African colonist 
is given to seemed suddenly to assume 
a beauty in my mind’s eye and simulta- 
neously T could see the wooden casement 
of the window studded with nails, where 
saucepans, pans, strainers and dippers 
would hang; for when one lives in cor- 
rugated iron, any place available for 
driving a nail is precious to a woman. 

Altogether, the kitchen was not bad, 
but how to. make comfortable the bare 
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room beyond was another story. I knew 
so well the abominable stuffed “saddle- 
back” chairs and divans sold at an enor- 
mous price in the general store of 
Eschowe, as “the right thing.” 1 knew 
the impossibility of getting anything 
light and suitable for a warm country. 
But there were boards to be had, and 
plenty of packing cases and a pot of 
paint; and I was sure that it only re- 
quired sufficient enthusiasm on my part 
to impress my scientific friends into my 
service. So, after all, the chief difficulty 
remaining was the servants. 

“T don’t see what you’re going to do,” 
said the man, standing there hopelessly. 

“Well,” I answered, undaunted, “if 
you'll send Piet to me, I think he’ll help 
me out.” 

I suppose it was not flattering to a 
civilized man to be supplanted in the 
eouncil by a raw Zulu (even though a 
Zulu with a Christian name); but Piet 
had an open mind that had never been 
crammed with other men’s ideas; if he 
had any of his own, he valued them too 
much to give them away freely. With 
me, it had always been a ready “Yehbo, 
inkosagahs”’ (Yes, madam), to every sug- 
gestion, and I didn’t think he would fail 
me now. : 

In a few moments, Piet’s 
stately form appeared in the 
doorway. Not being within the 
bounds of any township (where 
British law requires that the 
native be “covered from 
shoulder to knee”), Pict had re- 
verted to his “moocha” and 
beads. And a splendid sight he 
was, even in that land of fine 
human specimens. I could have 
imagined some bronze Apollo 
had suddenly appropriated my 
doorstep for his pedestal. 

“Saccabuona, inkosagahs!” 
and his right forefinger went 
to his temple in the dignified 
salute of his people, who never 
bow the head to mortal man 
or woman. 

“Saccabuona, Piet; come in 
and listen hard. I want to do 
much work here, and you are 
the only man who can help me. 

The white chiefs have big heads 
for insects and stones, but you 
and I have big heads for useful 
things.” Piet grinned his ap- 
preciation, and settled in a 


home like I have over the water.” Piet, 
as the only boy in our employ who had 
seen the sea, held great prestige, and 
enjoyed every reference to the water. 
“You and 1 will ride back to Eschowe 
and buy many things to make this into 
an eating room, and that beyond into a 
cook room,” 

“Yehbo, inkosagals!” 

“But, Piet, when the house is ready 
you must find some boys to help me do 
the work.” Piet looked troubled here, 
and his “Yes, madam” was more reluc- 
tant; not because of any unwillingness 
to help me, but because he foresaw dif- 
ficulties. “I know your people do not 
like to work in the house, but you can 
tell them ycu know I will be fair with 
them.” 

Piet assented readily to my self-rec- 
ommendation. 

“And you may remind them that, in 
another six moons, will come the tax 
collector.” For, the Zulu, though not 
in’ the least benefited, particularly in 
these outlying districts, by the prox- 
imity of the white man, is supposed to 
be enjoying British protection, and pays 
an annual hut-tax for the privilege of 
living on the land of his fathers. 


graceful pose to hear my proj- “A splendid sight he was, even in that land of fine 


ect. ‘Now, Piet, I want a 


human specimens 
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“*I turned, as I knew I should, with loathing from 
the highly varnished articles the 
Storekeeper offered me’’ 


This tax is his great dread. Money 
having never existed among them, and 
their few articles of barter being val- 
ucless to fatten government revenues, 
some man from each kraal has to trudge 
to the nearest town to seek temporary 
employment until his hut-tax is earned. 
Earned, alas, many times over! For, 
though his employer allows him plenty 
of the mealies he has been accustomed 
to from time immemorial, the general 
store in town offers in the way of canned 
foods gastronomie delights that he soon 
learns of. They prove irresistible, as 
do also the cheap knives, brass jewelry, 
gay bandanas, ete; and this childlike 
giant, who left his native abode for, say 
three months, passes many a weary month 
in hard labor before he grows strong- 
minded enough to press his sovereign 
into his ear (his invariable pocketbook) 
instead of letting it pass into the till 
of the town store 

“Better,” I said to Piet. “for one or 
two boys to come here to me near their 
own people, than to go off to town to 
earn money.” And Piet saw the force 
of my argument and promised to go to 
the neighboring kraals and present it 
And having given this promise, I knew 
he would have nothing further to say on 
the subject till he stood before me with 
my future housemaids, 
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At daybreak the trusty Piet 
and I started off for Eschowe 
in the commodious “Cape cart” 
(that favorite vehicle of the 
Boers, described by one of our 
party as “se broad in its narrow- 
ness and so short in its length’), 
and on our return we had filled 
its shortness and narrowness to 
the uttermost with various fur- 
nishings, and with plenty of 
food of the imperishable kind. 

The kitchen articles were 
easily obtained. Even modern 
progress has not discovered a 
way of making them objec- 
tionably ugly or unserviceable. 
But for making the living room 
habitable, we had to rely mostly 
on our own ingenuity. I turned, 
as 1 knew I should, with loath- 
ing from the highly varnished 
articles the storekeeper offered 
me, in favor of six cheap 
kitchen chairs and some boards 
and packing cases. These, with 
a roll of matting, some bales 
of coarse, cheap burlap to cover 
my tin walls, plenty of pillows, 
and some potted plants, about 
completed my purchases, and we started 
back eager to get to work. 

The day after our arrival the men left 
their official hunt for microbes and 
helped with the home. They built a gen- 
erous table top and two “horses” to sup- 
port it; knocked together two substan- 
tial frames for armchairs, stretching 
skins across them (Boer fashion); con- 
verted packing cases into bookeases and 
eupboards, and painted all the artic’es 
green. I started Piet on fastening a 
row of matting all around the base of 
the wall, and covering the space above 
with burlap. I made the curtains, cov- 
ered the cushions, and had the cots and 
trunks brought up from the tents (these 
latter to do service as seats). Some 
photos and prints and our little stock of 
books were brought out. By the end of 
the second day we were waiting only 
for the paint to be perfectly dry, be- 
fore installing ourselves. : 

The third day Piet went lahpa (be- 
yond), and returned at sundown with 
two stalwart young Zulus, Umdoichil- 
ahno and Chetalovu. Umdoichilahno 
was, and always remained, grave and 
dignified, but there was a _ roguish 
twinkle in the eyes of Chetalovu that 
made me take to him at once. Neither 
one had ever set foot in a white man’s 
dwelling before, and the task of break- 
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ing them in promised to be anything but 
easy. Piet told them the terms: twenty- 
five shillings a month; quarters in the tin 
building in the rear; as much mealies 
(Indian corn) as they could eat; and 
a big meat dinner every day. As to their 
duties, Piet summarily disposed of them, 
by saying | was to be obeyed. I, on my 
part, was not to ask them to wear “white 
man’s clothes,” and they would stay with 
me for three moons. The bargain being 
concluded we told ‘each other “Hamba 
garshly” (Go in peace), and they with- 
drew till the next day. So now, thanks 
to Piet, we were ready to begin real 
living. 

There was no danger of even the most 
skilled cook arranging elaborate menus 
in that country; at best the bill of fare 
is restricted; for, especially where the 
white population is not so numerous, 
little else is cultivated than potatoes, 
pumpkins (beloved of the Boers), cab- 
bage (eternal favorite of the English), 
and mealies, the native food. Though 
the land would produce anything that 
ean be grown in southern California, 
the Boer settler, who is ignorant, and 
the Englishman, who is conservative, 
ask of it only the things they have al- 
ways known. i 

I speak generally, of course. Near the 
big cities, one may obtain such deli- 
eacies as the best grapes in the 
‘world, grown dated by the Boer 
in the Cape Colony, also wonderful 
strawberries, and peaches, oranges, 
loquats and figs. But “up country” 
no such variety can be had. Graz- 
ing is the agrarian interest in South . 
Africa, and in respect to diet, it is 
essentially a meat country. With us 
it was beef mutton, mutton beef, 
varied by game when any of our 
party was lucky with his gun. Eggs 
were scarce; milk and butter, in the 
dry season, poor; and good bread 
almost unknown. But my “board- 
ers” were English, and all along 
a generous joint of the excellent meat 
(slaughtered on the premises), and 
roasted over the camp fire, had never 
failed to satisfy their hunger, 

Certainly their first dinner was a 
great surprise to them, yet so 
simple that one hesitates to de- 
scribe it to an American housekeeper. 
Then, as always, despised canned 
agra helped me out considerably, 
or we started with sardines on toast, 
fellowed by tomato soup; two deli- 
cacies fully appreciated. The piece 
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de résistance was the roast beef accom- 
panied by mashed potatoes (not as 
creamy as they would have been if the 
milk had not been condensed); then 
macaroni au gratin. Assorted nuts and 
figs were our only dessert, and, to fin- 
ish, the best coffee they had tasted since 
they had Jeft home; not that the quality 
was so superior, but because it was prop- 
erly made. The men were amazed and 
delighted with my venture, and when 
they had lighted their pipes, and we had 
severally tried the couch, drawn up to 
the table with a book, and settled in 
the hide-covered armchairs, there was 
a unanimous verdict, given with a 
deep sigh of satisfaction, that this was 
“home.” 

Needless to say, I worked hard over that 
first dinner, but the grunts of admira- 
tion that kept issuing from Umdoichil- 
ahno’s big chest as he saw things done, 
were a constant encouragement. Even 
had he been less intelligent I should still 
have enjoyed my task, for it was the 
most ridiculous situation imaginable. A 
little white woman bustling about her 
kitchen, and, at her heels, grunting ap- 
proval as the mysteries of a white man’s 
dinner were revealed to him, a six-foot, 
chocolate-colored giant, nude, save for 
his flapping apron of oxhide. 


** How I wished the men could have 
seen him!” 
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Hie was so very grave and dignified; 
so majestic, in fact, that I had not the 
same certainty of getting on with him 
that I felt about Chetalovu, until came 
the “touch of nature” that put us on the 
right footing. In an unguarded mo- 
ment I—dare I write it’—“licked” the 
potato masher, and enjoyed it; then sud- 
denly turned with a terrible suspicion, 
to find Umdoichilahno’s eyes glued on 
me. There was nothing to do but laugh, 
for both of us! And from that moment 
we understood each cther. 

Before commencing the dinner, I had 
given Chetalovu a lesson in setting the 
table, that is, I arranged it even to the 
slightest detail, told him to study it 
well; then I cleared everything away 
and invited him to try his hand while 
I went into the kitchen. Dinner was 
almost ready when I returned to see 
how he had succeeded; he was just put- 
ting the finishing touches, as I learned, 
for the sixth time. For over an hour 
he had been deliberately setting and un- 
setting the table, so he informed me 
with great pride; and, absurd though it 
was, it gave me the clue to their train- 
ing—to let them do the same thing over 
and over again till each idea was firmly 
grasped. 

Acting on this unconscious suggestion, 
I bade Umdoichilahno prepare the iden- 
tical dinner the next night, and even the 
third night, save that the beef became 
mutton; and the men were wise enough 
not to question my tactics. The fourth 
night we abolished the sardines, had 
barley soup, green corn, and custard 
served with jam; and this menu held 
for three nights, when I risked another 
change. It was three weeks before I 
explained to Umdoichilahno that din- 
ner must vary every night; after one 
bewildered moment he comprehended, 
and said “Yehlo,” and a period of com- 
parative variety set in. I never at- 
tempted to give verbal directions for 
any new dish. IT would make it once, un- 
der close scrutiny, and let him repeat 
it the next day; it then became a fixed 
process in his mind, and he rarely made 
a mistake. I kept to the simplest prep- 
arations, and taxed his powers only once 
a day, for breakfast and lunch required 
but little cooking. 

While Umdoichilahno was scoring suc- 
cess in the kitchen, his comrade was de- 
veloping equal proficiency in dusting 
and sweeping, making beds, and waiting 
on table, this latter performance never 
failing to give us ample amusement 
throughout the meal. Thus the machin- 
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ery was set in motion, and it continued 
to run smoothly, not only for the three 
months originally intended, but for a 


year! For our party having been or- 
dered to remain in these headquarters, 
the boys were keen to stay with me. 

It was Chetalovu who was my chief 
delight. Iie was a mimic of the first 
order; an inexhaustible fund of enter- 
tainment. 

Piet remained my groom, but Chet- 
alovu it was who accompanied me on my 
walks to the neighboring kraals, and 
these walks over the veldt and our talks 
with the natives, established a great in- 
timacy between my attendant and my- 
self, and while he never intruded, he 
needed but little encouragemnt to lin- 
ger in my room for a chat. One day, 
on seeing me start to tear into dusters 
an old nightdress, he begged me to de- 
sist, and give it to him instead. He 
had previously asked me for some old 
stockings past darning; since his early 
dread had been that I might require 
him to adopt civilized apparel, I won- 
dered why he wanted a nightdress and 
stockings. I was soon to know. 

The next day when I told him I was 
going over the hills, he appeared at the 
door in what he decided was a fitting 
eostume for the occasion. The night- 
dress had been abbreviated into a shirt 
waist, as nearly like the one I was wear- 
ing as possible, and was belted in with a 
gorgeous broad belt of beadwork, from 
which hung his moocha, then- nothing 
until where the stockings (heels and toes 
eut out like gaiters) were fastened be- 
low each knee with a four-in-hand neck- 
tie. I recalled then, how earnestly he had 
watched me knot my own scarf a few 
days before. He pointed to his im- 
promptu garters, and said proudly, “Like 
inkosagahs.” T had not the cruelty to 
impress upon him that I tied my four- 
in-hand at the neck, not at the knee. We 
walked out, Chetalovu’s scarfs, one red, 
one blue, fluttering in the breeze; that 
day when IT went to open my parasol, he 
said gallantly, “Niga mina” (give it to 
me), and insisted, for the first time, on 
earrving it. Tlow I wished the men 
could have seen him! But they were all 
off hunting. 

A month before, when I first saw 
Chetalovu, he wore attached to the hair 
behind each ear, an inflated sheep’s 
bladder, the significance of which I soon 
inquired of Piet. Today his headdress 
was simply a string of beads and a bone 
ornament. 


“Chetalovu,” I asked, “where are 
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those ‘moochli’ ornaments you used to 
wear?” 

“Paleeli, inkosagahs,”’ he _ grinned; 
“they showed I wanted wife, now I find 
wife, no more need!” and Chetalovu 
grew two inches taller as he imparted 
this information. 

“T am delighted,” I cried; “did you 
find her near here? May I see her ?” 

“Yehbo,” he responded heartily to both 
questions, and then explained in his 
musical language that she lived in the 
second group of kraals, to which I had 
not yet penetrated; and that she was big 
and beautiful (was there an unconscious 
emphasis on the word “big,” or did my 
own sensitiveness imagine it; for, in that 
land where men and women were of equal 
stature, I was very conscious of my in- 
feriority). His future father-in-law had 
traveled over the hills to examine 
Chetalovu’s collection of nine oxen (the 
price of a wife), and had approved; and 
there was to be a big feast in five days’ 
time, when he and Amaganda would be 
man and wife. 

“You must: bring her to see me, 
Chetalovu, and also you must tell her 
people to come on Sunday afternoon to 
take tea with me.” A cup of tea with 
three lumps of sugar was Chetalovu’s 
greatest treat, and I knew this chance 
of extending it to his friends would 
please him. 

Well, they came that very Sunday, 
Chetalovu’s affianced with her father 
and sister... And she was as he had said, 
big and beautiful; so big and beautiful 
of form that I, product of centuries of 
civilization, could only feel mean and 
dwarfed beside that splendid breadth of 
shoulders and those perfect limbs. They 
wore, not through any consciousness of 
nudity, I am sure, but because the visit 
was one of ceremony, a cotton drapery 


embroidered with beads, knotted over 
one shoulder and falling to the knees— 
a very graceful arrangement. Piet and 
Umdoichilahno joined us, and we all 
drank tea as if it were a religious rite. 
After that they relaxed, and the new- 
comers gazed with childish wonder at 
my various possessions, Chetalovu acting 
as showman. When they had seen books 
and a clock and an egg beater and a cof- 
fee mill, Chetalovu knelt before me, and 
ere I realized his intention, was explain- 
ing to the girls, “The inkosagahs wears 
more than one dress, see?” and lifted my 
skirt and showed the petticoat beneath; 
then rising, he asked if he might show 
the dress I wore inside out. 

“The dress I wear inside out?” I re- 
peated, perplexed. 

“Yes, inkosagahs, ugly black one side, 
beautiful red the other,” and helped by 
this description, I recalled my black 
cloth tailor suit, with changeable silk 
lining, which Chetalovu had so carefully 
brushed and put away for me after its 
last wearing. They raved over the red 
silk; no doubt thought me crazy for 
wearing it inside out. 

Next the pictures claimed their at- 
tention, especially pictures of ‘‘water- 
houses” (ships); and here Piet, as a 
much traveled immuto aired his knowl- 
edge in profuse explanations. We got 
out my camera (the first time any of 
them had seen that piece of witchery) 
and Mr. B. photographed us in a group 
outside the door. Words could not de- 
scribe their joy when later they received 
a copy. Its possession still gives them, 
no doubt, distinction amongst their 
neighbors. 

The next week we rode over to the 
wedding, for which Umdoichilahno and 
I baked several large cakes. 

[To be concluded next month]. 


Labor Lightens Love 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


What can ease her sorrow? 
Make her burden light? 
Nothing save to labor 
With her heart and might. 


Love, the burden bearer, 
Seeking not her own, 

Finds the woes of others 
On her shoulder thrown. 


So ’tis wisely written 
In the courts above, 
Love shall lighten labor, 
Labor lighten love. 


‘Abroad with Lavinia—V 


By Thornton W. Burgess Drawing by F. Strothmann. 


In Venice, wide Lavinia’s eyes 
Were opened in her first surprise 
To find, dry shod, 
That she could plod 
The round of shops and sights to see, 
When water she had thought to be 
The paving there 
Affected where 
Romance with art so long has vied, 
And Signor Shylock did reside. 


Which Venice casts on all who dwell - 
Or those who stay 
But for a day, 

Within her dreamy atmosphere 

Of color, song and gondolier. 
Good housewife she, 

n dirt and rags ought save the part 

In which they masquerade as art. 


an But soon she fell beneath the spell 
tn 


Happier homes, where difficulty or discord exists; sounder phys- 


ical health and a saner, brighter view of life on the part of individual members 
of the household—these constitute the aim of this department of the Maga- 
—_, inaugurated in the last January issue. 

irectly in line with this purpose is the movement described this month 
by Mr Samuel McComb, under the direction of the Reverend Elwood Worces- 
ter, D D, rector of Emmanuel church—the alliance of religion with medical 
science in a church in Boston, Mass. The movement we regard as one of the 
most significant and inspiring since the days of the Man of Nazareth, who 
went about healing the sick. Should its example be followed throughout our 
country, by various sects and denominations, there would be a “revival” 
indeed of physical and spiritual health. 

eaders of Good Housekeeping will share the results of this work in 
Emmanuel church, through our pages. 

This department will undertake, moreover, tc assist households and 
parents toward the settlement of various domestic problems, invoking for the 


purpose the aid of eminent men and women. 


The Moral Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases 
By Samuel McComb 


We are living in the midst of a great 
movement that seems destined to exer- 
cise a revolutionary influence m human 
life. This movement, speaking summa- 
rily, may be said to lie in a widespread 
revolt against the old _ materialistic 
materia medica with its highly complex 
doctrine of a drug for every disease, and 
at the same time a more vivid realization 
of the power of mind over bodily states. 
The fundamental fact to which the 
movement seeks to give expression ‘is 
that mind can and does affect the for- 
tunes of the body and that moral and 
mental influences can be utilized in the 
scientific treatment of disease. 

There is nothing new in this idea: 
the only novelty is the earnestness with 
which the idea is being applied. Every 
successful medical practitioner employs, 
consciously or unconsciously, the prin- 
ciples of mental healing. Very often 
he does this instinctively rather than of 
set purpose. Much of the modern dissat- 
isfaction with the medical profession 
arises from the conservatism of many 
of its members, who fail to win the best 
results, simply because they ignore one- 
half and (pardon the Irishism!) the 
larger half of the problem. 

The question which, I believe, must 
be faced by the academically trained 
clergyman and physician is: Are un- 
happy sufferers to be left to the minis- 
trations of quacks and charlatans, or even 


of honest but misled enthusiasts? That 
question has been forced upon the atten- 
tion of the spiritual leaders of at least 
one church, and has led to a practical 
effort to answer it. Emmanuel church, 
Boston, has been the scene of doings 
which recall features in the life of prim- 
itive Christianity. Hundreds of persons 
suffering from depression, sadness, in- 
somnia, melancholia, evil obsessions, 
miserable hallucinations, or some other 
form of mental or moral weakness, have 
been crowding the rooms of the church 
during the past few months, seeking 
some surcease of pain for their tired and 

rassed nerves, some easement of their 
heavy spiritual loads, and often finding 
what they seek. Unsought-for publicity 
has been given to these efforts in the 
public press, with, of course, the usual 
crop of misrepresentation, perversion, 
and in a few, though only a few, in- 
stances, ridicule. Through the columns 
of Goon Hovsekeeptne I propose to set 
forth as clearly as I can the fundamen- 
tal principles on which the Emmanuel 
church movement is based. 

To begin with: its relation to scientific 
medicine is one not merely of non-oppo- 
sition but of enthusiastic alliance. Its 
leaders believe in science, are them- 
selves students of scientific method 
in theology, history and psychology, and 
regard all attacks upon the organized 
knowledge of the race as attacks upon 
reason and therefore suicidal. The basal 
postulate of the Emmanuel church move- 
ment is an assertion of the relative 
reality of matter, sin and sickness, com- 
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bined with belief in the wisdom of medi- 
cal science of whose most wonderful tri- 
umphs the nineteenth century has been 
the witness. 

The ministers of Emmanuel church 
refuse to accept any patient till his case 
has been diagnosed by a trained spe- 
cialist in nervous diseases. An advisory 
board consisting of some of the best 
neurologists in New England has been 
secured. Their assistance will be given 
in difficult cases. For ordinary work 
two younger doctors trained along the 
most advanced scientific lines in psy- 
chological medicine are in attendance 
at the church certain days of the week, 
when they may be consulted. Only per- 
sons suffering from nervous troubles and 
functional disturbances are accepted, 
and should any of these be already un- 
der medical advice they must bring their 
physician’s consent before their names 
can be enrolled. One of the main pil- 
lars of the movement is the highest ob- 
tainable scientific skill of our time. 

Its other main pillar is religious faith. 
While no one is asked about the exact 
shade of his religious belief or even 
whether he has any, nevertheless the 
best results are gained with those who 
accept some form of the Christian relig- 
ion. When through lack of such faith 
no religious appeal can be made, an 
ethical appeal is still possible and is 
often fruitful. 

After all, the main root of neuras- 
thenic miseries is a moral one—egotism. 
People think too much about themselves. 
They brood over real or fancied ills; they 
become morbid and melancholy; or they 
are the victims of a hyper-sensitive con- 
science, magnifying venial offenses, the 
mere crudities, it may be, of an unrip- 
ened experience, into flagrant crimes 
against God and man, and by concentra- 
tion upon inner unhealthy feelings, in- 
vite nervous disaster. 

Now for these people ethical or reli- 
gious agencies are curative. By arousing 
faith in God and desire to do his will, 
the center of gravity is changed; the 
patient is taught to look outside him- 
self, and, if possible, his interest is ex- 
cited in some service for his fellowmen. 

The next point to be noted is that the 
scientific and religious remedies are ad- 
ministered by suggestion. By this is 
meant not anything of a compulsory 
character, such as is characteristic of 
hypnotism. Hypnotism is beneficial in 
a limited number of extreme cases such 
as dipsomania and the morphine or 
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cocaine habit, and then it should be used 
only by a properly qualified medical ex- 
pert. For the persons which the present 
movement contemplates all that is nec- 
essary is to hold before the mind, while 
the individual is in a waking state, ideals 
of health and poise, while they become 
his own and gain outward physical ex- 
pression. The theory on which the sug- 
gestive principle is based is that of the 
sub-conscious activity of mind. 

“Each of us,” says the late F. W. H, 
Myers, “‘is in reality an abiding psychi- 
cal entity; far more extensive than he 
knows—an _ individuality which can 
never express itself completely through 
any corporal manifestation.” The old 
notion that personality is a sharply de- 
fined and clearly outlined quantity, is 
gone forever. The discovery of the 
“subliminal” or “transliminal” self (the 
self “beneath” or “beyond” the thresh- 
old of consciousness) has been declared 
by Professor James to be ‘the most im- 
portant step forward in psychology” 
since he became a student of that science. 
Whatever theory we may hold of the 
relation of the conscious to the sub-con- 
scious life, the fact can no longer be 
questioned that beneath our normal, 
everyday consciousness there is a larger 
consciousness, the extent of which no 
man can measure. 

Now it is to the sub-conscious self that 
appeal is made. A few simple, uplift- 
ing ideas are suggested to it through eye 
and ear. These work the cures that to 
the ignorant and simple-minded appear 
as miracles. 

Do you ask, how can these things be? 
No completely satisfactory answer can 
be made, but science suggests that the 
sub-conscious self is that portion of our 
nature that is most closely related to the 
functions and organs of our physical 
body. It is this self which sees that the 
commands of the will are carried out. 
It contains within itself these healing 
and recuperative processes that take 
place in silence and darkness, usually in 
sleep. Faith believes that it is this self 
which acts as an intermediary between 
the normal self and God, that through 
it liberating and _ regenerating forces 
may come, and that once it is penetrated 
by optimistic, expectant and_ believing 
thoughts, the patient is on the road to 
recovery. 

On the other hand and with our pres- 
ent light, it must be maintained that 
suggestion is available only within cer- 
tain limits. There is not the slightest 
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evidence that when an organic change 
has taken place in the body such a 
change can be affected by mental means. 
Yet even here the suggestive principle 
is not without value. It creates the most 
hopeful atmosphere within which the 
material remedies many work. A cancer, 
for example, is not amenable to mental 
treatment. But both preceding and suc- 
ceeding the necessary operation, good 
suggestion is of the highest value. This 
fact has been demonstrated in the cures 
effected in the tuberculosis class, ini- 
tiated also by Emmanuel church about 
two years ago. In this class the medi- 
cal expert in charge is not only an ac- 
complished student of tuberculosis but 
also a brilliant suggestionist. 

One way by which an atmosphere of 
suggestion is created is by a stated 
weekly meeting on Wednesday evening, 
when not only all the patients—some two 
hundred and fifty in number—but also 
many doctors, ministers, teachers and 
others interested attend. Here a spirit of 
cheerfulness which spreads as by conta- 
gion is generated. A lesson from scrip- 
ture, generally taken from the gospels, is 
read, a few brief earnest prayers are of- 
fered up, and an address of an inspira- 
tional and encouraging character is de- 
livered. No dark or somber thoughts are 
allowed to overshadow the assembly. All 
are lifted up into a region of peace and 
trust in the Loving Kindness in which 
we live and move and have our being. 
Then patients who have experienced ben- 
efit are called in to give testimony. 
And what they say has the most power- 
ful effect in stimulating the hope of 
others who, it may be, are in deep dis- 
tress. Then an adjournment is made to 
another room, where light refreshments 
are served and social and kindly talk is 
indulged in for half an hour or so, at 
the conclusion of which all go home, 
feeling for the time at least happier and 
brighter than they had been for days. 

Of course the main labor is in fre- 
quent meetings in private between the 
patients individually with the physicians 
and ministers. Here souls unbosom 
their troubles to a sympathetic ear; the 
precise cause of their wretchedness is 
laid bare; the pent-up agony of a life- 
time finds an outlet and relief in utter- 
ance. Here advice, now medical and 
physical, now mental and spiritual, is 
earnestly and scientifically given; and 
already the results are so beneficent that 
they justify all the expenditure of mental 
and physical vitality involved. 


Finally, it is not proposed to afflict 
Boston with a new cult. No claim is 
made to educe a new doctrine out of the 
scriptures; nor is any new discovery in 
science exploited. The only novel ele- 
ment is the alliance between religion 
and scientific medicine in a _ purely 
philanthropic interest—that of getting 
mentally, morally and nervously run- 
down people into a healthful attitude 
of soul. 

Religion and science, too long at war, 
have in this instance joined hands in a 
practical attempt to deal with one of 
the most widespread and stubborn disor- 
ders of modern times. It is a large, 
simple and fruitful idea and is bound 
to spread. 

It may be that here is an open door 
through which religion may pass to find 
itself once more what it was before mod- 
ern criticism was born, one of the‘ 
reigning forces of the world’s life. In 
any case, the idea, we believe, has come 
to stay. The materialism of medicine 
and the transcendentalism of religion 
will tem each other with benefits to 
both and to the humanity whose minis- 
ters they are. 


What Ails This Home? 


In the department in the January 
number appeared a letter from ‘‘Man of 
the House,” describing the conditions in 
his household and asking expert advice. 
We publish herewith the gist of his let- 
ter and a reply from a scientific source, 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, president of the 
American Physical Education associa- 
tion and director of physical culture in 
the public schools of New York city. 
Following is the letter of ‘““Man of the 
House:” 


We have a beautiful home, made to my wife’s 
order—“just what she wants’’—I should say, 
“house,”’ not “home.’’ Our children are mag- 
ificent youngsters ranging thus: eighteen months 
(boy); three and one-half years (boy); six years 
irl); eight years (boy); fifteen years (boy). 

e last named is a serious trial, as he won’t 
attend school and has frequently run away from 
home. He’s “good stuff,’ otherwise. 

My wife is able to have anything (reasonable) 
she wants, so far as mere money goes, but she 
wants quiet; repose; someone who loves them to 
take something of the children off her hands, 
especially at dressing, undressing and meal time. 
I’m pretty well driven, so I can’t help much, 
from early until late, and then I’m so tired or 
cross or both that the kindest thing I can do is 
to get out—maybe to work in the yard or go 
on some business errand. I belong to no clubs, 
have no so-called habits (if you will except a 
bad disposition, and that might be worse), have 
given up almost everything so as to be at home 
and yet we get so little out of it, We're living 
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the ‘“‘simple life’? about as much as a bustling 
city will permit; we scarcely get out to church. 

What’s the matter? I wish there were some 
sort of expert service for mothers as there is 
for the business man, so such a problem could 
be solved on the spot, just as our business dif- 
ficulties are solved. 

Now then, a mother’s and a wife’s and especially 
a wife’s and mother’s, energies are of far more 
consequence than dollars. If the home is the 
bulwark of the nation, the wife and mother is 
“*the works’? within the bulwark. 

Can’t you suggest something practical? I’ve 
tried to give you the material that’s in my mind; 
can you construct a working plan for it and show 
me the boss contractor and architect who will 
keep a watchful eye on the plan while “the gang’s’”’ 
at work, to see that no botch is made on the 
job? I tell you, good material, such as I have, 
should be intelligently and prayerfully handled. 


Dr Gulick’s diagnosis 


The reading of the letter signed by 
‘““The Man of the House” prompts the 
following reflections: 

(1) The home is far more _ intricate 
than business. I know of no business 
that is as complex in its relationships 
and types of people involved, and as 
varied in its activities, as is the home. 
Therefore, it is far simpler to get an 
expert to criticise a business than to 
find an expert to criticise the home. 
Then, too, people have been scientifically 
studying business, but have assumed 
that the home did not need scientific 
study. 

(2) The letter does not state many im- 
portant facts. Does the mother have 
definite hours of rest, and are these in- 
violable? She ought to take not less 
than one hour, and usually about two 
hours, every day after lunch for rest. 
She should be absolutely alone then, 
and the time must not be given over to 
any application whatever. During this 
time she might do a little light reading 
or sleeping; but she must not work. It 
must be her one time during the twenty- 
four hours when she is absolutely and 
completely free. If friends call, they 
must be told that she is resting. The 
constant strain and twenty-four hours’ 
per day responsibility for children is 
greater than any woman ought to have. 

(3) It looks as if the husband did not 
“play the game,” that is, when he came 
home, he felt that he had come to a 
place where he could betray just how 
tired and cross he was; whereas in his 
business he felt that he must be cour- 
teous, and must not show his fatigue or 
irritability. 

We have got to “play the game” at 
home just as much as in business. If a 
men “plays the game,” he is just as 
courteous to his wife as he is to his 
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stenographer, and just as_ thoughtful 
about his own children as he is about the 
children of other people. This attitude 
of his will affect the whole family. 

(4) It seems as if in the devotion to 
the home, outside interests have been ex- 
cluded. This is unwholesome in the 
long run, because by shutting out all 
other interests one loses one’s perspective 
in life. People ought to go to lectures, 
concerts, theaters and the like at rea- 
sonably regular intervals in order to 
keep themselves fresh in thinking and 
feeling, and so as to keep in touch with 
others. The home itself cannot be car- 
ried on wholesomely by those who stay 
in it exclusively. Freshness of view with 
reference to the home is needed. A 
woman who occasionally goes to a club, 
who hears lectures on domestic science 
or other subjects, is serving her home 
better than the woman who stays in the 
home all the time. It is the husband’s 
privilege to see that the wife has oppor- 
tunities of getting out that are interest- 
ing and attractive. 

(5) It may be that a “mother’s helper * 
is needed, although there are not enough 
facts given to make it obvious, but five 
children of the ages mentioned would 
make it look that way. 

(6) There is no suggestion given as to 
what there is for the children to do in 
connection with the home that is of a 
constructive character. What responsi- 
bilities do they have? I do not mean 
what work are they made to do, but 
what is there in which their own ini- 
tiative could count? Are there work 
benches, sand piles, or other things, for 
which they themselves shall be responsi- 
ble, and on which they can work? What 
questions are there which they can dis- 
cuss and settle? Do they come into the 
family council, and do they enter into 
the discussion of matters of policy? 

(7) Possibly there is an atmosphere 
of reproof when the children are nois 
and thoughtless—and all healthy chil- 
dren are noisy and thoughtless at times. 
Reproof is sometimes necessary, but it 
usually works badly, unless it is given 
in private and at some time removed 
from the occasion. 

(8) Has the father set apart one time 
each week when he will talk over the 
week’s affairs with the boy, both’ hav- 
ing during the week made notes for the 
occasion and planned for the week fol- 
lowing? 

Did these schools from which the boy 
ran away give him things to do that 
were suited to his own ability? If not, 
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his running away was evidence of “good 
stuff” in him. e thing to do is to find 
out whether the boy has any particular 
ability and then to find the place where 
he can develop it. His very willingness 
to run away from school indicates inde- 
pendence and power that ought to be 
directed and made use of. 


A “Riotous Jungle” 

Mr Eprror: I suggest to “the family 
which needs something” that the oldest 
boy be sent to an industrial school; the 
eight-year-old boy to some friend or rel- 
ative in the country—to become health- 
fully interested in farm life—the six- 
year-old girl to a kindergarten, and the 
two youngest to one of those well-con- 
ducted reliable missions where children 
are cared for by the day, or half 
day, while their mothers work. The 
mother under consideration would find 
plenty of work in making her “house” 
a beautiful and restful home for dail 
reunions of the family (that is, the bulk 
of it) and in evolving an hour or two 
out of the twenty-four for her own rest 
and recreation. There are more kinds 
of “race suicide” than one; and children 
who are brought into the riotous jungle 
of an overstocked home, where there is 
_no time for anything but feeding and 
sleeping, are much better off unborn. 

Unless an ideal grandmother, not too 
old and in good health, or a sweet- 
hearted and capable maiden aunt can be 


installed as Help (with a big capital H) 


in this home, I see no other salvation 
for it except such as I suggest. E. L. 


The Hatred of Noise 


Mr Eprror: It strikes me that this 
family ought not to need anything—at 
least, anything that is difficult to obtain. 
In a house where there is one healthy 
husband and five healthy, magnificent 
youngsters there ought not to be repose 
and quiet. Women sometimes forget in 
their efforts to keep up with the times 
and make a beautiful and attractive 
home, that it is the place for the family 
to live and be happy, that, in part, it 
belongs to her husband and children. 

Yet I sympathize with this woman who 
longs for quiet and repose. All my life 
I have had a dislike for noise. Some- 
times it makes me ill and irritable. But 
in the light of years and experience, I 
realize that great sensitiveness to noise 
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is but a symptom of physical disorders. 
Weariness, anemia, lack of exercise in 
the open air or rheumatic poison in the 
blood—all these produce the extreme 
nervousness that seeks repose and shuns 
noise. The removal of these conditions 
will often cause a fagged mother to like 
boys and noise, to enjoy the hustle of 
dressing and undressing, the close family 
contact, the gathering all about her and 
taking an hour of story-telling, close 
communion confidences or romp as op- 
portunity presents. Nerves, weak nerves, 
such as your scribe possesses, often 
cause a fretful, unpleasant disposition. 

And here, oh, here, let no mistake be 
made! The remedy is one’s own, within 
oneself. It is discipline. The daily 
and. hourly care of the expression of the 
face, the speech, and above all the 
thoughts. Break up the habit of fret- 
ful, unkind and unpleasant thoughts. 
It can be done. Look on the bright side 
of life, let the thoughts dwell on the 
blessings. If one sets the mind and 
heart right, the disturbing noise of a 
growing family—at home where it ought 
to be—aye, even the work, may become 
pleasant, even to the lover of quiet and 
repose; but one must be in good health 
and have plenty of good red blood—pure 
blood. “No Name.” 


Military Discipline 

That ‘Man of the House” should or- 
ganize his home after the model of a 
military barracks, with a tutor for the 
children, is the advice of a woman who 
signs herself “Mother in Israel.” <A boy, 
according to this writer, needs compan- 
ionship of his own sex, and takes kindly 
to, as well as profits by, military rule. 
Military etiquette should prevail, with 
strict attention to dress and quarters 
and mess-room discipline at the table. 
For three months the tutor should be 
with the children the most of the day; 
after that period, for half days. The 
boy of fifteen, the writer thinks, will 
soon exercise some wholesome authority 
over the children of eight and six, and 
in less than a month the eight-year-old 
“will be holding the little one at ‘at- 
tention’ while helping him make his 
toilet.” Seek a tutor among students 
earning their way through a professional 
school of some sort. A seamstress might 
well be employed, according to this 
woman, to sew and take care of the small 
children a part of the time. “If you 
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would have unselfish children. make 


them serve you.” 


The Big Boy Bully 
{See letter in our January issue, Page 117] 


Mr Eprror: Some years ago my boys 
of twelve and fourteen encountered the 
Big Boy Bully. All three boys were 
singing in the choir of an Episcopal 
church. The B B B was two years the 
senior of my oldest and annoyed him 
dreadfully. Mother-like I said, ‘ Don’t 
fight.” Father-like my husband said, 
“Fight.” Finally I grew desperate and 
I said, “Now, boys, if H torments you 
but does not touch you in any way, let 
him alone for a while and he will get 
tired, but if he touches you wait for the 
chance when all three are together and 
he is annoying you and both jump on 
him and pummel him well.” 

They followed my advice to the letter 
and one day the B B B went home(three 
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doors from us) to his mother well bat- 
tered up. The choir master came to 
straighten things out, but I told him he 
knew nothing about the matter and 
needn’t interfere with us (he was my 
boys’ music teacher at the time) and if 
the father of B B B came in he could 
have it out with me. The father never 
came, but in a few days the B B B came 
out again and my oldest boy and he were 
the best of chums until we removed to 
another town, where they now often see 
each other. 

If G H’s son has no brother, get two 
or three little friends to help him and 
you will have satisfactory results, I am 
sure. B B B only needs to be downed 
once if done thoroughly. I. R. 

8a"This letter comes in answer to one 
printed in our January issue, asking how 
to deal with the “B B B.” What think 
our friends who believe in the Chris- 
tian principle of non-resistance? The 
Editor. 


The Cause of Much Sickness 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M D 


Director of physical education in the public schools of New York city, president American Physica! 
ucation association 


NDIGESTION, nervous 
ej) exhaustion, constipation 
3 —three of Nature’s star 

plays when she makes 

up her mind to get quits 

with us. You cannot cheat 

her either. She plays the 

game for all it is worth. 

Constipation is- ten times more preva- 
lent than are nervous disorders. I be- 
lieve that more of the chronically sick 
are so because of this than for any other 
reason. It is peculiarly the penalty of 
city life—the price we pay for living 
under artificial conditions. 

Any number of special causes may lie 
at the root of constipation; but the com- 
monest is certainly physical inactivity— 
the life of the office chair and the rapid 
transit. The digestive organs were not 
planned with that in view. They are 
not self-sufficient. They need to be 
helped along in their work by the rest 
of the body. 

Vigorous physical exertion stimulates 
them. The jar of hard walking or run- 
ning, the stretch and twist of climbing 


and swimming and heavy muscular work 
—all these serve to keep the digestive 
tract in constant activity. In the daily 
program of most of us there is nothing 
to supply this need. Therefore the pas- 
sage of food through the intestines tends 
to grow sluggish, and the colon and rec- 
tum are in danger of getting clogged. 

That is one cause for constipation. 
Another lies in the kind of food we eat. 
We take so much trouble nowadays to 
have it nourishing, digestible and _per- 
fectly prepared that we often fail to give 
the stomach and intestines enough work 
to do. There is not enough bulk in the 
food. The walls of the intestines can- 
not get a good grip on it. 

Food that is “predigested” is worse yet 
for a healthy man. It leaves practically 
no responsibility for the alimentary tract, 
and the alimentary tract needs responsi- 
bility if it is to keep in order. Idle- 
ness leads directly to impotency. The 
system forgets how to take care of a 
square meal, “Concentrated” foods are 
worst of all. Eat mince pie, sauerkraut, 
and rabbit occasionally if you will; but 
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give a wide berth to the steady use of 
concentrated foods. They have a place 
in the world, but it is not that of a reg- 
ular diet. 

The trouble with most of the health 
foods, whose boom days seem to be just 
— the meridian, is that they are 
ound wanting in two important re- 
— they have not enough bulk, and 
they lack grit—that is, there is nothing 
in them to irritate and stimulate the 
intestine walls. The intestines need 
stimulation from within as well as from 
without. The reason why figs, raisins, 
and bran crackers are good for constipa- 
tion is because they provide just this. 

I know two university students who 
tried the experiment of making their 
whole diet consist of predigested foods. 
They were preparing for final examina- 
tions and wished to secure the maximum 
nourishment with the least expenditure 
of nervous force. The experiment was 
decidedly successful, except for the fact 
that after the six weeks of intense labor 
their digestive organs were in such a 
state of inefficiency from prolonged lack 
of use that it took them months to get 
back to normal working conditions. 

Then there is the practice of using lax- 
atives. It lies back of thousands of 
chronic cases of constipation. A man 
who uses a laxative to help him out of 
an inconvenience is not hitting at the 
root of the difficulty at all. The con- 
ditions that gave rise to it probably re- 
main behind, and they will make trouble 
again. In a little while the system gets 
to rely on the laxative; then the habit 
becomes a necessity. The doses have to 
be made larger and larger, while their 
effects become less and less all the time. 

No laxative—not even an enema—will 
work permanently. They go round in a 
vicious circle. They all leave their vic- 
tim worse off than when he began. They 
make his trouble chronic. They never 
touch the real cause. One man out of 
every ten is said to be a slave of the 
laxative habit. 

Another sure method of achieving con- 
stipation is that of delaying to answer 
the calls of the system when they come. 

It is perhaps not perfectly easy to at- 
tend to the matter when the first mes- 
sage arrives from the rectum. It is 
easier to put it off. It continues to be 
easier. 

But after a while the nerves get tired 
of their ineffectual effort and cease 
to prod the brain any longer. Conse- 

uently, when a convenient opportunity 
ally comes, there is nothing to remind 
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one of the need. A delay habit like this 
leads to the most serious results. If 
a man kept a regular time each day for 
attending to the business of disposing of 
the waste products of his body, the sys- 
tem would soon adjust itself and be ready 
to respond at the right moment. Regu- 
larity in this matter is essential to 
healthy living. 

Often enough, though, the real root of 
the difficulty lies not so much in bad 
habits of body as in bad habits of mind. 
The way in which a man looks at him- 
self and at the world has much to do 
with what goes on in his digestive tract. 
No part of the body except the muscular 
system is so much affected by states of 
mind as the digestive and excretory 
organs. Worry and nervousness wreck 
digestion. Discouragement and low spir- 
its lead the straight road to consti- 
pation. 

A man’s mind may be constipated be- 
fore his body. Melancholy tends toward 
constipation, and constipation tends 
toward melancholy. It is a merry-go- 
round draped in black. 

Most people have the idea that con- 
stipation means infrequency of bowel 
movement. That is merely a symptom. 
Many men suffer from constipation who 
have passages with perfect regularity. 
Constipation is the condition that re- 
sults from incomplete passages. It is 
due to the presence of waste products in 
the alimentary canal. If there is a con- 
stant remainder there, the body keeps 
absorbing some of the poisons of decay 
from it and keeps dumping them into 
the circulation. The system is poison- 
ing itself, slowly but surely. All the 
symptoms show this. 

A sense of fullness and pressure in the 
abdomen is one of them. The presence 
of gas—a fermentation sign—is an- 
other. There is likely to be a persistent, 
nagging headache—the kind that can- 
not be shaken off. The breath is bad, 
and a man feels in chronic low spirits— 
down in the mouth. There is a definite 
lessening of mental power; the mind 
works at slug-pace and without any of its 
habitual energy. It takes a big effort to 
set one’s self at work and to accomplish 
things. Besides this, the complexion is 
likely to be r, the skin muddy and 
unhealthy looking. These symptoms are 
all due to the same cause: a body satu- 
rated with waste products, with poisons, 
which ought to have been gotten rid of. 
It is a villainous condition. 

But there is no need of its being per- 
manent. 
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Truthful Jane 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, etc., etc. 


Part VI— Chapter XI 


=p. ONE!” echoed John Everet 

blankly. “Are you telling 

™ me that Jane has gone?” 

*> Then he stooped over his 

t sister with something almost 

threatening in his face and 

attitude. “Margaret,” he 

said quietly, “you must tell me at once 
what has happened to Jane.” 

Mrs Belknap glanced up at him fear- 
fully. “Oh, Jack!” she cried, ‘“‘surely 
you do not—you cannot—” 

“How long has she been gone?” de- 
manded her brother, still in that omi- 
nously quiet tone. ‘Tell me, quick!” 

“Not ten minutes,” replied his sister. 
“But, Jack, dear Jack, listen to me! 
She—she—wasn’t honest. I found—” 

A smothered exclamation of wrath 
and grief, a loud slam of the front door 
and the sound of his hurrying feet 
without reduced Mrs Belknap to despair- 
ing tears. 

“Oh! what shall I do?” she asked her- 
“TI tried to be fair to 
I should never have 
accused her. But what could I think? 
And if Jack—Oh! that would be worst 
of all! But perhaps he is just sorry for 
her; he is always being sorry for people. 
I wish she had taken the money, the 
sight of it makes me feel like a thief! 
And I wish—oh, I wish Jimmy would 
come!” 

The little pile of bills and silver, rep- 
resenting the month’s wages which she 
had urged upon poor Jane, seemed to ac- 
cuse her solemnly. She put it hastily 
out of sight, glad of her child’s insistent 
demands for attention. 

The boy climbed upon her knee and 
pillowed his head comfortably upon her 
breast. “Jane ecwied, muzzer,” he re- 
marked presently. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs Belknap nerv- 
ously. “Would you like mother to tell 
you about the three little pigs?” 

“Uh-huh; tell me ‘bout ’e’ free ‘ittle 
pigs. Jane ewied, muzzer!” 

“Yes, dear. Now listen: once upon 
a time there was a nice, kind pig 
mamma, and she had three dear, lit- 
tle—” 

““Muzzer, 


self miserably. 
Jane; I did, indeed! 


if I—if I div Jane my 
Copyright, 1906, by Florence Morse Kingsley. 


fwannel el’phunt, would she—would she 
’top ewyin’? I like my Jane, muzzer!’’ 

“Poor little sweetheart!” exclaimed 
Mrs Belknap, with a gratifying sense of 
indignation against Jane welling up 
warm within her. “Never mind about 
Jane, darling; listen to mother while 
she tells you about the three dear little 
pigs. One was a little white pig, with 
pink eyes and a pink nose and the cun- 
ningest little curly tail.” 

“Was his ’ittle curly tail pink, muz- 
zer?” 

“Yes, dear, it was all pink, and—” 

“No!” objected her son strongly, “his 
ittle curly tail was—it was—. Tell 
me, muzzer!” 

“It was—-pinky-white, a sort of deli- 
cate peach-blossom kind of color,” haz- 
arded Mrs Belknap. “Now be quiet, 
dear, and listen. The second little pig 
was spotted white and—” 

“Tf I div Jane my wed bwocks, would 
she ’top ewyin, muzzer?” 

“White and brown,” went on _ his 
mother desperately. “Now you must 
listen, Buster, or mother cannot tell you 
the story. The third little pig was black 
—all pure black.” 

“Was his ’ittle curly tail all bwack, 
muzzer?” 

“Yes, his little curly tail and all— 
pure black. He was the smallest pig of 
all, but his mother loved him dearly.” 

“Did he ewy, muzzer?” 

“No, never; none of them ever cried. 
They were—” 

“Jane ewied, muzzer.”’ 

“They were very good, obedient little 
pigs. They never interrupted their dear 
mother when she told them stories. They 
were—” 

“T like my Jane,” murmured the in- 
fant, applying his fists to his eyes, “an’ 
—an’ I like my supper. Tell Jane to div 
me my supper muzzer.” 

“Why, you poor little darling! of 
course you must be hungry! mother will 
give you your supper right away. Come, 
dear.” 

Mrs Belknap arose with a sigh of re- 
lief, and made her way to the kitchen. 
“Mary,” she began, “I will give Buster 
his supper now; you may—” She 
stopped short in horrified dismay. Miss 
MacGrotty -was lolling against the table, 
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a saucepan grasped negligently in one 
hand, while its contents drizzled slowly 
down the broad expanse of her aproned 
front into a puddle on the floor. 

“Why, Mary!” cried her mistress, “you 
are spilling that gravy all over yourself, 
do be careful!” 

“ Careful—is ut? Careful? I’m that 
—hic—careful, mum! You'll not find 
me equal—on Shtaten Island, mum. 
I’m—jist a-ristin’ mesilf a bit. I’m that 
wore out wid—hic—shlavin’ fer the 
loikes av yez, an’ I'll do ut no longer!” 

Miss MacGrotty here relinquished her 
lax hold upon the saucepan which glis- 
saded briskly to the floor, scattering 
blobs of brown sauce in every direction. 

“Mary!” repeated Mrs Belknap, “you 
must be ill!” 

“Git out av me kitchen!” advised Miss 
MacGrotty trenchantly. “I'll not have 
the loikes av yez a-bossin’ me! I’m a 
perfec’ leddy, I am, an’—hic—I’ll not 
put up wid yer lip no more, nor I won’t 
put up wid hers, neither—a-tellin’ me I 
sin’t honest, an’ me on’y takin’ me per- 
quisites now an’ thin in tay an’ sugar 
an’ the loike!” 

“TI do believe you’ve been drinking!” 
exclaimed Mrs Belknap, a great light 
breaking in upon her mind. “Tell me, 
was it you who put those things in poor 
Jane’s trunk?” 

“Indade, an’ I’ll not tak’ a worrd av 
yer imperance!” retorted Miss Mac- 
Grotty with drunken dignity. “I says 
to mesilf, ‘I’ll tak’ down her high looks,’ 
I says. An’ I done ut!” 

Mrs Belknap turned and fled—straight 
into the arms of her husband, who had 
just entered the house. In that safe 
refuge the little woman burst into tor- 
mented tears, while the infant clinging 
to her skirts lifted up his voice in sym- 
pathetic concert. 

“What in the world?” began the dis- 
tracted husband and father. “Hold hard 
here! I’ve got oranges, Buster! and vio- 
lets, Madge! Come, dear, brace up and 
tell a fellow what’s up. Anybody sick 
or dead? Or what has coer” 

Thus entreated Mrs Belknap sobbed 
Out an incoherent account of the un- 
toward happenings of the day. 

Mr Belknap whistled, after a_ safe 
masculine habit. ‘Well, you have had a 
day of it!” he exclaimed. “Jane con- 
victed and evicted; Jack eloped (pre- 
sumably) and Mary intoxicated! By 
Jove! I believe she’s preparing to in- 
vade the front of the house. Here, dear, 
you take the boy and go in the other 
room, and I’ll manage the hilarious lady.” 
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The rumble of a deep voice and the 
slamming of furniture in the dining 
room presaged the dramatic advent of 
Miss MacGrotty, armed with a poker 
and a toasting fork. ‘“I’ll tak’ down the 
high looks av her afore I’m done wid 
her!” she was declaiming. 

“Hello, Mary! What’s the matter with 
you?” demanded Mr Belknap in a loud 
and cheerful voice. 

At sight of her master, tall, broad and 
authoritative, Miss MacGrotty sank into 
a chair and began to weep hysterically. 
sur!” she faltered, the saints 
in hiven bless your kind hearrt fur 
askin’! I’ve be’n that—hic—put upon 
this day, an me a perfec’ leddy, but that 
delicut an’ ailin’ I’m ’blidged to tak’ a 
wee drap occasional to kape up me spir- 
its loike! ‘You’ve be’n drinkin’,’ she 
says. The imperance av her!” 

Mr Belknap had grasped the lady 
firmly by the arm. “You need a little 
rest, Mary,” he said sympathetically. 
“You must have been working too stead- 
ily. My wife’s a hard mistress.” 

“That she is, sur, bliss) yer kind 
hearrt! If you’d lave me be, sur, I’d— 
hic—tak’ down the high looks av her, 
an’ that hussy, Jane, too. But I got 
good an’ even wid her!” 

What did you do to Jane?” inquired 
her captor, who was gently shoving his 
prize up the stairs. 

“Don’t you know, sur? an’ you that 
shmart in your business? She’s ‘asy 
fooled! Sure, an’ I changed things 
about a bit in the house; that’s all I 
done.” 

“Ah-ha! Very clever of you, Mary. 
You put the missis’ things in Jane’s 
room—eh? Good joke, that!” 

Miss MacGrotty laughed hysterically. 
“She ain’t found ’em all yit,” she whis- 
pered. “Tell her to look between the 
mattresses av the bed.” 

“Thanks for the information, old girl!” 
observed Mr Belknap genially. And hav- 
ing arrived at his destination, namely 
the apartment occupied by Miss Mac- 
Grotty, he gently deposited his charge 
within, then shut and locked the door 
upon her. 

“She'll sleep it off before morning,” he 
told his wife reassuringly, “then I’ll see 
that she leaves the house peaceably. I 
told you she was a fraud, dear. But 
never mind, better luck next time. As 
for Jack, I do hope he’ll find that poor 
girl for the sake of the family peace of 
mind.” 

“T—I hope so, too, Jimmy, only—” 
“Don’t worry about Jack,” advised her 
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husband. “He’s too level-headed to rush 
into matrimony merely because he’s 
= see a girl treated unjustly.” 

“But, Jimmy, dear,” protested his wife, 
“TI don’t see what I could have done. 
There were the things—in her trunk.” 

Mr Belknap shook his head. “It’s 
pretty hard on 2 little woman when she’s 
suddenly called upon to act as prosecut- 
ing lawyer, judge, jury and all,” he said 
sympathetically. “But I think you were 
a bit hasty, dear. You might have sus- 
pended judgment, as they say, consid- 
ering the defendant’s general character.” 

“Yes, I really ought to have known 
better, I suppose,” agreed Mrs Belknap 
meekly. “But I can’t help being afraid 
that Jack is more than sorry for Jane. 
And, Jimmy, she’s only a servant—even 
if she is honest, and yes—I will acknowl- 
edge it—pretty.” 

“Talk about our glorious American 
democracy!” groaned her husband in 
mock dismay. 

“Well, I'll put it straight to you, 
Jimmy Belknap, would you like Jane 
Evelyn <Aubrey-Blythe for a_ sister-in- 
law?” 

“Hum! That depends,” said Jimmy 
Belknap, with a conservative grin. “But 
I say, Margaret, let’s see what we can do 
about that dinner I seem to smell burn- 
ing on the range.” 

While these important events were 
transpiring in the Belknap household, 
Mr John Sol was having divers and 
sundry experiences of his own. As he 
plunged down the street in the fast- 
gathering darkness of the spring night 
he was conscious of but one desire, and 
that was to find Jane. Having found 
her, he knew definitely that he meant 
never to lose sight of her again. This 
much was certain, and the fine, driz- 
sling rain which presently began to fall 
did not serve to dampen his resolution. 

There was no car in sight when he 
reached the corner—no car and no wait- 
ing figure. One nearly always waited 
to the worn limits of one’s patience on 
this particular corner, as Mr. Everett al- 
ready knew from frequent experience. 
Traffic was light in this modest, detached 
suburb, and the traveling public cor- 
respondlingly meek and long-suffering. 
But occasionally one did “catch” a car, 
dispite the infrequency of the phenome- 
non. If Jane had gone—actually gone 
away into the great, wide, cruel world, 
how could he ever find her? And not to 
find Jane meant an aching desolation of 
spirit which already gripped him by 
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the throat and forced the salt drops to 


eyes. . 

“T will find her!” said John Everett to 
peeees, and then, all at once, he found 

er. 

She was standing under the sparce 
shelter of a newly-leaved tree, her eyes 
shinging big and tearless in the cold, 
white light of the shuddering are light. 

“Jane!” cried John Everett. “Thank 
God, I have found you, Jane!” 

The girl looked up at him quietly. 
She did not reply; but the sight of his 
agitated face seemed to stir some frozen 
current of life within her. She sighed, 
then colored painfully over all her fair 
face. ‘She has told you,” she said, “and 
you—” 

“T love you, Jane,” he said impetu- 
ously. “I want you to be my wife. Oh, 
Jane, dear, dear girl, don’t turn away 
from me!” 

“The car is coming,” she said faintly. 
“You must not—Oh, good-by, good-by!”’ 

The brightly lighted car groaned and 
squeaked painfully to a standstill, and 
he helped her to mount the high step. 

“Good-by,” she murmured again, but 
when she looked up he was still at her 
side, feeling mechanically in his pocket 


for fares. “You must not go with me,” 
she said firmly. “People will see you, 
and—and—I should prefer to be alone.” 


John Everett set his square American 
jaw. “Iam sorry,” he said briefly, “but 

am going to see you to a place of safety 
somewhere. And tomorrow—” 

“T do not need you,” she said pointedly. 
“TI am going to my friend, Miss Forbes, 
in New York.” 

“Very well,” he agreed, “I will see you 
to your friend’s house.” 

She did not once look at him till they 
had found places in a secluded corner on 
the ferryboat deck. Then she spoke 


again. 

“T wish,” she said gently, “that you 
would leave me.” 

John Everett looked down at her. 
“Jane,” he said abruptly, “are you al- 
ready married?” 

“Why—why, no,” 
“Of course not!” 

“Do you love another man?” 

“No. But”—haughtily—“ you have no 
right to ask me.” 

“T beg your pardon, Jane, but I have. 
Remember that I have asked you to be 
my wife.” 

“T am,” said Jane, coldly and inci- 
sively, ‘a perfect stranger to you. At 
present I am a disgraced servant, leav- 


she stammered. 
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ing my place because I am accused of 
being—a thief!” 

“Jane, look at me.” 

She obeyed him proudly. 

“You are the woman I love, dear. I 
have loved you ever since I saw you that 
first day. I shall never love anyone else 
in the whole world. Oh, my poor dar- 
ling, don’t turn away from me, try to 
love me a little !” 

In point of fact, Jane did not offer to 
turn away from him. Of a sudden her 
bruised and lonely heart was filled with 
sweetest joy and light. And the proud 
little face lifted to his was transfigured 
with the light that never shone on sea 
or land. 

“Won’t you try, dear?” he repeated, 
bending toward her. 

“T can never forget,’”’ she said slowly, 
“that you loved me—when—”’ her tender 
voice broke piteously—‘‘when all the 
world despised me.” 


Chapter XII 


John Everett may or may not have 
been excusable for neglecting to inform 
Jane Blythe of a matter which nearly 
concerned her, and which had occupied 
his own attention for an hour or more 
that very day. The firm of lawyers with 
whom he was associated—Messrs Long- 
street and Biddle, to be exact—had re- 
ceived by the morning’s post a letter 
from certain London solicitors instruct- 
ing them to advertise for, and otherwise 
endeavor to locate the whereabouts of 
one Jane Evelyn Aubrey-Blythe, who 

was known to have left England for 
America on or about April tenth of the 
current year. Information regarding 
this person, who was otherwise described 
as being young and of pleasing appear- 
ance and address, would be thankfully re- 
ceived by Messrs Thorn, Nagle and 
Noyes, attorneys and counselors at law. 

In pursuance of this desired end, 
John Everett had been deputed to frame 
a suitable inquiry to be inserted in the 
public prints, and the leading New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City papers were 
presumably at that moment setting the 
type for said notices. Just why Mrs. 
Belknap had neglected to inform her 
brother of what she had been pleased to 
term Jane’s romantic but imaginary 
appellation, she could not afterward re- 
call. 
It was Bertha Forbes who finally 
brought John Everett’s soaring thoughts 
to earth again, when he presented him- 
self at her lodgings as the escort of Jane 
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on that memorable rainy evening in 
May. Miss Forbes was officially crisp 
and cogent in her manner at first, but 
thawed perceptibly when the two took 
her wholly into their confidence. Jane 
appeared quite unmoved by the news of 
the legal inquiry which concerned itself 
so particularly with her person. 

“Tt will be Uncle Robert,” she said 
calmly. “I suppose he has been fright- 
fully annoyed at my disappearance—and 
Aunt Agatha, too. But,” she added, with 
a fleeting glance at her lover, “I’m glad 
I ran away.” 

“So am I!” echoed John Everett fer- 
vently. 

Bertha Forbes caught herself smiling. 
“Such foolish escapades frequently turn 
out quite otherwise,” she said severely. 
“The question—now that this young 
person has been ‘found,’ so to speak—is 
what do Messrs Thorn, Nagle and Noyes 
want with her?” 

“They wish me to return to England 
—to Aunt Agatha,” Jane was positive. 

“You'll not go, Jane,” whispered John 
Everett. 

Bertha Forbes caught the whisper. 
“She may be obliged to go,” she said, 
curtly. “You must leave her here for 
the present, young man, in my care. 
Communicate with your London lawyers 
and find out the particulars. Your plans 
for Jane’s future are so extremely recent 
that they will bear deferring a bit, I 
fancy.” 

When John Everett went away at last 
after bidding his sweetheart goodnight 
under the coldly impersonal eyes of Miss 
Forbes, he walked on air. And for ex- 
actly six days thereafter he was the hap- 
piest man on earth. On the seventh 
day arrived a cablegram from Messrs 
Thorn, Nagle and Noyes, which read as 
follows: “Return Aubrey-Blythe next 
steamer. Sole heir to uncle’s estate.” 

Jane shook her head when she heard 
this. “Impossible,” she said at first. “I 
have no uncle except Uncle Robert.” 
Later she recalled the dim memory of 
a younger brother, one Foxhall Aubrey- 
Blythe, a wild scapegrace of a fellow, 
who had been bred to the army, sent to 
South Africa in the Zulu wars, and lost 
sight of by his family. “It was thought,” 
she said soberly, “that he was killed, 
though his death was never reported in 
the dispatches. He was officially starred 
and labeled ‘missing’.” 

“He has evidently turned up again,”’ 
said John Everett gloomily. “That is 
to say, he has been heard of again as 
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rich and dead and you are his heiress.’ 

“It may not be much,” said Jane 
Blythe thoughtfully. “I suppose,” she 
added, “that I must go back to England. 
But I shall not stay there.” 

Then she looked at John Everett. He 
was staring sternly at the toe of his 
boot, a most unhappy expression cloud- 
ing his handsome face. “ You—don’t like 
it—John?” she faltered, with an adorable 
little quaver in her clear voice. 

He avoided her eyes. “I—I ought not 
to have spoken to you as I did that 
night,” he said at last. “Jane, I don’t 
know what you will think of me. I—I 
knew that the inquiry had been set on 
foot when I rushed out after you. I 
meant to have told you—that. But 
when I saw you—” He paused to 
groan aloud, then went on hurriedly. “I 
forgot all about that confounded letter 
from Thorn, Nagle and Noyes; forgot 
everything except that I had found you. 
I was so sorry for you, dear, and so 
angry with my sister, and—well, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that I made a 
confounded fool of myself, Jane. Can 
you—can you forgive me?” 

Jane’s happy face had paled — 
this halting monolog. “I’m afraid 
don’t—understand,” she said in a low 
vuice. “Do you—mean that you are 
sorry you—told me—” 

“T ought to have waited,” he said 
doggedly. 

“And if you had—waited?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

He raised his unhappy eyes to hers. 
“Tf you had gone back to England free 
and rich you would have been glad to 
forget America and all your unhappy 
experiences here, wouldn’t you, Jane? 
Why, when I think that I have actually 
sat still and allowed you to hand me my 
coffee of a morning I—I hate myself!” 

“T hope,” said English Jane tranquilly, 
“that I shall be allowed to hand you your 
coffee a great many mornings. Every 
morning, in fact, after we—” A great 
wave of lovely color rolled gloriously 
over her fair face. “Oh, John!” she 
whispered, “didn’t you mean it when you 
told me that you loved me?” 

“Didn’t I mean it?” he echoed. “Well, 
I should say I did!” And he looked it, 
to her complete satisfaction. “But—” 

“You loved me when all the world 
despised me,” murmured Jane. “TI shall 
never forget that. Besides,” she added 
shyly, “I —love you, and it would break 
my heart to—” 

“Darling!” exclaimed John Everett. 
“Then we'll be married tomorrow. For 
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to tell you the truth, Jane, I’m down- 
right afraid to let you go back to England 
alone.” 

Of course this absurdly hasty decision 
had to be modified and reconstructed by 
the various ladies concerned in the case. 
Bertha Forbes, for one, immediately took 
a hand in the affair and pooh-poohed the 
notion of such unseemly haste. Then 
Mrs Belknap came to the front full of 
tears and handsome apologies and con- 
gratulations, all mixed up with embar- 
rassed blushes and smiles, and wouldn’t 
dear Jane forgive her, and in token 
thereof be married from her house? 

Jane was inclined to be a trifle stiff 
with her prospective sister-in-law at first. 
Recent memories were far too poignant 
to admit of the new relationship with 
real cordiality. But she relented percep- 
tibly when Master Belknap flung him- 
self upon her with glad cries of joy. 

“T yuve my Jane!” he cooed confiden- 
tially. “I’m doin’ to div’ oo my fwannel 
el’phunt an’—an’ my wed bwocks, if oo 
won’t cwy any more, Jane.” 

“You must call her Aunt Jane now, 
Buster,” observed his uncle, who was 
watching the scene with an air of proud 
proprietorship. 

“T yuve my Aunt Jane,” amended the 
infant docilely. Then, eyeing his male 
relative with a searching gaze, “Have 
you dot any choclate dwops, Uncle 
Jack?” 

Jane laughed outright at this. 

“You'll come, won’t you, dear Jane?” 
pleaded Mrs Belknap, seizing the aus- 
picious moment. 

afraid Mary MacGrotty would—” 

“She’s gone, thank heaven!” ex- 
claimed Mrs Belknap with a shudder. 
“‘T haven’t a soul in the house.” 

“And I can’t cook, you know,” mur- 
mured Jane, teasingly, as she hid her 
blushing face on the infant’s small 
shoulder. 

“Don’t rub it in, Jane,” advised Mr. 
Belknap urgently. “We'll have a ca- 
terer and everything shipshape. Later, 
though, when you’re back from England 
you'll do well to let Madge here give you 
some cooking lessons. Buster and I 
would have starved to death long ago if 
we hadn’t been able to keep our cook; 
wouldn’t we old fellow?” And he tossed 
his son and heir high above his head 
amid a burst of infant exuberance. 

And so it was finally settled. The ex- 
cellent Bertha Forbes handed over her 
official duties to an underling for a whole 
week, while she shopped and sewed and 
fetched and carried for Jane with an 
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untiring devotion, which earned that 
small person’s lasting gratitude and 
friendship. On the day of the simple 
home wedding Miss Forbes stood up, tall 
and grenadier-like, bearing the bride’s 
bouquet, with so uncompromising an air 
and manner that Master Belknap actu- 
ally desisted from three several pieces 
of mischief, while he gazed solemnly at 
her with large, round eyes. 

When the last flutter of pearl gray veil 
and white handkerchief faded from view 
on the deck of the retreating steamer, 
Miss Forbes wiped her eyes openly. “I’m 
glad she’s gone,” she said sternly. “She 
ought never to have come.” 

“Tf Miss Jane Aubrey-Blythe had not 
entered this port with five thousand dol- 
lars of lace upon her person, she would 
not now be leaving it under such happy 
auspices,” observed Mr Belknap mildly. 
“And that, Miss Forbes, would be, on the 
whole, a regrettable circumstance, don’t 
you agree with me?” 

“Hum!” said Bertha Forbes, rather 
shamefacedly, “I bought in some of that 
very lace at a custom house sale. It was 
that which trimmed her wedding dress. 
I thought”—firmly—‘“that it was no 
more than right.” 

Mr Belknap cast an admiring glance 
at the lady. “Miss Forbes,” he said feel- 
ingly, “your sense of poetic justice does 
you credit; it does indeed. I hope we 
shall see a lot of you in the future. Our 
house on Staten Island is always open 
to you.” 

“Thanks,” said Bertha Forbes gruffly. 
But she shook hands with right manly 
heartiness when she took leave of the 


little party on the dock, and she actually , 


kissed the infant, while depositing an 
unwholesomely large box of confection- 
ery in the pocket of his coat. “It is a 
shame to call this child ‘Buster’,” said 
Miss Forbes. “I detest the name myself; 
think it exerts a positively demoralizing 
influence on the character. I shall call 
him Everett in future.” 

And she did so on the numerous pleas- 
ant occasions when she visited the Belk- 
nap family. 

As for Master Everett, thus happily re- 
stored to his rightful appellation, he ac- 
tually came to adore Miss Forbes, and 
called her his “dear old Berfa,” to her 
immense delight and satisfaction. 


One morning a week later, as Lady 
Agatha Aubrey-Blythe, her daughter 
Gwendolen and her two sons, Percy and 
Cecil, were gathered rather aimlessly in 
Lady Agatha’s private morning room, “a 


lady” was announced as desirous of 
speaking with Lady Agatha. 

“Who is it, Susan?” asked Lady 
Agatha of the maid, who appeared all 
of a tremble with some carefully sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“Oh, my lady, it’s Miss Jane Evelyn as 
ever was!” declared Susan, beaming with 
doubtful delight. 

“It’s Jane!” exclaimed the group in 
concert. 

“Show her up at once, Susan,” said 
Lady Agatha, with a graciousness which 
allayed poor Susan’s fears. “Children,” 
she added, turning to her attentive off- 
spring, “you must remember that our 
dear Jane is quite an heiress now.” 

Gwendolen put up a haughty lip. “I 
don’t want her here, even if she is,” she 
said disagreeably. 

“Of course you don’t!” crowed Percy. 
“Jane’s a beauty and you aren’t.” 

“Percy—my son!” exclaimed Lady 
Agatha warningly, and swept toward the 
door to greet the small, slight, bright- 
eyed person who entered the room es- 
corted by the broadly smiling Susan. 

“My dear Jane!” murmured Lady 
Agatha, enfolding the little figure in her 
voluminous embrace. “How we have 
suffered since your cruel desertion of 
us!’ 

“T suppose it must have annoyed you, 
Aunt Agatha,” said Jane sweetly, “but 
it couldn’t be helped, you see.” 

Then she turned to the two boys, who 
had greeted her vociferously, and to 
Gwendolen, who sulkily offered a cheek 
to be kissed. The girl’s bright eyes were 
misty and she trembled a little as she 
looked from one to the other. English 
sights and sounds and faces had never 
seemed so delightful, yet she was no less 
determined upon leaving them all for 
the land of her adoption. 

“How much money did Uncle Foxhall 
leave me?” she asked, after the buzz of 
greetings and questions had somewhat 
subsided. 

“Why, don’t you know, my dear?” 
Lady Agatha exclaimed. “I thought the 
solicitors would have told you before 
this. It is not a large sum; but it will 
serve to alter your future materially. It 
is a trifle short of twelve thousand 
og I believe; but with that at your 

ack I shall be able to arrange a very 


suitable marriage for you, I am sure. 
In fact, I have already mentioned quite 
an eligible parti to your uncle, a Mr 


Gildersleeve. He is a widower of excel- 
lent family, my dear Jane, and quite 
suitable in every respect.” 
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“He’s an old frump,” put in Gwen- 
dolen, with a hateful little laugh, “but 
I dare say he’ll do for Jane.” 

“My dear Gwendolen!” protested Lady 
Agatha. “Of course, now that you can 
afford to dress in a manner becoming to 
your station, Jane, I shall not mind tak- 
ing you out with Gwendolen—at least, 
occasionally. By the way, that is a very 
pretty frock you are wearing. Where 
did you get it, my dear?” 

“This is an American gown,” said 
Jane, drawing up her little figure with 
a proud smile, “and this,” she added 
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tremulously, “is an American—ring.” 

“What!—a wedding ring! You are 
not married already?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, with a blush that 
made her look handsomer than ever. 
“My husband is waiting for me down- 
stairs. I should like you to meet him, 
Aunt Agatha, and you,”—including the 
others with her smiling glance. “He is 
an American,”’ she finished, with a touch 
of hauteur which was not lost on Lady 
Agatha, ‘and we sail for—home a week 
from today.” 

The End 
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Cards of Occasion 
A German Custom Worth Encouraging 


By Gardner C. Teall 


HROUGHOUT Germany there pre- 
"Thus a pleasant custom of giving 

an intimate touch to cards sent 
forth on various festive occasions, 
through the sender’s own handiwork in 
the making thereof, « personal touch 
which lends a warmth of heart to the 


“Rosa. Happy birthday!” 


sentiment of things not to be found 
often in our own land’s conventionali- 
ties, wherein the etiquette of copper- 
plate engraving has put to flight, in 
many of us, much that rings of sincer- 
ity through, what may appear to our 
eyes, its very informality. 


_Sobanne Xwald 


Cmanad Srillenbetmer 
(Deloble 


“Johanna Ostwald—Emanuel Grottenheimer. 
Betrothed. Oppenheim, June, 1903” 
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CARDS OF OCCASION 


We might well borrow from abroad 
the very pretty custom of announcing 
marriage engagements, for which pur- 
pose the several quaint betrothal cards 
here shown were sent out by the par- 
ents of the fiancées from Berlin and 
from Dresden. Of course, they go only 
to members of the family and to a few 
intimates of the family circle, not hav- 
ing nearly so wide a distribution as the 
later wedding invitations and marriage 
announcements. These particular cards 


“Catharina Tischer—Gustav Tischer. 
Betrothed. Christmas, 1905” 


Catharina Jischer 
geborene Jischer 


Vermahlle of 


“Gustav Tischer—Catharina Tischer, born 
Tischer, Married April 4, 1906” 


many years, with the Christmas card and 
the New Year’s card, giving them the 
personal touch more marked this past 
season here than ever before, alas! and 
alack! we let our birthdays slip by as 
though we were afraid of them, like 
the fabulous persons of mythic lore, who 
were born old and grew younger every 
year until at last each vanished in his 
turn! Rather let us rejoice in our own 
birthdays and in the birthdays of our 


were drawn by the 
fiancé’s own hand 
daintily col- 
ored, the inscrip- 
tions being _let- 
tered with the 
characteristic care 
of the Teutonic 
temperament. 
Sometimes be- 
trothal cards are 
printed in outline 
from cuts designed 
by some member 
or friend of the 
family, and after- 
wards hand-col- 
ored, with the in- 
scriptions _ neatly 
written out. 


While we have 
fallen in, for these 


“ [To] Henry. Happy Birthday [wishes from] Elsa” 


Sustav Tischer N 
Catharina Sischerty 1900 
Verloble 
Lichlerfelde 
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Sriiss 


und Frau 


Professor Max 


“Farewell greetings. Herr Professor Max and wife” 


friends and find, at , 
last, some real use 
for the birthday 
book that so long 
has been begging the 
question. Let us 
greet our friends on 
such occasions with 
cards in the good old 
German  geburtstag- 
jest sort of a way 
when greetings are 
exchanged on de- 
lightful little billets, 
designed often with 
a 


little cards that have 
been made by the 
sender _ personally, 


hind would ever be in the hearts 
of the voyagers, through even 
the distractions of journeying 
in new lands. Who in our own 
dear country gives thought to 
such refinement of friendship’s 
gallantry? A “specialized form 
of politeness,” perhaps, as Gel- 
ett Burgess puts it, neverthe- 
less one that is never overpolite- 
ness, nor politeness misapplied, 
but rather an epitome of that 
courtesy of the heart which is 
a good school for us all. 

These little things are not 
difficult in themselves where 
there is the kindly will to find 
the easy way. It is merely the 

old story of really 
having thought to 
do things which al- 
ways forms the im- 

rtant ingredient 
ralled for by the 
recipe. In this in- 
stance the other in- 
dispensable acces- 
sories which contrib- 
ute to the achieve- 
ment of successful 
results are blank 
cards, pen, pencil, 
water color, india 


endows every aver- 


J age person. For 
seasoning make a 


bit of gentle ink, tracing paper, 
humor thrown in, ¢ LER and the ordinary wit 
but nearly always wherewith nature 


and such carry with CI CI CI CI prayer in your 


them more senti- 
ment than ever 
could a_ hundred 
ready-made post cards turned out any- 
where in this bustling world of ours, 
and everywhere to be bought by anyone. 
Of course I know the Germans invented 
the pictorial post card, nevertheless they 
cherish more dearly in their hearts these 
other cartes d’occasion, as the French 
call them—/jestkarten as they themselves 
call them. 

With the subject in hand one is 
brought to the matter of children’s par- 
ties, birth announcements, christenings, 
and like festive happenings, nor shall I 
forget my deep but delightful amaze- 
ment at receiving, on the eve of their 
departure, from a certain German Herr 
Professor and his wife, the little “good- 
by” card here produced. It came as 
an after-sailing token that those left be- 


“Best greetings! W. Adler (Eagle)” 


for friend- 
ship’s true service. 


“ Best greeting! Herr Vogel (Bird)” 
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The Story of a Famous Violinist 


By Gustav Kobbe 


2 HEN I speak of Maud 

® Powell as a 

woman violinist, I 

use “woman” in a 

descriptive or dec- 

orative sense, not in 

a qualifying one. Miss 

Powell is fie because she is a great 
violinist, and she is great because she 
measures up to the standard of violin 
playing established by virtuosos of the 
highest rank, without any allowance being 
made for the fact that she is a woman. 
“She is a blood descendant of Spohr,” 
wrote a distinguished critic of her last 
winter, “and when she tucks her fiddle 
under her chin, she makes a solemn rev- 
erence before the altar of music and 


officiates as a priestess in the temple.” 
The will power which Miss Powell can 
bring into play in surmounting seemingly 
impossible difficulties is illustrated by an 
anecdote of her study course with Joachim. 
“That master,” she said, in telling me 
the story, “had an assistant named 
Jacobsen, who was so very sarcastic and 
cutting in his comments on the pupils’ 
work that often I have seen girls in tears 
as they left his class. If he never made me 
cry it simply was because, if he said any- 
thing ‘disagreeable to me, T answered him 
back in kind. But he got even with me 
by giving me longer lessons. than could be 
made ready without exceptionally hard 
work. I always prepared them, however, 
and so he made them harder and harder. 
Finally one Tuesday he 

gave me as a climax the 

‘Moto Perpetuo’ of Paga- 

nini to make ready for 

This was an al- 


Friday. 
most impossible task, but 
fortunately I had tried it 
over by myself and I made 
up my mind that not only 


would I master it tech- 
nically, but treat him to an 
extra shock by memorizing 
it.. 

“Tn due time, on Friday, 
I appeared in the class. 
ile asked if I was ready and 
I told him I was. With a 
mean grin, he took out the 
music, put the violin part 
open on the stand, placed 
the music for the accom- 
paniment in front of him- 
self and sat down at the 
piano to play it. I closed 
the violin part. ‘Auswen- 
dig?’ (from memory) he 
asked, with another grin. 
I nodded and he started off, 
doubtless thinking that it 
would be a faree of very 
short duration; that I 
would soon come a 
‘cropper. 

“My heart was thumping 
when I began, but I was 
only little more than half 
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through before I could see him getting on 
the edge of his chair and showing in every 
way that he was more anxious that I 
shouldn’t break down than I was myself. 
When I finished there were no sarcastic 
comments from him, I can assure you, and 
from that time on we got along capitally.” 

No wonder! 

Maud Powell comes from the west. She 
was born in Peru, Illinois. Her father was 
Welsh and his knowledge of music was 
limited to singing hymn tunes in sections 
as they were “lined out” in the old style 
from the pulpit, the minister reading a 
line and the congregation then singing it, 
and so on through to the end of the hymn. 
“My mother, however,” says Miss Powell 
in telling of her own early years, “is 
musical, but her talent, whatever it might 
have been with cultivation, remained un- 
developed. She often says to me, ‘I have 
achieved through you what I never was 
able to do myself.’ It was my mother who, 
so to speak, first ‘tried music on me’ to 
find out if I was musical. 

“Without desiring to seem egotistic, let 
me say that whether I was to have a 
‘career’ or not depended at that time more 
on what I may call ‘character’ than any- 
thing else, the habit I had acquired, 
although I was even then only twelve 
years old, of doing what was expected of 
me and of trying to do it a little better 
than was expected of me. Whether it was 
playing baseball with my brother or walk- 
ing or learning my lessons, I wanted to 
excel. And so from the time I was set to 
studying the violin I would slave to 
achieve not only the task that was given 
out, but a little more—a little more, at all 
events, than my teacher anticipated. It 
was in this spirit that I memorized the 
Paganini ‘Moto Perpetuo’ for Jacobsen, 
and in this spirit I still approach every 
composition I add to my repertoire and 
prepare for every concert appearance.” It 
is this constant keeping up to concert 
pitch, this constant keeping herself in 
tune, so to speak, that shows Miss Powell’s 
reverence for her art. For the true devotee 
of art best proves that he reveres it by a 
constant preparedness to contribute his 
best efforts toward its advancement. 

Miss Powell began taking violin lessons 
in this country when she was eight years 
old. Her first teacher was William Lewis 
of Chicago, who, doubtless because of her 
very evident earnestness, took great 
interest in her. She describes him as an 
“unfettered” player, without much re- 
finement of technique, but extremely 
vigorous and “rugged.” Within artistic 
limits Miss Powell puts a splendid energy 
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into her own playing and there seems 
little doubt but that some of this energy 
can be attributed to her early lessons with 
this “unfettered” player. Elemental 
strength is a great attribute in art, and 
fortunate is the virtuoso who does not 
lose it in acquiring that finished style of 
execution which is the aim of almost every 
teacher. Miss Powell studied with Lewis 
four years. When she returned from 
Europe and made her preliminary debut 
in one of Theodore Thomas’ summer 
concerts in Chicago, her old teacher was 
in the audience. She played the Tchai- 
kowsky concerto, and, when he heard the 
artiste who, as a slip of a girl, had left him 
to go abroad, playing this concerto with 
complete mastery of its difficulties and a 
full understanding of its depth and beauty 
—playing it as he could not have done 
himself—‘‘the dear man,” to quote Miss 
Powell, ‘sat there dissolved in tears.” 
Soon afterward she had the “joy,” as she 
expresses it, of playing for his violin class, 
and it always has been a source of satisfac- 
tion to her that she had the opportunity 
of doing this because, before another 
similar chance would have presented itself, 
he had died. 

It is worth noting here that, while she 
was taking lessons of William Lewis, Miss 
Powell also was receiving piano instruction 
from a woman who was “ objective” in her 
teaching, that is who did not approve of 
individuality of expression but believed 
that the composer’s meaning and intention 
should be carefully reproduced by the 
player. In this way the girl got a solid 
classical foundation. To a certain extent 
music is today suffering from excess of 
temperament, the substitution of super- 
fervid expression for solid musicianship. 
There is nothing of temperamental exag- 
geration in Miss Powell’s playing, although 
it is amply individual to satisfy modern 
taste; and, just as she considers that she 
owes her energy to the early training she 
received from Lewis, so she is grateful 
to her piano teacher for those “objective” 
lessons. 


When Maud Powell went abroad, a girl 
of twelve, she studied first with Schradieck 
in Leipsic and then with Dancla in Paris. 


Afterward Joachim heard her play in 
London and offered to take her into his 
classes in Berlin without obliging her to go 
through any further poor studies, 
The great advantage of being with Joachim 
was to hear him illustrate. He would be 
listening to a pupil, stop him in the middle 
of a phrase and say, “Play it this way,” 
then pick up a violin and play it for him. 
And the sincerity of the man was so great 
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THE STORY OF A FAMOUS VIOLINIST 


and his personality in music so powerful 
that he made every example of this kind 
a “shining example.” 

“Tt is a strange thing about Joachim,” 
says Miss Powell, “but I believe that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he 
dwarfs the individuality of his pupils. He 
is a man of such tremendous individuality 
himself that many of them are just little 
copies of him. I have seen pupils of his 
sit in a chair and curl their feet around the 
legs of the chair u t as they had seen him 
do when playing quartets. I was three 
years in getting back to myself after I had 
studied with him. But I would not take 
anything in exchange for my lessons with 
him. To come in contact with his high 
ideals was a baptism.” 

I heard Miss Powell when she made her 
début with the New York Philharmonic in 
1884 in the Bruch C minor concerto. She 
played even then with a large, solid tone 
and a technique that was finished without 
being finicky. Classical repose, romantic 
tenderness, grace, esprit and great tech- 
nical nerve—all these are points in her 
style and can be brought into play by her 
when called for by the composition she is 
interpreting. She is sufficiently modern 


to re-create through her own individuality 
whatever she interprets without, however, 
turning a pieceinside out so far as perverting 
its composer’s meaning is concerned. Prac- 
tically everything that is worthy in violin 
literature is in her repertoire and she 
is constantly seeking to add to it by 
trying over new music. Like all dis- 
tinguished violinists she finds the music for 
the instrument limited in quantity and 
she is now going back and making re- 
discovery of some of the very old Italian 
violin compositions—works by Tartini, 
Corelli and Vivaldi, who were masters of 
the instrument in their day and composed 
many pieces which can, she finds, with 
slight modernizing, be made to serve in the 
repertoire of the twentieth century. “It is 
startling,” she says, “how soon some of 
the new music begins to sound old-fash- 
ioned and how new some of the very old 
music is beginning to sound again.” And 
then she takes up her violin and makes 
the room echo and re-echo with Tartini’s 
Trillo del Diavolo or the Bach Ciaconneu, 
thus illustrating her remark with one of 
those “shining examples” of which she 
spoke when referring to her own great 
master, Joachim. 
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Little Songs of Home 


To Ye ‘Old-Time Poet 


By Thayer Rouse 


O “Poet of Ye Olden Tyme!” 
You sing the song of other days, 

And, quaintly sweet, your simple rhyme 
Rings clear, ’midst modern poets’ lays. 


Your gentle, old-timed phrases lend 
Your lines an added charm, I trow, 
And tingling through my heart you send 

A thrill from out the long ago. 


I listen to your tender plaint, 
And through the vail of vanished years 
The picture that your fair words paint 
Seems softened by a mist of tears. 


There’s magic in your music’s strain; 
Right well you understand your art, 
For throbbing through your sweet refrain, 

You send the beating of a heart. 


Bitter-Sweet 


By Eugene C. Dolson 


I think that some—a gifted, restless few— 
Whom the dull grind of common caic 


annoys, 


Taste from life’s cup, far more than 


others do, 


Bitterest vicissitudes and sweetest joys. 
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A Simple Gown 


By Margaret Beauchamp 


Illustrated from Drawings by Maud Tousey 


UNT ALICE looked at 
her note-book: “ Miss 
Keating—fifteen dollars 
—can’t promise any- 
thing before July. Miss 
Thomas—seventeen dol- 
lars, upward.” 

“They say her bills for findings are 
awful,” said Florence. 

“And she’s busy until the first of 
August,” went on Aunt Alice; “Mrs. 
Grant, twenty dollars, upward——” 

“T begin to dislike that word ‘ upward,’” 
put in Sister Kate. 

“Miss Hunt, 
ward——’’ 

Little Mother began to look worried. 
“Tf only our dear Miss Woods hadn’t 
married!” she murmured. 

“Well, even Miss Woods had her faults, ” 
broke in Kate. 

“She hadn’t much eye for style,” 
admitted Little Mother, “and :he didn’t 
fit very well—— ” 

“And her collars were always too low.” 

“Oh, no one is perfect,” said Little 
Mother, “but she sewed very neatly and—” 

“And I don’t doubt she was good to 
her folks,” put in Kate wickedly. “But 
if Florence is going Friday evening, I 


ANNES 


thirty dollars, up- 


don’t see but what we’ve got to make 
that dress ourselves. ’’ 

“T wish we knew of some good, capable 
woman to come to help,” said Little 
Mother. “You know I’m not much of 
a dressmaker. Once when Florence was 
a child I made her a little suit, and every- 
body used to look at her as she passed. 
I thought it was in admiration until I 
heard one lady say to another, ‘Do see 
that poor child’s clothes! !’ I haven’t 
done any dressmaking since.”’ 

“Oh, it’s no work at all!” insisted Kate. 
“We'll just get scme pretty white stuff 
and make a simple dress. I saw a charm- 
ing one, with six narrow r.ffles around 
the bottom and insertion in a wavy jpat- 
tern above—-perfectly simple, but sweet.” 

“ And embroider the front with chrysan- 
themums and put beading in the seams,” 
suggested Floren-e. 

“« saw a pretty dress.” Aunt Alice 
had caught the enthusiasm. “It had 
five or six rows of that shaped gatheri 
—what do they call it?—smocking, an 
below there were dismond-shaped pieces 
that looked as if they had been tucked, 
set up and then dcwn, with a scroll work 
around and a sort of bow-knot effect be- 
twee’. I wonder how it was done,” 
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‘Oh, we'll have plenty of tucks,” 
said Siter Kate decisively; “they add 
so much style to a dress. Fanny and I'll 
g» d wn and get the material this after- 
noon.”’ 

While they were gone Florence oiled 
the sewinz-machine and borrowed several 
numbers of The Dressmaker from a neigh- 
bo. Then the whole family went to 
bed early to get a gcod night’s sleep. 

In the morning everybody felt very 
efficient. Little M:ther had 6n a large 
white apron; Aunt Alice’s hair was done 
up unusually tight; Kate wore her oldest 
blouse, without a collar, and Florence 
hovered about in a kimono, ready to try 
on 


Little Mother settled herself in a chair 


by the window. “I’d like some hand- 

sewing,” said she; “didn’t you say some- 
thing about ruffles? 1 could be hemming 
them.” 

“T’ll cut them out in a minute,” said 
Kate. “Florence, you can do the machine- 
sewing.” 

Florence sat down and put her feet 
on the treadles. “It’s all threaded up,” 
she said eagerly. “What shall I sew?” 

“We'd better start the waist,” said 
Alice. 

“Here’s my pattern,”’ said Kate, put- 
ting some pieces of paper on the table. 
“You just lay the front on a fold and 
it buttons behind; or you double the 

- back and make it button in front. It 
fits everybody. You go ahead and cut 
it out while I design the skirt.” 

“But I haven’t anything to do,” com- 
plained Little Mother gently. 

“Do you allow for seams?” asked Alice, 
spreading out the pattern. 

“Mm er — — sometimes I do 


’ 


— — — and sometimes I don’t,’ replied 
Kate. “Idon’t think I do by this pattern. 
You might allow in some places and not 
in others. I don’t believe in being so 
fussy about details. It’s the general effect 
I go in for. Now, about these ruffles; 
how wide would you make them?” 

They gathered round the cutting table, 
and a width of one inch “allowing a little 
on both sides for seams” was agreed on. 
Kate got a bias and set to work. 

“How many yards are you going to 
need?” asked Alice. 

“IT don’t know. I haven’t had time 
to think out the skirt yet.”” Kate began 
measuring her ruffling. ‘Well, suppose 
we make it six yards around the bottom. 
Six times that would be thirty-six yards.” 
She held up some muslin strips. “ Here 
are ten yards. Florence, suppose you 
come and help cut.” 

By the time they had cut twenty-three 
yards some one suggested that they had 
made no allowance for fulness. 

“That makes twice thirty-six,” said 
Kate, and they went at it harder than 
ever. 

Little Mother took one of the strips 
and began to set a line of her beautiful 
stitches along the edge. 

“How about tucks on 
asked Alice. 

“Oh, I want lots of tucks, ’’ said Florence. 

“But where—and how many—and how 
big?” 

The ruffle-cutting was abandoned while 
they turned over the pages of The Dress- 
maker. . There were many charming models 
and each of the amateur dressmakers 
had a favorite. The scheme which they 
finally developed included the elaborate 
features of all of them. 


the waist?” 
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“Now, if you'll just show me about this 
pattern of yours, Kate. Here’s a piece 
torn off and pinned on again upside down. 
Did you mean anything by that? And 
here are two plus signs and an arrow.” 

“Why, it’s perfectly simple.” Kate 
deserted the ruffles again. “You just 
twist it to allow for the fulness, and cut 
the armhole higher up if the tucks run— 
or else—well, no—er—perhaps I might as 
well cut it out, then you can sew on the 
trimming and get that done.” 

“Dinner is ready,” said Ellen at the 
door. 

“Why, I thought it was the middle of 
the morning,” exclaimed Florence. 
“We’ve hardly begun.” 

“Tt always takes a good while to get 
started,”’ explained Kate. 

A little after 2 o’clock the ruffles were 
cut out and Florence took them to the 
sewing-machine and stitched away for 
a long time. Suddenly she turned to the 
others with a shriek. 

“Oh, look, look, look!”’ she cried. “I 
fitted them all so carefully, and see what 
it went and did!” 

She held up yards of muslin strips sewed 
together sharp edge to sharp edge until 
they zigzagged in points like a Virginia 
rail fence. 

“Lockstitch machine, too!’”? murmured 
Kate. 

Florence looked from one to the other 
and her eyes began to fill. 

“Never mind, dearie,” said Little Mother, 
“T’ll rip it out. I’m glad of a change from 
hemming.” 

“And you might go down town and get 
some more insertion,” suggested Kate. 

“T wish we had selected any other de- 


sign except bow-knots,” said Alice a few 


minutes later. 

Kate left the planning of the skirt and 
went over to help her. Together they 
adjusted three graceful lace bow-knots to 
the front and Alice hurried off to stitch 
them. Then she sat down to take out 
her basting and gave a cry of dismay. 

“We’ve got them on the wrong side!” 

At first Kate refused to believe it; but 
the tucks were already run; there was 
nothing for it but to rip it all off again. 
Alice’s scissors and Little Mother’s clicked 
= unison while Kate still puzzled over the 
skirt. 


Toward 5 o’clock the door opened and 
in came Florence, fresh and bright. 


“Here’s everything,” she said, “and I 


got some embroidery cotton too. Isn’t 
the waist nearly done? I might have 
taken it down and had it stamped.” 

““I—I don’t think we'll try to embroider 
it, Florence,” said Kate in a very small 
voice. 

The next morning there was a certain 
grimness in the way they set to work. 
Kate finally cut the skirt and drove it 
madly through the machine. The waist 
was tried on, and did not fit, and had to 
be ripped apart. 

That afternoon Mrs. Bartlett, from next 
door, who knew all about dressmaking, 
ran in. 

“Why did you cut the ruffles on the 
bias?”’she asked. “They'll all pull out in 
the wash. Thin goods ought always to be 
cut on the straight.” 

Kate tossed her pretty head indig- 
nantly. 

“Putting on the insertion round and 
round the skirt, aren’t you? They used 
to do that a good deal. Why didn’t you 
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select one of the new models? Then you 
could buy a good pattern and follow it 
exactly.” 

Kate looked perfectly furious and did 
not answer. 

Aunt Alice, inserting bow-knots on the 
a. got a helpful piece of advice too 
ate 

“You're wasting time, Miss Stark- 
weather. You ought to cut the figure you 
want out of paper and baste the lace into 
shape on that first.” 

“T have seldom seen a more unendurable 
woman,’ said Kate as the door closed 
behind Mrs. Bartlett. She did not receive 
quite as enthusiastic support from the 
others as she had expected. 

A few hours later, when Mr. Starkweath- 
er came home, he found his wife in a heap 
on the sofa. 

“T was hemming my very best——-of 
course it takes time. I have always wanted 
my children to have nice clothes!” she wailed 

In the back room his sister sat at one 
window and his sister-in-law at a second, 
their backs turned toward each other. 
Bits of lace, bits of muslin, bits of thread 
covered the floor, and tables and chairs. 
Beyond Florence sat at the sewing- 
machine, where seventy-two yards of nar- 
row ruffling rose, worked themselves 
through the , ened and fell in a soft pile 
on the floor. An occasional sniff was heard, 
and as she guided her work with one hand 
she wiped her eyes with the other. But 

never for one instant did the motion of the 
treadles cease. 

I will not say that Mr. Starkweather 
shouted, but what he said was very dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“What is all this? Why in Heaven’s 
name don’t you get someone to help you?” 


“ Yards of muslin strips sewed together, sharp edge to sharp edge” 


Tears were dried, noses were powdered, 
hats adjusted, and Kate and Florence set 
off in opposite directions. They looked 
up various addresses, made inquiries and 
left messages, but every seamstress seemed 
busy or out or uncertain. At last they came 
home and went to bed, too tired to care. 

While they were at breakfast next morn- 
ing came a ring at the door. 

“Miss Allen—the dressmaker,” 
Ellen. 

“That’s good—I left word to come if she 
could,” said Kate. 

Two minutes later another ring. 

“Miss Snow—the dressmaker,”’ said Ellen. 

“Why, I thought her sister said she was 
engaged,” said Florence. 

Still another ring. “Miss Pierce and 
Miss Goss—two dressmakers,” announced 
Ellen. 

Florence and Kate hurriedly finished 
breakfast and conducted the delegation 
upstairs. To them was added later Miss 
Franklin, who had understood that there 
was pressing need and had unexpectedly 
found a free day. 

The sewing-room seemed s*mehow very 
full. Florence brought in chairs while 
Kate exhibited the work. She rather 
cringed as she felt their expert eyes upon it. 

“What do‘you want me to set them 
at first, Miss Forbes?” asked Miss Allen 
as she surveyed the chaos of a waist. 

“Some of this hemming is pretty crook- 
ed,” remarked Miss Pierce. 

“T’d better have someone even off the 
skirt to start with,” began Miss Snow, 
tying on her apron. 

Kate looked from one to another and 
there was determination in her eye. 

“The first thing to do,” she said, “is to 


said 


“ Aunt Alice’s hair was 
unusually tight.” 


get that dress done. Miss Goss, will you 


please go on with the ruffles.” 
Authority thus established, they all set 


to work like heroes. They ripped and 
basted and stitched and gathered and 
hemmed. Little Mother lengthened out 
the table and gave them some dinner and 
then they went at it again. 

By 3 o’clock the last of the ruffles was 
in place. They were stitched on and the 
skirt hung in a sort of delirium. At 5 
o’clock there was still much to be done in 
the way of hemming the material back at 
the edges of the insertion; the cuffs were 
only just begun; the berthe half made; 
the collar not started—and Florence was 
to leave the house at 7. She did her hair 
while the others sewed. Kate threw the 
skirt over her head and brought it together 
about the waist with a safety-pin. Miss 
Snow and Miss Franklin, on their knees, 
still continued to hem. The waist was 
fastened down the back with small gold 
pins collected from all the family pin- 
cushions. Miss Goss and Miss Allen each 


“ Katy wore her oldest blouse 
without a collar.” 


“ Little Mother had on a large 
white apron.” 


brought a cuff and began to adjust it with 
long stitches. The berthe hung loose and 
Aunt Kate reached for it, her mouth full of 
pins. But here even Florence rebelled. 

“They'll stick into me when I dance,” 
she protested. 

Miss Pierce came to the rescue with a 
needle and basting tread. Kate passed a 
piece of Jace around Florence’s throat 
for acollar and fastened it with a couple 
of stitches. 

“Tt’s lucky nothing else needs to be 
sewed,”’ murmured F orence, “because 
there wouldn’t be room for any one else to 
get at me.” 

The carriage came as they tied her 
sash. As the front door shut behind her 
and the dressmakers flocked down to 
supper, Kate and Alice sank exhausted 
among the ruins. 

“Fifteen dollars and upwards!” ex- 
claimed Kate hysterically. “I only wonder 
that they don’t charge fifty dollars—and 
upwards.” 
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“ It’s lucky nothing else needs to be sewed,” murmured Florence. Because there wouldn't be room 
for anyone else to get at me.” 
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The House of Four Gables 


By Elliott L. Brown, Architect 


‘HIS cottage was designed for , 
¥ the occupancy of a small family, | 
keeping no servant, and de- 
siring the simplicity of an apartment, 
with the privacy of a house. It is to 
be built on a “two lot” plot (50 by 100 
feet) on the principal street of a 
suburban town, and a principal feature 
is to be an uncovered porch or terrace, 
which shall balk the prying eyes of the 
neighborhood, while being on the public 
side of the house. Here the family 
can sit, sheltered from the sun 


by wide, overhanging 
eaves of the roof, which 
comes down to the 


The ground floor plan 


Plan of the 
second 


ceiling of 
the first 4 
story, and when they are seated, 
they are screened from the street. 
In fact, the house simply “turns the 
gable end to the street,” as the colo- 
nial houses sometimes do. This porch 
would be sufficiently shaded during 
the five middle hours of aday. Then 
there is a rear porch, screened with - 
lattice, and with wire netting, where 
the ice-box is kept and where, in sum- 
mer, much of the kitchen work is done. 
The first story is of cement mortar over 
frame, a construction fire, vermin, and 
weather-proof, and one no more expen- 
sive than good siding; the second story. 
roof, and gables, are of shingle, dipped 
before they are laid. Inside, the living 
room and dining room are finished with 
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rough plaster, tinted and stenciled, or with a 
simple paper, beam ceilings, and plain 
trim, free from mouldings. The 
living-room fireplace is of rough field-stone. 
Kitchen, butler’s pantry and bath are 
finished in plain white plaster, with round 
corners, and enameled fixtures. The bed- 
rooms are finished in rough plaster, 
tinted, and with a wainscot of denim or 
burlap in two shades, 
In the cellar are the heater, store room, 


fuel, and if desired a darkroom for photog- 
raphy. The prevailing tones are gold and 
brown, and the effect is one of simplicity 
and comfort. The house cost, according 
to estimates received last May (1906), 
$3050 divided as follows: Excavation and 
mason, $1050; carpenter, $1500; plumber, 
$270; furnace and wiring, etc., $230. 
These figures include neither the architect’s 
fee nor the painter’s interior work. The cot- 
tage was built inasuburbof New York City. 


A Talk on Bargains 


From a Man Who Knows 


The woman who looks with contempt 
upon bargains misses one of the easiest and 
surest means of keeping down the expenses 
of the household. The antiquated axiom, 
“Don’t buy a thing because it’s cheap,” 
is all very well, but when an article of un- 
questionable merit, something you really 
want, is offered at an honest reduction, it is 
folly to neglect the opportunity. Of 
course there are bargains which should be 
carefully shunned, such as, with very few 
exceptions, provisions of all sorts. Such 
bargains are dear at any price. 

The common practice employed by every 
successful merchant of closing out the 
balance of his stocks at the close of the 
season is familiar to everyone, and this late 
buying can be turned to excellent eccn- 
omy. But the real money-saving oppor- 
tunities are those sales of staple articles 
which are offered from time to time by all 

rogressive houses at much less than regu- 
ar prices. 

Modern merchandising has come to be 
divided into two classes: the selling of 
regular lines at regular prices, and the of- 
fering of special sales at special prices. 
Merchants are coming more and more to 
employ their advertising s,ace in the ex- 
ploitation of these bargain sales, and in 
their zeal to make a more attractive offer- 
ing than their rivals they often yield to 
the temptation to exaggerate the values of 
the goods advertised. Right here is where 
the judgment of the bargain-hunter must 
assert itself, to be able to discern the gen- 
uine bargain. 

In this process of separating the wheat 
from the chaff, one should satisfy oneself 


of the tradesman’s reason for selling an 
article at cost or even less than cost. The 
merchant, in the parlance of the street, 
is not in business for his health, and when he 
offers a dollar article for sixty-nine cents, 
either there must be a reason for the ap- 
parent sacrifice or his statement is not true. 

There are exceptions to this rule, growing 
out of the successful practice of attracting 
customers to a shop by selling an article at 
cost or less in the hope and reasonable ex- 
pectation that they wili buy other things on 
which the merchant will make a fair profit. 
This has come to be a common practice in 
the great sales of cotton underwear held 
semi-annually by nearly all the large dry 
goods stores. Here the merchant is simply 
spending his profit in advertising, giving 
you an article at cost or less, just to coax 
you to his place. This is done to a greater 
or less degree by all stores, but the article 
so advertised is usually of small value so 
that the customers’ saving and the mer- 
chant’s loss is small at best. 

In these days of keenest rivalry in trade, 
every merchant is constantly on the look- 
out for something he can offer in a special 
sale at much less than regular prices, while 
still making a fair profit. The wholesaler 
or manufacturer is always glad to accommo- 
date his customers, the retailers, and in the 
course of a year there are many ways in 
which this can be done. Canceled orders, 
which mean the return to the manufacturer 
of goods made up for a particular customer, 
the failure of a house or overestimating the 
demand for a certain line of goods and the 
consequent overloading of the manufac- 
turer—these are some of the circumstances 
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of trade which often result in genuine bar- 
gains for the retail shopper. d 

Aside from these happenings, which 
may be classed under trade misfortunes, 
there are other contingencies which often 
arise to make possible genuine money- 
saving opportunities, especially in those 
lines which most strongly appeal to the 
housekeeper. These happenings can per- 
haps be best illustrated by quoting a few 
specific instances of actual record. 

It is the custom of all the great linen 
manufacturers of Ireland, France, Belgium 
and Germany to send their products to a 
great bleachery plant for the final process 
in their manufacture. In the course of a 
year there accumulate thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of tablecloths and napkins 
which fail to pass the rigid inspection to 
which they are subjected, because of some 
imperfection, sometimes serious but more 
often trifling, such as a minute hole or a 
slight tear on the edge of the cloth or 
napkin. These imperfect linens, inelud- 
ing all grades from the cheapest to the 
very finest, are saved up, and once a year 
sold to some American importer at about 
the cost of the raw flax. The goods being 
imperfect, the importer has but a small 
duty to pay on them and he thus owns 
them at less than half what we would pay 
fur perfect material. The importer then 
parcels out his bargain linens to his cus- 
tomers, who are only too glad to get them, 
for they make one of the most popular 
bargain attractions which could possibly be 
offe-ed. Though slightly imperfect, the 
wearing qualities of the linen is not affected, 
and a few stitches and a little ingenuity in 
setting the table will conceal the blemishes. 
The housekeeper thus owns a beautiful 
tablecloth at less than half the regular 
price. This is real money-saving. 

It is the practice of some glass manu- 
facturers to allow their packing depart- 
ment a certain percentage for losses through 
breakage. For instance, if orders are 
received for a hundred dozen glasses of one 
design, the order goes to the factory for a 
few dozen extra so that more goods are 
sent to the —s room than their orders 
call for. This allowance is usually a 
liberal one and considerably more than 
enough to cover the breakage. Thus 
there accumulate in the course of a year 
thousands of dozens of glasses in a varied 
assortment of styles and patterns. These 
the manager of the packing department 
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is allowed to sell to the regular customers 
of the firm at much less than actual cost, 
for all they make is “velvet,” as they say, 
there being no complete lines from which 
orders could be filled. 

These, too, are eagerly picked up by the 
fortunate retailer, and the result is a sale 
that means a chance for the housekeeper 
to lay in a stock of glasses for every use 
at a handsome saving. Such a sale not 
long ago was one of the most successful 
bargain offerings ever attempted by a certain 
eastern department store—successful alike 
to the firm and to the bargain seeker. In a 
few short hours several thousand glasses, 
including water glasses and wine glasses of 
all sorts, that would regularly sell for from 
$1.50 to $6 a dozen, went like the proverbial 
hot cakes at five and ten cents each. 

One more example will suffice to illus- 
trate these trade happenings that redound 
to the advantage of the housekeeper. The 
American importers of fancy table linens, 
those beautiful pieces of hand-embroidered. 
linens and hand-made laces for the dining 
table, the sideboard and the bureau, 
make up a new sample line every year and 
their old samples are offered to some of 
their favorite retailers at a mere fraction 
of their real worth, simply because it will 
be impossible to duplicate orders on these 

articular designs. While new patterns 
in these choice laces and linens are brought 
out every season the styles change but little, 
and these samples of the previous season 
are just as desirable as the very latest 
peer. These sample linens make 

ut a limited offering, of course, com- 
sory with the sales already mentioned, 

ut in actual value they are bargainsseldom 
equaled. Such a sample line was offered 
not long ago in the department store 
already referred to. It included beautiful 
examples of hand-drawn Teneriffe lace, 
French and German Renaissance lace and 
hand-embroidered eyelet work, 
table covers and scarfs, some of which 
could not have been regularly retailed for 
less than $30, and they were all put in at 
one price, $4.98. 

One might go on indefinitely reciting 
similar instances of genuine bargain sales, 
and the reasons for them, but these should 
be enough to satisfy the skeptical of the 
possibilities for economy in these under- 
priced offerings. One who must count 
the cost cannot afford to neglect these 
opportunities for saving. 
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These Chinese lanterns, glowing scarlet, impart warmth and beauty to a whole room. The botanical 


name is Physalis Francheti, the plant being a member of the night shade family and 
a native of Japan. It is a perennial, with creeping underground stems, which 
make it spread extensively. The stems are cut before heavy 
frosts, the brilliant calyxes may be placed in vases 
(without water) and will remain fresh 
all winter. It is easily raised 
from seeds. 


Before Telephoning, Think 


By Anne Warner 


Mrs. Warner’s reprehensible impulse 
to big words is quickened by two senseless 
and almost universal telephone habits. 

For example: A friend calls her up. 
The telephone is answered by an intelli. 
gent maid. The message, or question, 
eight times out of ten, is one which, if 
the maid herself cannot answer, she can 
carry to her mistress and return the 
reply. However, unless necessity drives, 
it seems not quite the courteous thing 
to give orders to a maid to always ask, 
“Can I take the message?’’ When possi- 
ble, the message should be voluntarily 
given. 

Mrs. Warner knows, only too well, 
what it is to make journeys downstairs 
and upstairs, unnecessarily; to drop a bit 
of carefully arranged sewing just at 


the critical stage; to ruin a dessert by 
reason of a few moments absence; to lose 
the thread of a thought, to excuse herself 
to callers, to keep seamstress, expressman, 
coachman and many another busy person 
waiting while she “tends” the telephone. 
Mrs. Warner considers the instrument 
a combination of blessing and discipline. 
Nobody is more willing to obey its sum- 
mons when wanted personally and she is 
convinced that the conditions of which 
she complains must be felt with equal 
force in other households. She knows 
that we are simply the victims of a bad 
habit, unwittingly formed, and begs her 
fellow sufferers to think before they tele- 
phone and then apply the golden rule. 
Mrs. Warner wishes she could always 
remember to take her own advice. 
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By Edward Lear: H,; at 


On the top of the Crumpetty Tree 
The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 
On account of his Beaver Hat. 
For his Hat was a hundred and two feet wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side, 
And bells, and buttons, and loops, and lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. ” 
The Quangle Wangle said 
To himself on the Crumpetty Tree, 
“Jam, and jelly, and bread, 
Are the best of food for me! 
But the longer I live on this Crumpetty Tree 
The plainer than ever it seems to me 
That very few people come this way 
And that life on the whole is far from gay!” 
Said the Quangle Quee. 
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But there came to the Crumpetty 
Tree 


Mr. and Mrs. Canary; 
And they said, “Did you ever see 
Any spot so charmingly airy? 
May we build a nest on your lovely 
Hat? 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 
O please let us come and build a nest 
Of whatever material suits you best, 
Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!” 


IV. 
And besides, to the Crum 
Came the Stork, the 
the Owl; 
The Snail and the Bumble-Bee, 
The Frog and the Fimble Fowl 
(The Fimble Fow! with a corkscrew 
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leg) ; 
And all of them said, “We humbly 


We may build our homes in your 
lovely Hat,— 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that! 
Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee!”’ 


¥. 


And the Golden Grouse came there, 
And the Pobble who has no toes, 
And the small Olympian bear, 
And the Dong with a luminous 


nose, 
And the Blue Baboon who played 
the flute, 
And the Orient Calf from the Land 
of Tute, 
And the Attery Squash, and the 
Bisky Bat,— 
All came and built on the lovely Hat 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
VL 
And the Quangle Wangle said 
To himself on the Crumpetty Tree, 
“When all these creatures move 
— a wonderful noise there’ll 
” 
And at night by the light of the 
Mulberry Moon 
They danced to the flute of the Blue 
Baboon, 
On the broad green leaves of the 
Crumpetty Tree, 
And all were as happy as happy 
could be, 
With the Quangle Wangle 
Quee. 
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An Illinois Boys’ Orchestra, with their Leader and Pianist 


The Waukegan Junior Orchestra 


By W. L. Farmer, Director 


HE accompanying picture 
BE portrays the Waukegan 
Junior orchestra, a group 
of nine boys of the aver- 
age age of fourteen, in- 
cluding my son Leo, who 


“fiddles,” and my 
daughter, at the piano. Not a “sissy” 
boy is there among them; they are real 
boys, full of healthy, boyish mischief. 

Music, easy of grade, but of seductive 
rhythm or rollicking melody, was procured 
for the beginning; and throughout the 
work the selection of music has been a 
painstaking matter. Difficult work has 
been presented a little at a time that it 
might not become irksome. Ragtime 
monstrosities are sparingly permitted and 
the boys’ attention constantly directed 
toward the best obtainable, within their 
capability to execute. 

Progress was so rapid as to surprise not 
only myself but also the residents of the 
neighborhood, who watched the experi- 
ment with interest. Nine months of work 
has given the orchestra a repertory of 
over two hundred pieces, ranging from 
simple melodies to selections from standard 
operas in distinctly professional arrange- 
ment. 

From the first public appearance, the 


_ ethical values derived. 


orchestra achieved popularity; their ser- 
vices have been much in demand, and 
after being hired to furnish music for many 
of the best social affairs, they closed 
the season in a blaze of glory by 
capturing the job of playing at the com- 
mencement exercises oi the high school. 

The progress made in the art of music is 
alone worth the experiment, but it is fer 
from paramount in the broader view of the 
Close application 
to work in rehearsals is necessarily 
insisted upon for concerted playing, 
though ‘ied of fun is permitted before 
rehearsals. 

The boys play indoor baseball at these 
intervals, the leader joining with them in 
the sport, and there are sundry intermis- 
sions in which boyish hilarity is unre- 
stricted save at the point of rudeness. 


Between the members and the leader 
has grown a delightful relationship. He 
enjoys their unstinted loyalty, confidence, 
and respect and an affection they practi- 
cally manifested by the gift of a beautiful 
baton at Christmas time. 

The members of the orchestra maintain 
their own organization, having manager 
and treasurer; make their own rates 
for playing, collect and disburse their . 
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own rates for playing, collect and dis- 
burse their own money. One of the boys 
operates a printing press. The orchestra 
opens wider and desirable associations. 
The meetings at the leader’s home, sup- 
lemented by many invitations to the 

st homes of the city, where they are 
accorded royal entertainment, result in 
gentlemanly demeanor, correct habits of 
speech, attention to personal appearance 
and an appreciation of social usages. 

Early in its history the orchestra was 
offered “big money” to play at a resort 
to which a bar was an appended feature. 
To one or two boys the dollars appealed 
enticingly, but a frank talk by the leader, 
presenting the’ picture in its true light 
and urging to direct their art upward 
rather than downward, dispelled the sor- 
did view, and never again has such a 
talk been necessary. 

The plan is capable of demonstration 
everywhere. The Royal Hungarian 
Knaben Kapelle, which has toured the 
United States, was composed of thirty 


or more boys of about eighteen years of 
age, all artists, and all natives of an 


Hungarian village of less than four’ 


thousand people. The average American 
parent who would resent the implication 
that his boy is less fine in temperament, 
less ambitious or capable than the lad of 
Hungary, cheerfully pays four hundred 
dollars for a piano for the daughter, but 
balks at the son’s modest request for a 
ten dollar fiddle or cornet, and the boy’s 
finer instincts are too frequently crushed 
or dwarfed into mediocrity. 

A “junior orchestra” can be made an 
interesting, entertaining and instructive 
adjunct of every graded school; and a 
peculiarly profitable one as an exponent 
of that correct idea that the greater per- 
centage of intellectual expression is man- 
ual, as recognized in the manual train- 
ing departments of our schools. In every 
Sunday school such an organization may 
be made the winning interest, versus the 
swimming 1, the fishing rod and the 
Sunday ball game. 


Miss Pussy’s Fright 
: By A. F. Caldwell 


Miss Pussy set out for a 
stroll, 
But came back quite af- 
frighted. 
“I fear,” her mother cried 
aggrieved, 
“Some stranger she has 
sighted!” 


“Of all my constitutionals,” 
Wailed Puss, “this was 
most shocking, 
Before I realized it, I was 
"Longside some Dogwood 
walking!” 
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Talia Greens. 


By May Irwin, the Actress 


[This is the third of a series of papers by different 
writers, describing the life met R 


of the ropolis from 


different points of view.] 


8 a child living in Whitby, Ontario, 

a small hamlet near Toronto, 

had always possessed a longing to 
see the great metropolis of the United 
States. I suppose of course that nine 
out of ten youngsters have the same feel- 
ing and consequently there is not the 
slightest originality in the above .expres- 
sion of my youthful desires. The first 
opportunity which came to satisfy the 
longings of both myself and sister for 
travel and incidentally to visit the great- 
est city of the western hemisphere came 
when my mother took us to Buffalo, New 
York, which seemed at that time a long 
way from our home, and where we sang 
for Daniel Shelby, who then ran a vari- 
ety theater there, and who gave us a 
chance to appear in a little sketch which 
we had arranged. 

After a week’s engagement in Buffalo 
we went to Rochester, where he had an- 
other similar playhouse, and appeared 
there for a week. Shelby then gave us 
a letter of recommendation to Tony 
Pastor in New York, and we came to the 
city for the first time and appeared for 
several weeks at Pastor’s theater on 
lower Broadway. 

What a heavenly place New York 
seemed to me in those days! New York 
of today has improved wonderfully since 
then, but its attractiveness does not be- 
gin to compare. Macy’s store was at 
that time, if you remember, at the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth street and Sixth av- 
enue, and I am quite sure that I spent 
two-thirds of my leisure time in that 
emporium of fashion, not to speak of my 
surplus salary. Like all newcomers to 
the city I wanted to go to every place 
and see everything. 

Isn’t it a strange thing that the native 
born New Yorker knows so little of his 


own city? He lives within his own lim- 
ited circle just as much as does the resi- 
dent of any small New England village. 
As a rule, he does the same thing every 
day, goes to the same places and knows 
nothing about any other section of the 
town except that in which he lives or has 
his business. I once met an old lady in 
Brooklyn, who had lived there all her 
life and who assured me postively that 
she had never seen the Brooklyn bridge. 
It is not of the New York of yester- 
day, however, but that of today about 
which I want to talk. As Pete Dailey 
once remarked just after he had returned 
to the “great white way” from a three 
months’ engagement in the “Windy city:” 
“There is only one Chicago, and that is 
New York.” And this saying practi- 
cally expresses my own view of the case, 
not that I do not like Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other American cities, 
for I do and have many warm friends 
in nearly all of them. New York, how- 
ever, is “home” to me. : 
There is small question that it will be 
some day, if, in fact, it not already is, 
the greatest city in the world. I have 
been in London and Paris any number of 
times and, laying aside all patriotic feel- 
ing, I am quite sure that our city sur- 
either of them in attractiveness. 
ere is no place on this globe where 
the stores are so magnificent, where there 
are sO many wonderful buildings nor 
where there are so many luxurious 
hotels. Where else in the world can a 
woman have so much enjoyment shop- 
ing as she can right in New York? 
here are not one or two big stores, as 
in other cities, but at least a hundred 
mammoth places, not one of which but 
would be an institution in any other 
town. Look at the new ones that are 
going up every day! There is the new 
store on Fifth avenue, to my mind the 
most gorgeous place of the kind that I 
ever saw, and a city in itself. Any 
woman who cannot get a whole day’s en- 
joyment out of a visit to that palace 
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must have something wrong with her. 
Right near is a new store which is al- 
most equally fine. Over on Broadway 
are two department stores, a little older 
but both of them gorgeous. Aside from 
these there are dozens of others nearly 
as attractive and surely worthy of a 
visit. 

New Yorkers need never want for any- 
thing. There are over sixty theaters, 
opera houses and music halls, on the 
island of Manhattan. alone, giving all 
sorts of dramatic, operatic and vaude- 
ville performances every night during 
the season. New York has two of the 
finest playgrounds in the world in Cen- 
tral and Bronx parks. The best res- 
taurants are here, ranging all the way 
from fifty-cent table d’hétes to the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Sherry’s, Delmonico’s 
and dozens of others of the highest 
class to be found in any place in the 
world. You can get the same dinner 
prepared in exactly the same way and 
served by foreign waiters as you could 
get in Paris, Berlin, London, Madrid or 
Pekin. There is one Broadway restau- 
rant that makes a specialty of East 
Indian dishes, and there is practically 
no limit to the different ways and 
languages in which you can eat your 
dinner. 

New York is the mecca of theaterdom. 
Everyone in the profession, every actor, 
every actress, every chorus girl, wants to 
play in New York, and wishes for metro- 
politan approval. Some of us pretend 
that we don’t care whether New York 
likes us or not, but down deep in our 
hearts we do. A metropolitan verdict 
means a lot, and there is no denying this 
fact. Other cities are undoubtedly guided 
by what New Yorkers say of the play 
and the player, although just why this 
should be I do not know. Truthfully a 
New York audience is no more discrim- 
inating, no harder to please, than a 
country one, and just why they should 
be looked up to, in giving judgment on 
a dramatic offering, is more than I can 
tell. Nevertheless, this state of affairs 
exists and a first night in New York 
city is always an event to the star, the 
company, the author and above all to 
the manager. A successful opening at 
a Broadway theater means not alone a 
successful season in the metropolis for a 
new play, but a number of profitable 
seasons on the road as well. 

Yes! New York is a great city with 
its hustle and bustle, its hurry and 
scurry, its feverish activity, its glorious 
days and its nightless nights. But there 
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is another side to it and this has been 
brought to my mind by a recent visit 
of a friend, a young girl who is strug- 
gling for recognition on the stage, who 
has her own living to earn and is trying 
to make both ends meet. She doesn’t 
find New York so enchanting. 

“It is a great, cruel city,” she said. 
“Without money life in New York is 
awfully hard. One must keep up ap- 
pearances, you know. Everybody seems 
to have money, and on a limited income 
there are many things that are not lux- 
uries which have to be done without.” 

There is less of home life, social 
pleasure and good fellowship than there 
is in any other place. It will be found 
that at least half the people who live 
in the city, especially among the well- 
to-do, take their meals in restaurants. 
Often you see whole families gathered 
around a large table in a cheap eating 
place, and while this in itself may be 
very well, it certainly is not conducive 
to building up a love for the home. 
Living is high in New York, rents being 
especially so, but there is already a 
movement on foot among certain phi- 
lanthropists looking toward an ameliora- 
tion of this condition. There are other 
things that must be corrected before New _ 
York becomes the perfect city that we 
would all like to see it; one of the most 
important being the transportation facil- 
ities; but much has already been done 
toward this end and no doubt more will 
be done in the near future. 

But New York has always been good 
to me and I have no fault to find with 
it in any way, so far as my personal ex- 
perience is concerned. It seems to me 
sometimes as though I must know 
nearly everyone in the city. When I 
make my first entrance on the stage at 
the Bijou theater I always feel like say- 
ing, “Good evening, folks!” to the audi- 
ence. There are always so many people 
there, whom, while I may not know 
them personally, I have seen time and 
time again, that I always feel perfectly 
at home and just as one would who was 
entertaining a houseful of guests. 

Much as I like “little old New York,” 
however, I am always glad when sum- 
mertime vacation comes and I can re- 
tire to my island in the St Lawrence 
river, where I get away from all the 
noise and excitement, and live the simple 
life for the three months that are so 
blisteringly hot in the city. 

May I conclude by giving a little ad- 
vice to New York women? 

Don’t frivol your life away in idleness 
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and the mere seeking of pleasure. Do 
something. Have some object in view. 
Don’t give up your days to thinking 
only of dress and your evenings to the 
pursuit of pleasure. There is so much 
to be done in such a great city. If you 
are poor, of course you have your house- 
hold duties to attend to or your living 
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to make; but if you are wealthy there 
are so many noble charities that need 
help not alone from a financial point of 
view, but workers, that no woman need 
be idle or should ever suffer from ennui. 
If all did their full duties to their fel- 
low men and women New York would be 
an ideal place in which to live. 


A Peddler’s Confession 


By The Editor 


I had a long talk awhile ago with a 
man who earns a good living—if the 
word “earn” is not prostituted in this 
connection—by swindling housewives. 
He is an engaging sort of fellow, in 
manner and appearance, or he would not 
succeed in his vocation; he is of the 
lightest timber, mentally and morally, 
or he would not ply his trade and speak 
freely of it without shame. 

He is the leader of a crew of men who 
go about the country, taking a city at a 
time, selling from door to door soaps, 
washing powders, polishes and the like, 
labeled to resemble as closely as possible 
famous, tried and true preparations. 
The stuff he sells is next to worthless, 
he acknowledges—a mere travesty on the 
real thing it aims to displace. I wish 
I might quote the names he invents, to 
show how artfully they simulate the 
names of brands which the reader would 
recognize at a glance as signifying the 
standard of purity and efficiency. 

The person—housewife or maid—who 
detects the false name, the agent assures 
that his stuff is “just as good” and 
cheaper. This leader of a crew spoke of 
certain cities which he said he had 
“worked” with his men more than once 
—St Louis, Indianapolis and Boston 
were among them. He disclosed the 
profits on his bogus goods, which were 
enormous, so that he and his wife, who 
accompanied him on the “road,” were 
enabled to put up at the best hotels. 

He surprised me with the assurance 
that his agents very often dealt with the 
housewife, rather than her servant, and 
were quite as likely to effect a sale as 
with the latter. The same city, he said, 
could be “worked” again and again—he 
had “done” St Louis two or three times. 


The price charged varied with the cus- 
tomer; an agent could cut his price in 
two, or make it smaller yet, rather than 
lose a sale. 

This cheerful swindler, superficial as he 
was in many ways, had a_ profound 
knowledge of human nature. He knew 
the immense value of certain trade 
names, built up by honest goods and by 
liberal advertising; he knew the femi- 
nine instinct for a bargain, and the fond- 
ness of the human race for being hum- 
bugged—as P. T. Barnum used to put 
it. But this story makes the listener’s 
blood boil at such a triumph of dis- 
honesty. 

To make matters worse, this is but an 
extreme type of the swindling which is 
carried on under a respectable guise in 
every city or town all the time. A dealer 
who endeavors to foist the “just as good” 
article on the housewife, for reasons 
which will not bear close examination, is 
little better than this peripatetic fakir. 
He is seeking to trade upon the asset 
of a valuable name—in other words, 
stealing the brain, hard work and money 
of an honest manufacturer. Is not this 
a true indictment? 

Goop HovuseKEEPING was a pioneer in 
the warfare against dishonesty and bogus 
merchandise, and recognizes the need of 
keeping constantly before its subscrib- 
ers a warning, whether against door-to- 
door peddlers of imitation soap or. con- 
scienceless storekeepers and clerks who 
try to palm off “just as good” wares. 
This trick is termed, in mercantile life, 
substitution, and a vigorous campaign is 
being waged against it. Will not our 
readers co-operate with us in refusing 
the “just as good” stuff which is not half 
so good? 
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Who Gets the Money? 
By Anthony Black 


There was once a wise housekeeper 
who determined to find out why butter 
and eggs and meats and sundry other 
kitchen supplies cost so much more than 
they used to cost, and to learn who, in 
the great world of trade, was guilty of 
this extortion. 

“Why, Mr. Grocer,” she asked, ‘should 
I pay one-third more for eggs than I 
used to pay at this season? Why am I 
mulcted for butter? Where are the rob- 
bers responsible for the shrinkage of my 
monthly house allowance to three-quar- 
ters of its old purchasing power?” 

The grocer shook his head. “Am I 
battening on the blood of the innocent? 
Behold, I have just gone through the 
insolvency court! What with increased 
rental, my automobile-owning patrons 
who do not pay for their groceries, the 
higher wages demanded by clerks and 
drivers, and the increased cost of every- 
thing at wholesale, I can scarcely meet 
my obligations. I have to pay more for 
butter and eggs; why shouldn’t you? 
Go ask the farmer.” 

The farmer, by reason of early rising 
and much toil, was an austere man. 
“Try it yourself!” he growled. “I get 
two or three cents a quart for milk, and 
haul it three miles to a shipping station 
at that. The women folks won’t wear 
themselves out making butter any more, 
so we leave that business to the cream- 
eries, and they have organized to get a 
living price. Don’t blame us farmers 
for getting all we can for our milk from 
the creameries. Another thing—the de- 
mand for cream from cities and towns 
is vastly greater than it was only a few 
years ago, and this tends to raise the 
price of dairy products. We can sell 
our eggs to the cold storage collector 
who comes around, with less bother than 
by peddling them or taking them to the 
stores. 

“You must remember that my hired 
‘man costs me nearly twice what he did, 
and is not so good a man; my taxes have 
gone up; the living of all my ‘help,’ who 
are mostly myself and my family, has 


risen a great deal; I pay more for grain 
and feed for cattle and poultry. One of 
the most grasping men I know is the 
grain dealer; ask him.” 

“What!” quoth the grain dealer. 
“Flour has fallen in the face of a ris- 
ing market! Grain and feed? Well, I 
don’t make a cent more in my business 
now than I did ten years ago, if as much. 
Feed is scarce and higher because the 
Britishers buy our wheat whole now, 
and make their own flour, and as feed is 
a by-product of flour, our mills have less 
feed to sell and put up the price. 

“T’'ll show you a man who is making 
more than he used to,” continued the 
feed dealer, “and that is the poultry 
man. The demand for eggs is much 
greater than it used to be, in proportion 
to the supply. A man who knows how to 
run a poultry yard successfully is a 
money maker; but the poultry business 
is difficult and many fail where one wins, 
and that is why there is not more poul- 
try kept Why don’t you ask the rail- 
roads why they don’t make fairer freight 
rates on grain and other merchandise?” 

“Our annual report is public,” said 
the railroad manager, when he was in- 
terviewed, “and so are the freight rates. 
We are not charging the grain dealer 
any more for transportation than we did 
ten years ago. At the same time we are 
paying our help more in all depart- 
ments, while our equipment and supplies 
are costing us a great deal more. Why 
don’t you take a look at Kansas and 
Iowa, where the farmers are buying auto- 
mobiles and grand pianos and sending 
their daughters to Paris to be educated. 
Perhaps they will confess why grain and 
butter and other things are higher.” 

“The robbers at last!” thought the 
housekeeper. Accordingly she went to 
Kansas and Iowa and talked with the 
owners of the great farms. 

“So we are the extortioners, are we!” 
exclaimed the owners of the great farms. 
“Well you go back home and tell your 
housekeepers that our lands have in- 
creased one hundred per cent. in value 
in ten years, our help (when we can get 
any) costs us twenty to thirty per cent. 
more than it did, and our taxes, interest 
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and expenses have mounted up so that we 
must get more for our products. Yet we 
don’t get as much more as our expenses 
would warrant. We are, to be sure, do- 
ing better than in the hard times of the 
middle nineties, but would you have the 
crushing mortgages and debts of that 
period weighing upon agriculture to- 
day? Aren’t we entitled to share the 
good times on a footing with the store- 
keeper and the small manufacturer?” 

“T am on the wrong track,” said the 
housekeeper. “This is like the old pic- 
ture of the Tweed ring, in which the 
parties accused stood in a circle, each 
pointing to the next man. I have heard 
that there are extortioners in the meat 
business, and I will see for myself.” 

Straight she went to the packers at the 
great stock yards in Chicago. “Would 
you make us all vegetarians,“ she said, 
“and take the beefsteak from our 
mouths? Are you no longer content with 
the inordinate profits of ten or fifteen 
years ago?” 2 

The packers, by reason of certain 
events of a twelvemonth past, were in no 
mood for parley. 

“Tnordinate profits! Look at our ex- 

penses today, with all the new rules and 
regulations of a paternal government, 
and then at the prices we get in compari- 
son with five years ago, and then decide 
for yourself who are the robbers. 
. “The grade of cattle which supply beef 
for homes like yours we are selling (Jan- 
uary 1, 1907) at about $7.20 per hundred 
weight, alive, or, as we say, ‘on the hoof.’ 
Away back in 1892 they sold at $6.25, 
and in December, 1901, at $7.75. But 
were you paying your butcher in Decem- 
ber, 1901, as much as you are now? In- 
deed you were not! Somebody beyond 
us is squeezing the extra cash out of 
you!” 

Baffled once more, the housekeeper 
sought the middlemen who sell dressed 
beef; possibly the missing money had be- 
come entangled in their fingers. 

“Our price for prime dressed beef in 
December, 1904,” said the middleman, 
“‘was $9 per hundred weight. It is now 
(January 1, 1907) about $8.50. But oe 
say you are paying more at retail than 
you did two years ago. Are we, then, the 
extortioners? While you are about it, 
why don’t you look up the price of pork 
products?” 

Aha! Here was something definite. 
Away back in December, 1892, live hogs 
sold in Chicago at $6.50 per hundred 
weight, and at the same season in 1906, 
at $6.20. Back in ’96 breakfast bacon 
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sold in Chicago at $12.25, but at the 
close of 1906 it had jumped to $15 per 
hundred. 

At last somebody was “caught red- 
handed.” The pork packers are compel- 
ling the families of the wealthy and 


_middle classes, who consume breakfast 


bacon, to pay a big profit. Perhaps the 
middleman and the retailer don’t get 
a large share of this extra money. 

But how about lard? Back in Decem- 
ber, 92, when live hogs sold at $6.50 per 
hundred, lard sold in Chicago at $9.90 
vd hundred; at the close of 1906, when 

ogs were down at $6.20, lard sold in 
Chicago at $8.70. But retail prices of 
lard at the opening of 1907 are way up. 
Perhaps the middleman and the retailer 
are buying new automobiles. 

The awful discrepancy between the 
prices of live cattle and beefsteak, the 
cattle cheaper than they were five years 
ago and the steak more expensive, sent 
the housekeeper back to her home town,. 
to interview the marketman. But the 
marketman berated the middleman, and 
the middleman the marketman, and she 
came to the conclusion that the two “go 
snags” on their ill-gotten gains. When 
she is inclined to be more charitable 
toward the packers, she recalls the pre- 
mium which one pays for being in mod- 
erate circumstances, a member of the 
salaried class, living in a refined way, 
which is caught and squeezed between 
the trusts and the labor unions; for evi- 
dently the pork packers have not the 
nerve or the disposition to put up the 
prices of the poor man’s salt pork. 

So ended the first lesson in the prices 
of food supplies. 


Luxuries of Rural Life 
By Illinois Housekeeper 


I have read a sketch, or excerpt, from 


‘a story, somewhere (is it Mary Wilkins 


Freeman’s or Elizabeth Suart Phelps- 
Ward’s) in which a certain woman of 
much natural dignity of character and 
of person, lived in quite an artistocratic 
way, and spent with some ostentation 
the income of $444 annually. 
Myself and family do the same. There 
are eight of us—two grown daughters 
one of fifteen, two sons of thirteen and 
two little girls of five and eight, I own 
our home, so rent is nil, but there are 
heavy expenses for the keeping up of 
repairs, taxes, insurance and incidentals. 
I place that at $100 per year (but it 
must cover a period of three years to 
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fit into that sum). Again, we must add 
to our furniture and .bedding—I place 
that at $50 per year, which includes 
piano tuning and flowerpots. For heat- 
ing and ice I allow $70. 

We are called well to do. We enter- 
tain and are entertained, we have sur- 

luses to divide with neighbors and com- 
orts to dispense to the needy. 

I realize that contentment, happiness, 
and so power to accomplish, depend 
much on being well warmed and well 
fed, hence I spend as wisely as I am 
able to that end. We have two large 
village lots, making a good space for a 
garden. We have a barn, chiefly used 
for a play place, and a good sized house, 
with cellar. We have a poultry yard 
and keep about eighteen hens; that is, 
from April or May, until young chicks 
are well feathered, we have a small flock. 
We raise about one hundred and twenty 
chicks and half a dozen large Pekin 
ducks each year, occasionally a turkey, 
or pair of guinea fowls. We have 
chicken once a week throughout the year 
and other fowl that we raise. 

We buy or raise (no difference in ex- 
pense) four pigs. We make fine, sugar- 
cured hams and bacon for summer. We 
use up shoulder meat through winter 
and early spring, curing ham and bacon. 
During the winter we usually have a 
quarter of beef, and then use no chicken, 
but in midsummer we often have chicken 
twice a week. 

In my appended estimate sugar in- 
cludes all kinds—granulated, domino, 
confectioner’s, C and dark brown, as well 
as syrups. We use about five gallons of 
sorghum and two or more of maple 
syrup each year. 

Flour means all breadstuffs—graham, 
buckwheat, corn meal and rye flour, as 
well as pastry flour. Fruit is merely 
’ what we buy above what our own place 
produces. We have a strawberry bed 
forty feet square which produces an 
abundance of berries for use in season 
and enough to can about thirty quarts. 
If I can that many I have plenty. Six 
fine currant bushes give us enough. Ap- 
ples we have: an early tree, a late sum- 
mer, a sweet, and two fall varieties. 
Piums we have on one tree, and as this 
locality produces many kinds of plums 
we nearly always buy some, perhaps four 
dollars’ worth. We always buy our 
winter apples, about twelve dollars’ 
worth, our peaches and pears, at five and 
two dollars, and we still have a margin 
for cranberries and oranges. When there 
has been no crop of peaches we buy 


bananas and pineaples in season. We 
buy pineapple for dietary uses often. It 
goes in the grocery bill, or the drug bill. 

Eggs are as low as ten cents per dozen 
from March until July. During this 
time we use about one hundred dozen, 
what we use for hatching being offset by 
our own production. From July until 
October we buy them for fifteen cents, 
and put down forty or fifty dozen, using 
the rest, from December until March, 
when our own hens supply us. 

We do not use butter heavily, perhaps 
not enough, but in winter we use much 
pork, with drippings for seasoning. We 
use a good deal of suet at all times but 
midsummer. *We buy one quart of Jer- 
sey cow’s milk for cream and one quart 
from common stock for milk. Our but- 
ter woman gives us about a gallon of 
buttermilk once in two weeks. Five 
pounds of butter per week at a uniform 
price of twenty cents and two quarts of 
milk daily at three dollars per month, 
make up our ration. 

We really live well. Our family prac- 
tice economy and thrift, but I never 
say nor suggest that we are poor! We 
never hesitate about an unexpected guest 
and frequently have staying guests. 
We keep our music teacher over night, 
with four meals for two piano lessons. 
We give two meals for one violin lesson. 

We make angel’s food cakes for fetes 
in summer, and nice loaf cakes in winter. 
We use plenty of cakes, pies, plum pud- 
dings and such as are called rich foods. 
We use lots of custards in summer, either 
getting extra milk or using the tickets 
we reserved in winter. We grow our 
own vegetables. 

Clothing for the family costs about 
two hundred dollars per year. The 
house-mother’s clothes are not included 
in this expenditure. 

Our actual income is $600 per annum, 
but we earn another $250 and it is pro- 
portioned to the members of the family 
as follows: two little girls, $20 each, $40; 
two girls, $30 each, $60; two boys, $30 
each, $60; one young lady $40; total, 
$200. We dress well for our locality. 

House expenses are as follows: repairs, 
taxes, insurance, $100; refurnishings, 
$50; heat and ice, $70; soap, lye, etc, 
$15; doctor and dentist’s bills, excur- 
sions, entertainments, reading matter, 
$65; total, $300. 

“Living” expenses are as follows: 
meat, lard, etc, $100; breadstuffs, $25; 
sugar (all kinds), $25; fruit, $25; eggs, 
200 dozen, $25; butter and milk, $88; 
groceries, $44; total $332. 
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A Co-operative Farm 


Fresh Vegetables and Pure Milk, with Big Dividends into the Bargain 


By Newton Marshall Hall 


» T is becoming increasingly 

4 difficult for city dwellers 

8 to obtain, even at exorbi- 

tant prices, food supplies 

from the farm which are 

fresh and free from con- 

tamination. Many farm- 

ers are now under contract to sell all 

their eggs to the cold storage collectors. 

Milk comes by train from points as far 

distant as one hundred ie and it is 

often forty hours old when it reaches 

the consumer. Worse than this, almost 

every community, large and small, suf- 

fers from periodic outbreaks of typhoid 

fever caused by infected milk and vege- 

tables. Many small dairies are unsani- 

tary to a shocking degree, the east being 

notably behind the west in this respect. 

Yet from such nests of infection come 

daily the most necessary household sup- 

plies, poisoning little children and im- 
periling the lives of thousands. 

In sheer desperation people of means 
are clubbing together and are sending 
long distances for butter and eggs. A 
few sanitary dairies are reaping a har- 
vest from the sale of milk guaranteed 
to be pure, at ten cents a quart. 

But there is a better way out, for 
families of means, at least. Why not 
establish a co-operative farm and _ be 
emancipated at once from the fear of in- 
fection, enjoying at the same time food 
supplies in their freshest and most de- 
licious condition? 

Suppose thirty families associate them- 
selves together in a co-operative com- 
pany, organized under business condi- 
tions. In the neighborhood of almost 
any city a suitable farm for the purpose 
could be secured for a price ranging 
from $10,000 to $15,000, according to 
locality. An ideal farm for such a pur- 

se, of ninety acres of choice land, with 

ouse and buildings complete, in the 
best of condition, near a small New Eng- 
land city, was sold recently for $7,500. 
This was a bargain, but with care and 
good judgment in buying, a suitable 
lant ought to be found almost anywhere 
or $10,000. For stock, a herd of fifty 
cows at $75 each would cost $3,750; five 
hundred hens at $1 each, $500; six horses 
at $100, $600; a total of $4,850. All the 


implements and machinery required of 
the most improved modern type, with 
dairy equipped with power, poultry 
houses, brooders, incubators, etc, would 
cost not to exceed $5,000, making the 
initial cost of the farm in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000. This would mean that 
each of the thirty families would make 
an original investment of about $660. 

The next step would be the securing of 
a superintendent, a man possessing the 
latest scientific knowledge of agriculture, 
and his salary should not be less than 
$2,000 a year, with house rent and farm 
supplies additional. Add $500 to this 

ary, if it should be necessary, to se- 
cure the right man. He must be given, 
of course, absolute control of the practi- 
cal end of the enterprise, without the 
slightest interference from any of the as- 
sociates. 

What would he supply to the fortunate 
families who now would own a modern 
factory for the production of pure food? 
Milk, cream, butter, eggs, vegetables of 
all kinds for summer and winter use, 
fruits of all kinds, poultry and possibly 
pork and lamb; a large percentage, in 
fact, of the supplies used in the family. 
Every morning the wagon from the farm 
would visit each house, as the milkman 
does now, leaving supplies ordered and 
taking orders for future delivery. Each 
family would be charged for supplies 
furnished at the current market rate, 
or at a standard price to be determined 
upon. A check for the amount pur- 
chased would be sent to the treasurer of 
the associates at the first of each month. 
The demand would of course be some- 
what fluctuating, but the plan would be 
to run the farm at practicaily its max- 
imum capacity, which would at all times 
more than equal the maximum demand 
of the associates, and the surplus would 
be utilized upon the farm or sold to the 
public. 

Is it a practical plan? Ten years ago 
the answer would have been emphati- 
cally, “No!” Today, it is just as em- 
phatically, “Yes!” Every year farming 
is becoming more and more an exact 
science. The modern scientific farmer 
is an expert. Behind him are the 
laboratories of magnificently equipped 
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scientific and agricultural schools. He 
guesses at nothing. He keeps accurate 
records and accounts. He maintains 
a laboratory of his own. He tests the 
soil and its products. He is conducting 
no haphazard, “rule-of-thumb”  strug- 
gle with nature, but a business enter- 
prise. Farming is becoming “intensive.” 
An acre today may produce more than 
a hundred under the old conditions. 
The success of the new power milking 
machine is a significant instance of the 
revolution which is reaching down even 
to the minute details of the business. 
Farming has heretofore given even the 
lazy and ignorant a living, today it is 
taking its place with manufacturing as 
a paying industry. 

Let us see something of what this 
model co-operative farm would produce 
under modern conditions and the income 
which would be received at prevailing 
average prices for high-class products. 
In no case is the extreme market price 


used. 

The herd should produce 45,000 quarts 
of milk at 7 cents a quart, $3,150; 5,000 
pounds of butter at 30 cents, $1,500; 
3,000 quarts of cream at 50 cents, $1,500; 
total $6,150. 

The poultry yard should produce an 
average of 60 dozen eggs a week and 
8,000 pounds of poultry each year, 3,000 
dozen eggs at 35 cents a dozen foot- 
ing up $1,050, and 8,000 pounds of poul- 
try at 30 cents, $2,400; total, $3,450. 

Garden produce, winter vegetables, 
small fruits, orchard fruits, etc, not less 
than $3,000. Total $12,600. 

The thirty families associated would 
probably take at least $9,000 worth of 
this product, leaving only $3,600 worth 
to be disposed of through other channels. 
It is probable that the value of the farm 
brand and name would be so high that 
this surplus would bring almost as much 
from outside sources, but if we deduct 
25 per cent, it leaves the total at $11,670. 
This is a very conservative estimate; the 
probabilities are that the farm could eas- 
ily produce $15,000 worth of commodities. 

* ‘ea let us consider the cost of pro- 
duction: Superintendent, $2,000 to 
$2,500; labor of two men at $30 a month, 
four at $20, $1,680; feed for fifty cows 
and six horses in addition to what is 
raised on farm, $1,050; feed for five hun- 
dred hens at $1.25, $625; cost of raising 
2,000 chickens at 60 cents, $1,200; depre- 
ciation and repairs, $500; fertilizer, seed, 
supplies, $1,000 to $1,500; total, $8,055 
to $9,055. 

Balance sheet: Value of products, 


$11,675; minimum cost of production, 
$8,055; maximum cost of production, 
$9,055; profit, $2,620 to $3,620. 

This would be a profit of from 12 to 
18 per cent on the original investment 
of $20,000. This gain is a very conserv- 
ative estimate. The cost of production 
is estimated in every item at the maxi- 
mum, and even then $1,000 is added, 
which would not under ordinary condi- 
tions be required. 

There are some who may sniff at these 
figures. It will be hard to convince 
the ordinary farmer, who struggles along 
for a bare existence, that there is any such 
— in farming, and the amateur, who 

as been beguiled into “kid gloved” 
farming and sinks several thousand dol- 
lars a year in his experiment, will be apt 
to smile at such estimates. It should 
be said, then, that these figures have 
been verified by two experts, Mr. Albert 
W. Fulton and Mr. Edwin C. Powell of 
the American Agriculturist, to whom the 
thanks of the writer are due for special 
information, and also sometime ago by 
members of the faculty of the New 
Hampshire agricultural college, the two 
sources practically agreeing. Of course, 
the estimates are roughly made, and fig- 
ures would vary greatly in different sec- 
tions of the country, but it is believed 
that they indicate results with substan- 
tial accuracy. 

It must be noted that the especially 
favorable exhibition is due, in consid- 
erable part, to the fact that a reason- 
able constant market is provided for 
varied products at retail prices, elimi- 
nating all middlemen’s profits. This 
great advantage the average farmer does 
not possess, 

The profits indicated would reducg the 
cost of living in the favored faniilies 
very materially, but, if there were no 
profit whatever, if the families con- 
cerned could be assured simply of prod- 
ucts, absolutely fresh and beyond any 
possibility of contamination, even at pre- 
vailing prices, they would no doubt 
count themselves most fortunate. Of 
this result, a plentiful supply of the 
most necessary articles of food, abso- 
lutely pure and at current prices, there 
can be no doubt, under such an arrange- 
ment. It is believed that the necessary 
business arrangements, after the enter- 
prise was launched, would cause no more 
trouble than the ordinary relations with 
tradesmen. 

Such a plan is, of course, only for the 
fortunate few. Must the majority con- 
tinue to suffer? The experiment would 
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have to be “tried out” by a group of 
men who could afford to put the capital 
into it. There would be lessons to learn, 
very possibly at first, some losses to 
and disappointments to bear. 
ere is no reason why, after these 
lessons are learned, the plan might not 
be worked on a much larger scale with a 
larger number of families and a smaller 
initial outlay. Co-operative experiments 
have not been popular in America, and 
et “business so common 
in the United States, are to a certain ex- 
tent of a similar character. May the 
time not be ripe for the lesser combina- 
tions which shall contribute to the health 
and well-being of the family? There 
seems to be no way in which these mat- 
ters can be regulated by public control. 
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May we not be forced into combining 
for the right to have the articles of daily 
food beyond suspicion of contamination? 
It may be a step toward that time when 
the municipality shall furnish pure milk, 
at least, at a reasonable price, to all 
citizens. 

It is hoped that some group of men 
may give this idea a fair trial. Even 
should it fail the loss would be small, 
because farm and stock could be sold, 
with a depreciation of value, of course, 
but not enough to be significant to the 
men who might be involved. To such 
men the original investment would be 
a small matter. It should prove a good 
business investment on the financial side, 
and it ought to pay still larger dividends 
in health and satisfaction, 


How to Get Good Seeds : 


By Edward J. Canning 


Director of the Botanic Garden of Smith College 


E may have been disappointed in 

previous seasons when our seeds 

did not come up, or when the flow- 
ers we did raise were not as fine or as 
brightly colored as the lithographed seed 
packets made us believe they would be; 
still we are always willing to try again, 
an‘ in this article I want if I can to help 
the amateur to discover the reasons why 
his seeds failed, or why his flowers were 
poor or “off color.” 

The flowers we grow should be the 
choicest of whatever kinds we elect, be- 
cause the home garden is for the affec- 
tions. We should not be satisfied with 

ansies poorly marked, and about one- 
half the size of other people’s, or with 
petunias or zinnias dull or poor in color; 
it means that something is wrong. 

There are three important points for 
the amateur to remember in raising flow- 
ers from seed for the decoration of the 
home garden, namely: 

To select the good and well known 
‘kinds that grow most easily, and to leave 
the “novelties” alone. 

To purchase the best seeds, from reli- 
able seed firms only. 

‘To plant them in well prepared soil, 
at the proper depth, and at the right 
season. 

Almost everyone knows the good and 
well tried garden annuals—the poppies, 


marigolds, china asters, zinnias, stocks, 
mignonette, etc. Their names are house- 
hold words. But the “novelties,” as they 
are called, are apt to be nothing more 
than “sports,” and a “sport’’ is a plant 
whose character is not fixed; you cannot 
depend upon their coming true from 
seed, for they may show a decided rever- 
sion toward the wild, parental form. 

After making up a list of the flowers 
you like best, the next and most impor- 
tant point of all is to purchase the best 
seeds, for it is here that chance of 
your success or failure lies. The best 
seeds are not only fresh and viable, but 
they are well bred. For instance, the 
best bred pansies have large and hand- 
some flowers of good substance, the col- 
ors bright and the markings decided and 
perfect. The seed to produce such pan- 
sies must be saved from the first flow- 
ers of those which have these character- 
istics; and more than this, to make sure 
that the seedlings shall produce as good 
and perfect flowers as their parents the 
flowers must be cross-pollinated by hand, 
that is, the pollen transferred with a 
small camel’s-hair brush from the sta- 
mens of one flower to the pistil of an- 
other flower of like or closely related 
color and markings; and finally, to pro- 
tect these hand pollinated flowers (until 
fertilization is accomplished) from the 
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visits of bees or other insects which 
would, with their heavy bodies, transfer 
undesirable pollen. 

What is true of the best pansies is true 
of petunias, asters, poppies, marigolds 
and most of our common garden annuals. 
To keep up the quality, size, color or 
markings of these highly improved flow- 
ers, artificial cross-pollination must be 
constantly practiced or a _ reversion 
toward the wild ancestral form is the 
result; and so when we find that after 
giving our plants fairly liberal treatment 
in regard to soil and situation, our flow- 
ers are poor in color, size, or substance, 
we may know that we have purchased 
an inferior grade of seeds. They are 
most probably from flowers that have 
been pollinated by bees only, and while 
the bee is most useful in bringing about 
the fertilization of flowers for the pro- 
duction of seeds and fruits, he hasn’t 
any eye for character in flowers; they 
evidently all look alike to him; he con- 
cerns himself only in gathering nectar, 
and the pollination of flowers he most 
probably does unconsciously. 

Within the past few years, the breed- 
ing of seeds has come to be of great im- 
portance. Formerly, if seeds would grow, 
that was all that was expected of them; 
today, seedsmen who value their reputa- 
tion, if they do not grow a good propor- 
tion of their own seeds, see to it that the 
sources whence they secure their supplies 
are men who constantly practice this 
breeding of seeds. In this country and 
in Europe hundreds of acres are devoted 
to it. 

In the summer of 1904 the writer vis- 
ited a large seed farm in the south of 
England where he saw some four or five 
acres devoted to the improvement of 
nasturtiums, half an acre to snapdragons, 
three or four acres of pansies, and so on. 
Men devote their lives to the improve- 
ment of these common garden flowers, 
ever selecting and crossing the best types 
of whatever they undertake to improve, 
and since this is carried on in such a 
large way with so many thousands to 
select the best types from, itis obvious 
that it is no economy from the stand- 
point of quality to save one’s own seeds, 
even though we did cross the best types. 

Then again, flowers are most easily 
improved where they-grow to their great- 
est perfection. For instance, the best 
pansies are grown in England, Scotland 
and France. The seed of the common 
garden stocks is grown in one or two 

laces in Germany—Erfurt and Qued- 
inburg. Petunias, Phlox drummondi, 


asters, zinnias and many others reach 

their greatest perfection in this country; 

the best seedsmen realize this and ob- 

tain their supplies from the source or 

— where these flowers do their 
st. 

But I fancy I hear some reader ask- 
ing, Do not these highly bred seeds cost 
more? To which I answer: No, espe- 
cially if quality is counted. If you deal 
with some reliable seedsman, who makes 
a business of raising and importing 
seeds, one may not perhaps get as many 
seeds for the money as the local florist 
or grocery store would give you, but one 
can depend upon at least 95 per cent 
of these seeds germinating, and each 
seouag will produce flowers of perfect 
orm and color; the best of their kind. 
Therefore, I repeat once more that the 
most important point in raising flowers is 
to purchase the best bred seeds of some 
reliable seedsman. 

The third important point in raising 
flowers for the home garden is planting 
them at the right season, in well pre- 
pared soil and proper depth. If one has 
not the convenience of a frame with 
glass sash to sow seeds in, then devote a 
small border to the purpose. It should 
be free from shade and the roots of 
trees. Make the soil as fine as possible 
by digging and raking, then sow the 
seeds in shallow drills from one to two 
inches deep, and eight inches apart. 
This is better than sowing the seeds 
broadcast, because they can be covered 
more evenly, and more easily kept free of 
weeds. 

Provision should be made against 
heavy rains (which would wash the seeds 
away) by nailing a few light boards to- 
gether as a shutter, and placing either a 
board or rail all around the seed border 
to support it. 

If one has a frame the seeds of almost 
all annuals may be sown in the north- 
ern states, from April 1 to 10, but if 
only a border, it must be deferred till 
April 20. With due care in keeping the 
seed border just damp, the seedlings 
should be ready to plant out singly where 
they are intended to flower between May 
20 and June 1, choosing always a damp 
or dull day for the purpose. Sweet peas 
of course should be planted in four- 
inch deep drills where they are in- 
tended to flower, and as early as the 
frost is out of the ground, and since pan- 
sies are essentially spring blooming 
plants they should be sown in August and 
the seedlings transplanted in the fall. 
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The Enemies of Baby 


I—Constipation 
By Emma E. Walker, M D 


== HICH room is Mrs 

©’Malley’s?” I asked 

" the janitorof an East 

Side tenement. He 

directed me to a dark 

cubby-hole on the 

fifth floor back. 

Here, lying on a ragged lean-to, I found 

the baby had been sent to attend. 

The child was fretting and looked sick 
and wretched. 

I questioned the mother closely and 
soon learned that this baby of five months 
often cried with colic. The breath was 
offensive. The stools were hard and dry 
and there was not always a daily motion, 
whereas, there should have been two or 
three. At times, mucus and even traces 
of blood were passed. The child looked 
dull and it did not sleep well. It was a 
clear case of se one of the 
commonest enemies of baby. 

As constipation is only a symptom, 
the next step was to find out the cause. 
First the mother’s habits of life were 
looked into. They were in general such 
as I had suspected from the child’s con- 
dition. The teapot stood on the back of 
the stove all day long always ready to 
pour out its rank fluid. Naturally the 
mother herself was constipated, the tan- 
nin in the tea doubtless contributing 
largely to this condition. She stayed in 
the house all day long, rarely taking a 
breath of outdoor air and never any in- 
vigorating exercise. She was, too, a 
hearty eater. Examination of her milk 
showed that it contained too little fat, 
and too high a percentage of proteid. 

When she sat down by my side I ex- 
plained the harm that she was doing her 
child by her own careless habits. I 
handed her a pencil and paper that she 
might write down in two columns, 
headed respectively, “Mother” and 
“Baby,” a few simple directions to regu- 
late her own life as well as that of the 


child. Of course, tea was to be cut out _ 


entirely; coffee also was to be avoided. 
Cocoa and rich milk were substituted. 
Oatmeal and cornmeal gruels were to be 
taken. Fortunately for Mrs O’Malley 
and her baby there was a fund at my dis- 
posal which supplied these luxuries. Be- 
sides this was ordered a diet of fresh 
meat, fresh vegetables, oatmeal with 


cream, unbolted bread, stewed fruit, figs 
and prunes. A glass of Vichy or cold 
water on rising was advised. She was to 
be outdoors at least two hours each day. 
This meant taking the baby with her, for 
she was her own nursemaid. The ne- 
cessity of at least one daily movement 
of the bowels was insisted upon. This 
must be obtained even if a mild laxa- 
tive had to be used. And the last item 
that came under the list headed “ Mother” 
was sleep—plenty of sleep and early 
hours. 

Then we began to fill up the column 
under “Baby.” I felt sure that if the 
mother faithfully followed out her own 
directions many or all of baby’s trou- 
bles would disappear. The mother was 
greatly surprised when she learned that 
her child, even at this age, could be 
trained to regular habits of emptying its 
bowels. For the bowel is a structure 
most amenable to habit. Many cases of 
chronic constipation date back to care- 
less habits of infancy which are over- 
looked by mothers. Thus it is most im- 
portant to inculcate regularity at the 
earliest moment possible. The best time 
for so training the baby is just after the 
morning meal, for food taken into the 
stomach naturally starts the muscles of 
both stomach and intestines to working. 

The child should be placed on a com- 
fortable low chair which is of such a 
height that the little feet are supported. 
They should never be allowed to dangle. 
The correct posture is very important. 

By observing exactly the same hour 
every day a great factor in the establish- 
ment of good habits will be gained. 
All possible encouragement should be 
given to the attainment of the desired 
result, as there are various natural hin- 
drances which have to be overcome. 

In the baby the large intestine, which 
is comparatively long, is folded upon it- 
self in the narrow pelvis. This helps to 
obstruct the free passage of the stools. 
There is also lack of development of 
muscular structure in the intestine and 
deficient nerve power, which by many 
authorities is considered an important 
element in the causation of constipation. 
The muscular movements may be stim- 
ulated by massage. 

The hands of the mother ought to be 
warmed and oiled before beginning this 
manipulation. The stroke begins just 
above the right groin, lightly at first. 
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The fingers rub in a horseshoe-sha 
curve upward as far as the ribs, t 
across and downward to the left groin. 
The hand presses a little deeper at each 
succeeding stroke, as the baby grows 
used to it. General kneading is also 
sometimes of advantage. The massage 
should be given every morning and even- 
ing for five or ten minutes, always at the 
same time and never directly after feed- 
ing. 

In some cases constipation is caused 
by little fissures of the anus. The child 
is frightened by the pain which it suf- 
fers on straining. After these tiny in- 
juries are atten to there is no more 
trouble 7 

The next point in the treatment of the 
baby, one which came to Mrs O’Malley 
with surprise, is the necessity of giv- 
ing a drink of water between feedings. 
This alone will often overcome consti- 
pation. Milk is a food and not a 
drink. A teaspoonful of water may be 

iven just before or after nursing. 
Genntlines the substitution of a feed- 
ing of modified milk for a breast feed- 
ing will better matters when the moth- 
er’s milk is not just right. Oatmeal 
gruel is sometimes added to the bottle 
food. A little cream in quite warm 
water may be given to baby immediately 
before nursing. cases in which 
does not agree or in which it does not 
produce the desired result a very little 
pure cod-liver or sweet oil may be sub- 
stituted. Never give castor oil, as con- 
stipation follows its first effects. Some- 
times a small lump of loaf sugar dis- 
solved in a teaspoonful of water and 


given with the oil, increases its efficacy. ° 


Fats are badly borne when the liver is 
_ Inactive. 

For babies over four months a little 
nag juice or orange juice is helpful. 

or those over one year a mixture of 
cream one ounce, water one ounce, and 
milk four ounces, often acts well. To 
older children porridge and prune jelly 
are sometimes given. To make the prune 
jelly, the fruit is stewed for several hours 
and mashed through a colander. To 
each pint of the pulp is added one table- 
spoonful of molasses. 

In _bottle-fed babies, constipation is 
often relieved by increasing the quantity 
of cream or top milk. Milk should 
never be boiled as it is very constipating. 
So is lime water. 

Cold favors constipation, and the baby 
should be warmly clothed about the ab- 
domen and legs. 
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The baby should also have its own spe- 
cial exercises. The clothes should be 
short enough not to interfere. It is well 
once a day in a warm room to remove 
the dress and skirts, and then baby can 
kick for fifteen or twenty minutes to its 
heart’s content. 

In some cases all that is needed is a 
little stimulant to the rectum. This may 
be given by a suppository, which usually 
acts quickly. The best for a baby are 
those made of gluten. They look like 
the old-fashioned “so ick,” and are 
made in small, cone-shaped pieces. A 
suppository is dipped into olive oil and 
gently inserted in the rectum. It is held 
there till the stool pushes it out. A 
cone of oiled paper may be used. Soap 
suppositories are more irritating but 
are better than those made of glycerin. 
The soap-stick is made of a piece of 
castile which is whittled down to a 
smooth conical stick two or more inches 
long, with a half-inch base and a quarter-, 
inch tip. 

Suppositories, enemata and drugs 
should be reserved to the very last in 
the treatment of constipation in the 
baby. Drugs should never be used un- 
less under the direction of a physician. 
Cases of poisoning by patent cathartics 
have been reported. In the treatment 
of these cases it is attention to the little 
things that counts. 

And the real cure depends upon diet. 


New York’s Baby Market 


By Mary Vida Clark 


We hear a great deal about New York 
as the center of the money market, or 
the stock market, or the grain market, 
but there is another market which is 
not often mentioned, in which New 
York occupies an equally important 
place, and that is the baby market. 

The baby market maintains a steady 
activity, for the demand almost always 
exceeds the supply. The call for two- 
year-old, blue-eyed, yellow-haired or- 
phaned girls of re —— parentage 
is such as to create almost a panic when 
one is known to have come on the 
market. 

Boys, to be sure, are sometimes a drug 
on the market, for an unbusinesslike 
Providence arranges for the produc- 
tion of a larger number of boys than 
girls, and frequently floods the market 
with uncalled-for goods of this descrip- 
tion. Here is an unsolved problem in 
domestic psychology—why is it that 
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childless couples, who, if they could have 
a child of their own would probably 
prefer a boy, insist upon a girl when it 
comes to adoption? 

The children who are “placed-out,” ac- 
cording to the technical phrase of the 
agencies engaged in the distribution of 
homeless children among childless homes, 
are of many kinds, sizes and ages, from 
the foundling of a day to the orphan 
asylum graduate of sixteen. But per- 
haps the most interesting in the possi- 
bilities of its career is the real city baby, 
the foundling or abandoned child who is 
picked up in a public place, such as a 
park, a ferry, or an elevated station, gc- 
casionally an ash barrel, fre- 
quently a dark hallway. Such a baby is 
generally brought by its discoverer to 
the attention of the nearest policeman, 
in whose strong, if sometimes unskill- 
ful arms, it is conveyed to Bellevue hos- 
pital. Here without delay it is fur- 
nished with a name, and what is more 
important, with a religion. Striving to 
be impartial, the city orders that its 
foundling babies be baptized alternately 
Catholic and protestant, and so the priest 
or the minister is summoned, and the 
babies, Jew or Gentile, regardless of 
race, color or physiognomy, are parceled 
out in turn to the two branches of the 


Christian church. If it is a baby’s turn 
to be Catholic it is then turned over to 


the Guild of the Infant Savior, if 
protestant to the State Charities aid as- 
sociation. 

These societies maintain no _ institu- 
tions, but board their babies in family 
homes, each in a separate home, where 
the baby can have a mother’s care, and 
in the case of young and feeble infants 
with women who have lost their own 
babies at birth or soon after and are 
glad to act as wet nurses to the little 
strangers. Under these natural condi- 
tions of home life and mother care the 
babies thrive so wonderfully that the 
death rate among the foundlings has 
been as low as 10 per cent, while under 
the system which prevailed eight years 
ago, of caring for such babies in a big 
city hospital, the death rate was between 
95 and 100 per cent among those who 
were not immediately reclaimed. 

Think of the extravagance of throw- 
ing away the lives of these babies, hun- 
dreds of them every year, when child- 
less mothers from Maine to California 
were stretching out empty arms for 
them! New York finally learned the 
lesson that Boston had to teach, and 
abandoned institutional care for its in- 
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fant wards who are not actually sick 
and in need of hospital care. Under 
the present system, as soon as the babies 
are old enough, and strong enough, 
fatted for the market so to speak, they 
are given out for adoption to the multi- 
tudes of would-be fathers and mothers 
who feel that home is not home without 
a baby. 

An agent of the society visits each 
home which has applied for a baby, 
talks with the members of the family, 
visits the persons whose names are given 
as references, and talks confidentially 
with them regarding the home, and if 
there is still any reason to doubt the 
charactér of the home, other reliable 
people are visited and every suggested 
trail followed up until the agent is able 
to write a report so full of details as to 
leave no reasonable doubt in the minds 
of the superior and deciding authorities 
of the society regarding the character 
and circumstances of the applicants. 

All orphan asylums and other insti- 
tutions caring for children do more or 
less of what is called placing out work. 
Twenty-five such institutions, according 
to the report of the state board of char- 
ities, placed out in homes by adoption 
or indenture during the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1905, about seven 
hundred and fifty children. 

The societies organized especially for 
lacing out work, which do the largest 

usiness, are the Children’s Aid society 
and the Catholic home bureau. The 
Children’s Aid society was organized 
by the late Charles Loring Brace in 
1853 and is well known throughout the 
country. During its fifty-three years of 
work it has rescued and placed in family 
homes nearly 25,000 orphans or aban- 
doned children, and last year found 
homes for 718 such children. The chil- 
dren cared for by this society are of all 
ages, and they are placed in many parts 
of the United States, to a large extent 
in the western states, where thousands 
of them have grown to be reputable citi- 
zens. 

Nearly twenty-five hundred children 
are annually distributed institu- 
tions and societies located in New York 
city to family homes far and near, and 
those familiar with such work estimate 
that fully three hundred more children 
are disposed of in this way by smaller 
private societies and individuals, whose 
statistics are not easily secured. Thus 
nearly three thousand homeless and 
friendless children of the great city are 
given goad homes every year. 
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Steady application to the work in 
hand resulted for me after the first two 
weeks in an intense desire to give up try- 
ing to perform housekeeping miracles. 
I had made a great many mistakes-of the 
stupid kind, I had spoiled good food and 
I was tired, while the end to be attained 
still seemed a long way off. 

“Let’s not eat again,” I ventured, one 
afternoon as Mother and I were sitting 
on the piazza. 

Mother moved her sprained ankle gin- 
gerly, and then we looked at each other 
and laughed. That kitchen, with its 
everlasting sameness of fires and dishes 
and food cooked and uncooked, had ceased 
to appeal to my pride or. my ambition 
since Mother’s accident. Things didn’t 
move quite so smoothly as before, and 
I was not so sure as I had been-of the 


charms of that home to which Ned and I~ 


were looking forward. The day that I 
sugared the soup and burned the chops 
and filled the house with odors of onion 
was still fresh in my memory, and the 
discouraging part of it was that I knew 
better. Just leaving things around 
brought the sugar in the place of the 


salt; scribbling some rhymes that rang: 


in my head burned up the chops, and 
neglecting to put the big pieces of bread 
crust in the water in which the onions 
were simmering made Father feel that he 
ought to eat in his shirt sleeves to pre- 
serve the unities of the domestic situa- 
tion. With a grave face and amused 
eyes he penciled a few words in his note- 
book and handed me the torn leaf. 
“Henry Ward Beecher said that most 
people do everything three times: in an- 
ticipation, in reality, and in reminis- 
cence.” And he left me to make my own 
application to the immediate question of 
boiled onions. 

All these things lingered in my memory 
as Mother and I sat on the piazza 
after luncheon, and they were responsi- 
ble for my despairing suggestion. 

“TLet’s have sandwiches and milk for 
our supper, and telephone Father to get 
dinner in town; Ned wasn’t coming over 
tonight, anyway.” 


While I waited for Mother’s assent, 
the telephone rang and after I came 
back I simply dropped at her side and 
gasped out the news: “Father is bring- 
ing two men and Ned out to dinner.” 

“Go for Katie Ross,” said Mother, 
quickly, and I was off like a flash. 
Katie couldn’t come, but her brother’s 
wife would be afther helpin’ me, and 
when I returned it was with nothing 
more substantial than the hypotheti- 
cal promise of the mythical relative. 
Clearly, “the need of a world of men 
for me,” and, having given the range a 
spiteful shake and donned the despised 
apron, I contemplated the prospect of 
getting a good and carefully prepared 
dinner, the first of its kind which I had 
ever attempted alone. 

“Think it out first,”” warned Mother, 
“and write it down. Telephone for what 
you need; don’t hurry and don’t fuss; 
keep your head, my dear, and your hands 
will take care of the rest.” 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon this is 
what we evolved: little neck clams, 
purée of peas, broiled chicken with po- 
tatoes, cucumbers and a simple egg salad, 
charlotte russe with maraschino cherries, 
toasted crackers and cheese and coffee. 

My pencil dropped and I looked at 
Mother in blank amaze. “It isn’t very 
grand,” I said, slowly, “but it’s way be- 
yond me. I’m just about educated up 
to steak and mashed potatoes. If Katie 
Ross’ brother’s wife don’t be afther 
helpin’ me I see where Father and his 
fine friends go down to the . Melden 
house. Oh, Mother, let me telephone 
for them to dine in town; I never, never, 
never can in all this world.” 

“There are just as many panics in a 
kitchen as on a battle field,” laughed 
that determined and dominating Mother 
of mine, “and when you get over this 
one, let me know.” So she returned to 
her book, and I wrapped my head in my 
apron and gave myself over to a success- 
sion of hot and cold chills, after which 
I telephoned for clams to be sent opened, 
iced and ready to serve, for three broil- 
ers, cucumbers, lettuce and a pint of 


cream. Everything else seemed to be 
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available, and Mother volunteered to 
make butterballs, and to cut the little 
round potatoes with the potato scoop, be- 
cause those things would take time. 
Mother always worked evenly, steadily 
and without haste. It so happened that 
I had never seen anyone make butter 
balls. 

They just “were,” to my thinking 
and it was a revelation to see the nicety 
of work that went into their construc- 
tion. A half pound of butter was cut 
into small cubes, and these Mother 
formed with her fingers into somewhat 
irregular round balls, dropping them 
into a pan of ice water. In another pan 
of ice water stood the wooden spats, 
which had been carefully scalded, and 
when all the butter balls were thoroughly 
cooled it was the work of a very few 
moments to roll them lightly between the 
spats, giving to each ball the regular, 
rounded, corrugated appearance which 
made them so attractive. Our butter al- 
ways had a delicious flavor, because 
Mother liked to drop two or three big 
sweet clover heads in the butter jar, “to 
make it taste real.” 

After this she made the potato balls. 
I tried to help her but mine were dis- 
graceful, all sizes and shapes. The lit- 
tle trick of pressing the scoop in very 
firmly took some practice for a novice. 

“Mashed potatoes and steak,” I sighed 
as the dainty white spheres fell rapidly 
into the bowl of cold water. “Isn’t 
Father glad he married you?” “Just 
about as glad as Ned will be when he 
marries you,” retorted Mother. 

“We're going to board,” I said, with 
conviction. “I shall never in all this 
world be able to rise to the hights of a 
cook and a_ housekeeper. here’s so 
much to it, Mother; you never finish 
learning.” 

“That isn’t confined to housekeeping. 
When you finish learning anything in 
this world it is because you yourself have 
given out, or given up, not because there 
is no more to learn. And if you are 

oing to condemn Ned to a_ boarding 
md it will be because you are less 
capable and more selfish than I thought.” 

‘Please, ma’am, we won’t board, but 
don’t look at me like that, I’d rather 
pare potatoes.” 

To pay for her scornfulness, I gave 
Mother the mayonnaise to make. Her’s 
never curdled. One thing that bothered 
me in my experimental period was what 
a cook of Mother’s called “cruddling.” 
“Tt’s my greatest trouble, ma’am,” this 
cook said, “everything cruddling.“” Moth- 
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er’s mayonnaise didn’t “cruddle” be- 
cause she always used the yolk of a hard 
beiled egg, which she powdered with the 
dry ingredients first. This mixture she 
added to a well beaten yolk, and into the 
whole she poured oil, not drop by drop 
after the approved but tedious fashion 
of the cook books, but in a tiny, steady 
stream, beating constantly with a silver 
fork, which she greatly preferred to an 
egg beater. At the point where it looked 
good and tasted horrid she put in the 
vinegar or lemon juice, and reduced it to 
the proper consistency, adding more oil 
if necessary and cream at the last. 

It isn’t a way that anyone dares ap- 
prove, because there is an orthodoxy of 
mayonnaise from which only heretics 
and good cooks dare dissent. 

I was so entirely occupied with giv- 
ing Mother things to do that I was for- 
getting my own part, so I sliced the cu- 
cumbers to paper thinness and put them 
in cracked ice, because Father liked them 
crisp and not wilted. The peas were 
left-overs, and they were heated and 

ressed through a sieve, in readiness to 

added to the slightly thickened milk 
with a bit of whipped cream, put in at 
the last minute. Mother nearly stepped 
on her sprained ankle when she saw me 
preparing a thickening of flour and 
water. ‘Now don’t,” she ejaculated, “I’d 
as soon eat Katie Ross’ brother’s wife’s 
cooking as that. Make a roux.” 

“A what?” Verily, I had much to 
learn. 

“A roux. 


I mean, put a spoonful of » 
butter in a saucepan, and when it is | 
melted add the same quantity of flour. , 
As it cooks, add the milk, and stir it 


constantly. That method cooks the flour 
more thoroughly than is done by a boil-/ 
ing liquid. Anything but these creams 
and sauces and soups that have that raw 
flour taste, and that buttery look.” 
“Well,” I said, “If I can remember 
Tl try not to do any fourth-rate cook- 
ing for a first-rate Mother, but I’ve got 
to make a sponge cake now for that 
charlotte russe, and what shall I do with 
these innocents? I forgot about them,’ 
and I dragged forth the three chickens 
with their hopeless looking legs. ‘Those 
aren’t in their first youth,” said Mother, 
a bit anxiously. “I don’t like to steam 
a broiled chicken, but when they are a 
little old it’s the only way. Give them 
about fifteen minutes in the steamer and 
then butter them and broil them slowly, 
covered with the split side down, until 
they are nearly done. Then you can 
brown the upper side without charring 
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the skin. Put your boiler on something 
to raise it a little distance from the coal 
if your fire is hot.” 

“That fire is going to be just right,” 
I affirmed, sustained by the proud con- 
viction that broilers and mayonnaise 
might be beyond me, but fires, there I 
was right at home. 

In the housekeeping years that have 
since come and gone, I have learned to 
value the sort of suggestions that Mother 
gave in her teaching. They were adapted 
to existing conditions. The cook books, 
with calm superiority, always take it 
for granted that the best of everything 
will be immediately available for culi- 
nary purposes. If the receipt reads 
“cream,” even as one recent cook book 
airily remarks “a gallon of cream,” woe 
be to the unfortunate who presumes to 
substitute anything of lesser grandeur. 
But many a time the housekeeper in 
moderate circumstances is confronted 
by the proposition how to make the best 
out of the second best, how to use every 
thing in such a way as to disguise hum- 
ble origins, in fact, to make “skim milk 
masquerade as cream” without throwing 
off the mask at the critical moment. The 
housekeeper must be, at all hazards, an 
optimist, and an optimist, you remem- 
ber, is said to be “one whose milk is al- 
ways cream,” rather than a_ pessimist, 
“whose cream is always milk.” The man 
who gave those definitions had a good 
cook for a wife, no doubt about it. 

It was even so with those broilers. 
Depending upon an ordinary cook book, 
they would have been tough and unin- 
viting, but as it was they defied the 
criticisms of the most exacting palate. 
They were simply “large for their age,” 
for, as there was no ground for doubt- 
ing their extreme youth, their size be- 
came merely a matter for joyful congrat- 
ulation. 

“T’ll put my sponge cake in now and 
get that out of the way,” I said, “and 
then I'll put on the milk for the soup 
in the double boiler and put the potatoes 
on to boil, and boil the eggs for the 
salad.” 

“Good,” cried Mother, cheerfully. 
“You are beginning to cook now. You 
are really getting past the words-of-one- 
syllable stage, and are getting hold of 
the thing as a whole. en a cook be- 
gins to make sentences and use ‘and’ in 
her work, I revive and have hopes of her. 
This dinner is going to be a great suc- 
cess,” 

Just as I was lifted to the seventh 
heaven by her approbation, and had 
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caught up the kettle of boiling water for 
the eggs, I was dropped to earth by the 
quick warning, “Cold water for those 
salad eggs. Let them come to a boil 
and cook fifteen minutes; then they will 
be even and firm and the yolks will be 
exactly in the middle. ” 

“Words-of-one-syllable,”” my tone was 
disgusted enough. “Is there anything 
straight ahead and the way you think it 
naturally would be in cooking? I haven’t 
found it yet. There’s always some un- 
heard of, very-much-better way to do 
everything. Wouldn’t you suppose boil- 
ing water would boil things?” 

That emotion spent itself in egg-beat- 
ing for the cake, and in twenty min- 
utes the thin, soft, golden brown layer 
was cooling on the table, ready to be cut 
in strips for the charlotte russe. 

When I went in to arrange the dining 
table everything was “doing,” as the 
twins would say, and it was just thirty 
minutes before Father was due to ap- 
_- I glanced once more at my paper. 

e clams had come and were all ready 
to be put on the plates. The soup was 
ready to have the peas added. ‘The 
chickens were steamed, but I did not 
want to broil them too soon; the cucum- 
bers were crisp, the lettuce had been 
washed and laid in a napkin on the ice 
and the eggs were sliced and ready, all 
but the first one, which I had blackened 
by using a steel knife; the crackers 
were toasting, and it wouldn’t take long 
to whip the cream, because Mother never 
used gelatine in her charlottes, just plain 
sweetened, whipped cream, flavored as 
she liked it. 

As I whisked the pretty centerpiece 
and best dainty china into place I gave 
myself a shock trying to remember about 
the hot and cold plates. ‘It’s all hot and 
cold, from the cook to the coffee,” so I 
comforted my soul, and as I said the 
word coffee it came over me that there 
wasn’t any coffee, because it had been 
forgotten. “Now, Mother, isn’t it too 
hateful,” and the cook’s eyes began to 
brim over at the prospect of the failure 
of such a nice dinner. “Father’s din- 
ner is spoiled if he can’t have coffee, and 
he just can’t, because there isn’t any,” 
but even as I said it I had a hopeful 
feeling that Mother would conjure coffee 
out of something. 

“Didn’t you put a covered pitcher of 
cold coffee in the refrigerator this morn- 
ing?” she asked, slowly. 

“Yes, but that’s no good, I just saved 
it to drink in case the household catas- 
trophes gave me three or four attacks 
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of nervous prostration before luncheon.” 

“Did you pour it off the grounds be- 
fore it had stood too long ?” 

“Right after breakfast, and I covered 
it and put it on the ice the way you said.” 

“Then it will be all right to heat it 
and serve it, because our coffee is always 
strong. I’d rather have it fresh, of 
course, but this makes an excellent sub- 
stitute if you can’t help yourself.” 

“T knew you could do it, Mother,” 
(oh, the relief I felt!) “now it’s all clear 
sailing and if Father and Ned don’t like 
this dinner they can get another girl.” 
Thus exulted the cook. 

The chickens were beginning to sizzle, 
the whipped eream stood in its little cov- 
ered churn by the ice, the sponge cake, 
cut in pretty strips, lined the individual 
glasses standing on the dainty doilies on 
the very best dessert plates, and there 
was just time to scramble the doors shut 
— Father’s laugh was heard in the 

all. 

Then I had another panic and wanted 
nothing so much as to run and hide. 
That being impossible, I gave a last look 
at the flowers, lighted the candles, and 
attended to the hundred and one last 
things, each of which ought to be the 
very last, and can’t, with one pair of 
hands to do the work. Olives, nuts, 
water, ice, candies, all the impossible and 
unnecessary and very important little 
forks and spoons, my brain whirled, and 
at that moment one candle shade burned 
up and covered the tablecloth with black 
bits of silk. Fortunately, there was an- 
other, and the damage was soon repaired, 
but it wasn’t calculated to lessen the 
panic of the mind. But by the time the 
cold and peaceful clams were served the 
sight of the pretty table and the sound 
of laughter and talk had cheered my 
spirits and my demure white apron cov- 
ered a heart whose beating was some- 
where near normal again. 

The soup was at the point of perfection 
when it was served, and I had kept 
mother glued to her chair in the kitchen. 
Not for gold dollars would I have let 
her sit at that table with the others, for 
all father’s vehement protests when he 
first came in. She was the success of 
the occasion, I assured him, and he could 
tell those unsuspecting men that she had 
a sprained ankle. 

How fast they all ate soup! It was 
positively indecent haste. But Mother 
warned again, “Don’t hurry, everything 
is all right and they are having a fine 
time. No one is in misery but you. 
That chicken is just right.” 
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With hasty hand I took the parsley 
Mother had been preparing. Some went 
on the chicken, some went in the melted 
butter that was lightly poured over the 
potatoes, and the rest, I regret to say, 
went on the floor. But everything did 
look very nice, and my hungry mouth 
watered as I politely passed and passed 
and passed thi which were growing 
beautifully less. 

But by the time a few odd legs and 
wings had returned to the kitchen, and 
Mother was rejoicing in the smoothness 
of the mayonnaise, of which she secured 
about a saltspoonful, the cook was her- 
self again, and felt serene and confident 
as she added the red cherries to the white 
cream, and passed the unimpeachable 
coffee. 

I never expect again to go through 
such a gamut of emotions, hope and 
despair, joy and sorrow, confidence and 
distrust, pride and humiliation. A first 
night at a great play doesn’t stir the 
feminine soul to its depths any more than 
the first preparation of a really good 
meal. Don’t underrate cooking; it has 
powers you never dream of until you rush 
in and give yourself body and soul to 
the accomplishment of something which 
looks so simple that you expect the first 
ignorant Swede or Pole whom you en- 
gage to do it with perfect ease. 

After it was all over Father slipped 
out to the kitchen, “My girl, I was proud 
of you. I felt sure you could be de- 
pended upon.” Never again will any- 
thing sound quite so sweet as that did, 
unless it was Mother’s, “You can if you 
want to, my dear.” 

As for Ned, when Katie Ross’ brother’s 
wife did appear in time to wash the 
dishes, he disappeared with the cook, 
and Mother’s laughing voice followed us 
down the path, “How do you feel now 
about boarding?” “Young Man About 
to be Married,” adjured Ned, solemnly, 
“pick out your wife’s Mother before you 
choose your wife.” 


Cook CavLiIrLoweER in milk and water, 


a little more than half water. The veg- 
etable will come out beautifully white 
and have a much richer flavor than when 
cooked in water alone. Cauliflower thus 
cooked, and dressed with drawn butter, 
pepper; salt and a dash of lemon juice 
makes a very palatable dish. Cooked in 
milk and water and then placed on the 
ice to chill cauliflower works up into a 
very nice salad simply served with a leaf 
or two of crisp lettuce and dressed with 
oil, lemon juice, pepper and salt, Pepys. 
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A Correct Luncheon 


By Linéa Hull Larned 


A luncheon for one’s women friends 
is @ most popular form of entertainment. 
The most successful function is that in 
which congenial spirits are brought to- 
gether, the menu is dainty, well chosen 
and delicious, and the decorations and 
table appointments are artistic and ap- 
propriate to the season. 

The prevalent hour for the woman’s 
luncheon is half after 1 o’clock, and 
the popular number usually invited is 
eleven. I would like to make a protest 
here in behalf of the young bride. Kind 
but unwise friends so often send pres- 
ents that are very beautiful and useful, 
but consist of a set of six. Now, the 
modern bride finds as soon as she begins 
to return her social obligations that she 
must have eight or ten or twelve at her 
festive board. 

A most attractive luncheon to which 
eleven guests were bidden was recently 
described to me by an eye and palate 
witness thereof. The color scheme was 
primitive, red, yellow and green. The 
table was round, old oak, with a dull 
polish and bare, except for the garniture, 
of centerpiece, plate doilies and acces- 
sory mats, which were made of antique 
lnmen embroidered in the dull shades of 
red, yellow and green. In fact, it was a 
fair example of. the Biedermeier work 
now so popular. The particular motif of 
table decoration was the large, round, 
but extremely shallow willow basket com- 
pletely filled with moss, growing plants 
and ferns. The basket, which had a 
tall, slender handle, was gilded and on 
this handle was a large bow of beauti- 
fully shaded ribbon in colors from soft 
yellow to a dull red. In the moss in the 
basket were six small Peruvian pepper 
trees; the spaces between them were filled 
in with a beautiful new fern called 
Piersonii, which is something like the 
Boston fern, but much heavier. The pep- 
per trees are the latest florist fad and 
are extremely Japanese in effect. They 
grow six or eight inches high, and branch 
out at the top like’ an umbrella tree, 


the foliage being deep, waxy green and 
in small, very thick leaves. The blos- 
soms are upright pods, a tiny facsimile 
of the green or red pepper in the mar- 
ket stalls with which we are now so 
familiar. These pods are about three- 
quarters of an inch high and all shades 
of colors from bright red to yellow and 
purple are seen on one tiny tree. Al- 
together it was a most unique and artis- 
tic color effect, a bit barbaric possibly, 
but just the thing for a cold day. 
The menu was simple enough for an 

housewife to attempt, with one to oaak 
and two to serve, and yet it was good to 
look at and delicious to eat. There 
were not many courses, because happily 
it is not now good form to make guests 
sit more than an hour and a half at any 
meal, unless it be a banquet. 


Anchovy canape 
Red bisque with rolled toast 
Creamed halibut and mushrooms in 
Swedish timbale cases 
Cucumber and brown bread sandwiches 
Lamb chops 
Stuffed green peppers 
Currant mint sauce 
Lattice potatoes 
Pickled peaches stuffed with horse-radish 
Celery salad with white mayonnaise 
Cheese cones Swedish biscuit 
French ice cream 
White cakes Bonbons 
Salted nuts 


This luncheon began with a canape 
which was resting in a small gilt-edged 
plate on the service plate before each 
guest. This beginning was an oblong 
piece of toast trimmed with three slivers 
of anchovy, placed crossways. The three 
sections thus formed were filled respec- 
tively with hard cooked egg whites, then 
boiled beet, and last the yolk of the egg, 
all minced fine. The toast was, of 
course, spread with butter and a thin 
layer of mayonnaise before it was gar- 
nished. The next course was a red 
bisque surmounted by a floating island of 
salted and whipped cream. The compo- 
sition of the bisque was oyster broth, 
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clam broth and tomato purée. Rolled 
toast was served with this course. 

Next was served a Swedish timbale 
case to each individual filled with 
creamed chicken halibut and fresh mush- 
rooms, with a garnish of parsley and 
lemon rind.. Sandwiches of brown bread 
with a filling of cucumbers and _horse- 
radish were served with this. 

Lamb chops with bone removed were 
tied into neat rounds, thick and juicy, 
and broiled under the gas so that they 
could be well basted with their own 
juices. These surrounded small green 
peppers baked with a filling of rice and 
tomatoes. A delicious sauce was made 
by melting one cup of red currant jelly 
and mixing it with a bunch of fresh 
mint minced fine. Lattice potatoes and 
a relish of sweet pickled peaches filled 
with horse-radish were served with this 
course. 

The salad course was served on the 
plates: a white leaf of lettuce upon 
which was celery, pieces of apple with 
the red skin showing to advantage, and 
halves of white grapes skinned and 
seeded. This was partly concealed by 
creamy white mayonnaise upon which 
was a sprinkling of red and yellow sweet 
peppers which had been shredded fine and 
pickled. This pickling was done in the 
autumn when peppers were sweet. A 
thick syrup of boiled sugar and vinegar 
was poured over the shredded peppers. 
These were then canned. Deep yellow 
cheese cones made of pineapple or Ched- 
dar cheese, together with a large round 
platter of Swedish milk biscuit toasted 
and buttered, were the accessories. These 
latter wafers, a novelty, are imported 
from Scotland. They are as_ large 
around as a saucer, crisp and as thin 
as a piece of note paper. 

The dessert was a French ice cream 
served, cone shaped, in champagne 
glasses with a garnish of deep yellow 
tangerines preserved in syrup, and red 
Maraschino cherries. Small heart-shaped 
white cakes supplemented this course. 

The bonbons and salted nuts filled 
silver gilt baskets, while the greater part 
of the china was in white and gold. The 
confections were choice sugar plums in 
red and yellow and each separate one was 
incased in a tiny golden paper cup. 

The cost of this affair was not great. 
The flower decorations can be replaced in 
pots during the interim of usefulness; 
they did not cost, basket and all, more 
than five or six dollars. The food, in- 
cluding bonbons, nuts, olives, and also 
candles and place cards must have cost 
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in the average market about eight or ten 
dollars. So if five dollars, an ample 


allowance, is allowed for extra help and 
five dollars for the flowers, the entire 
luncheon for twelve guests could be ac- 
complished very easily for twenty dollars. 


The Mistress Gets Supper 
By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


Thursday is Maria’s “afternoon out,” 
and it is my afternoon for cooking ex- 
periments. I enjoy the empty, freshly 
scrubbed kitchen, with fire and larder 
at my disposal. In summer our supper 
is apt to take the form of a picnic, held 
within walking distance: perhaps no 
farther away than the dooryard. 

With cold weather, an ample variety 
of hot, savory supper dishes is a proposi- 
tion requiring no small ingenuity. We 
seldom indulge in meat at night, al- 
though some left-over, a remnant of ham 
or bit of cold corned beef, is sometimes 
pressed into service. Canned salmon is 
one of our standbys—it is so appetiz- 
ing and nutritious, and can be prepared 
in numberless ways. For a cold night, 
when the children come in hungry, noth- 
ing is better than 


Salmon Chowder 


Chop coarsely and brown together in 
a kettle or saucepan, one-fourth pound of 
salt pork and one onion. Add one pint 
of raw potatoes, chopped or cut in dice, 
which have stood for half an hour in 
cold water. Season, barely cover with 
boiling water, and simmer for half an 
hour; then add a can of salmon, drained 
and flaked, two or three broken crackers 
and one pint of scalded milk or cream, 
with two teaspoons of butter. This may 
be varied by the addition of a can of 
tomatoes, or a shredded pepper or both. 


Salmon and Macaroni 


These are excellent in combination. 
Break the macaroni fine, boil in salted 
water for twenty minutes, drain and 
arrange in a buttered dish in alternate 
layers with the flaked salmon, pouring 
over all one pint of well-seasoned white 
sauce. Cover with buttered crumbs and 
brown in a quick oven. 

Salmon Salad 

I use equal parts of salmon and crisp 
white celery both chopped moderately 
fine, and covered with a boiled dressing. 
Strings of barberries make a pretty gar- 
nish. They are so easily prepared (by 
simply dropping the ripe fruit into brine, 
which preserves them indefinitely) that 
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I wonder that in these days of barberry 

edges, so few people use them. Tor the 
dressing I heat half a cup of vinegar in 
a bowl over the teakettle, and thicken 
with the yolks of two eggs beaten very 
light, seasoning with mustard, salt, and 
a few drops of pepper sauce or tabasco. 
Remove from the fire and stir in three 
tablespoons of butter. Pour over the 
salad when cold. 


Bean Rabbit 

Heat two tablespoons of butter in a 
saucepan, and add a cup of cold baked 
beans which have been put through a 
vegetable press. If any bits of salt 
pork are left they may be put through 
with the beans. Season with salt and 
pate ; when heated through, add a 

f cup of hot milk, mix thoroughly, 
and add a small cup of soft cheese, cut 
fine, and a spoonful of catsup or Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Stir until the cheese 
melts and pour over buttered crackers 
or toast. 
Baked Potatoes with Cheese 

Scrub thoroughly as many potatoes as 
will be needed, cut in half lengthwise 
and slice a bit from the outside to make 
them stand evenly. Slightly hollow the 
top of each, spread with softened butter 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and cover 
thickly with shaved or grated cheese. 
Arrange in a baking pan, and bake fifty 
minutes in a hot oven. 

Another good combination of potato 
and cheese is as follows: 


Potato Puffs 

To one pint of light mashed potato 
add two tablespoons of butter, pepper 
and salt to taste, the beaten yolk of an 
egg and two tablespoons of grated cheese. 
Beat well, turn out on a floured board 
and roll out one-fourth inch thick. Cut 
into oblong cakes two by three inches, 
place on a buttered pan or baking sheet, 
prick thoroughly with a fork, brush over 
with the beaten white of the egg, and 
bake to a golden brown in a hot oven. 
They should puff up, look tempting, and 
taste as good as they look. 
Homing with Egg 

Season one pint of hot boiled hominy 
with butter and salt, and pour it over 
two beaten Turn into a buttered 
baking dish, butter the top and brown 
in a hot oven. 
Potatoes and Ham 

Equal quantities of cold boiled ham 
and potatoes can converted into a 
savory relish. Mince the ham, slice the 


potatoes very thin, and season to taste. 
Arrange in alternate layers, and pour 
over them a pint of thin white sauce 
to which two beaten eggs have been 
added. Cover with buttered crumbs and 
brown in a hot oven. 

We always have fruit for supper— 
fresh fruit in summer, in winter apples 
in some form, prunes, jelly, canned fruit 
or the like, or perhaps oranges or pine- 
apples. 

Apple Sauce 

Our favorite apple sauce is made by 
cutting handsome red apple—-Kings, or 
highly-colored Baldwins—in eighths, 
coring but not paring them, and cooking 
quickly in a thin syrup. The skins are 
the best part of the dish; but if we have 
conventional friends to tea, the fruit is 
put through a vegetable press, and still 
retains its pretty pink color. 

With the fruit we have cake or some 
wholesome substitute, such as date bread, 
wafers or graham crackers. Elaborate 
or fanciful cookery I seldom indulge in. 
Any Thursday night supper at which 
the mistress appeared flurried or tired 
would be considered a failure. 


Creations of a Chef 


From “The Epicure” 


Italian Sou 


Cook in plenty of water three pounds 
of veal, seasoning with salt and pepper 
and flavoring with thyme, marjoram, a 
bay leaf and parsley. Let simmer very 
slowly for four hours or more, take out 
the veal and the herbs, strain the liquor, 
heat again, and into it put cooked mac- 
aroni, cut in short lengths, and a gen- 
erous sprinkling of grated Parmesan 
cheese. 


Consommé Xavier 


For this soup use such vegetables as 
are commonly used for julienne soup, 
only cook them slightly before cutting 
up into thin strips. After cutting up, 
fry lightly in butter; then add them to a 
clear stock and let cook till quite tender. 
This frying them in butter gives the 
soup quite a different flavor from that 
of julienne, and by many it is consid- 
ered preferable. 

Virginia Oyster Soup 

Drain a quart of oysters through a 
colander, then strain the liquor through 
a fine sieve and set on to cook with an 
equal amount of water, a pinch of salt, 
some pepper, a stalk of celery and a 


-small piece of raw ham—say a quarter 
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of an ordinary slice. After it has boiled 
up, drop the oysters in, with a quart of 
milk, to cook for two or three minutes. 
Take out the ham and celery, add two 
tablespoons of butter and two well-beaten 
eggs; then thicken with some flour 
stirred into milk. 


Fillets of Haddock with Cress Sauce 


Trim the fillets neatly, having them 
of uniform size and shape, and lay in a 
well-buttered baking pan. Sprinkle with 
white pepper, salt and melted butter, also 
a few drops of lemon juice. Cover with 
buttered paper and let cook in a hot oven 
for fifteen minutes or so. 


Curried Salmon 

Fry a sliced onion in butter till brown; 
take out the onion, stir into the butter a 
teaspoon of curry powder, then pour in 
gradually a pint of white sauce. When 


it is quite hot add to it some cold cooked 
salmon, flaked. Butter a baking dish, 
put the fish into it, sprinkle over it some 
bread crumbs dipped in melted butter, 
brown, and serve very hot. 


Carrot Fritters 


Have the carrots boiled, and then, if 
they are small, cut in two, lengthwise. 
But if they are large, cut in thirds or 
quarters, or in pieces about three inches 
long. Dip in beaten egg, then in crumbs, 
and drop into boiling fat. Salt them a 
little as you take them out, sprinkle a 
few drops of lemon juice over them, and 
serve very hot. 


Mutton Chops with Chestnut Puree 


Have eight or ten chops and trim well. 
In a frying pan have a little butter, 
smoking hot, and in it brown and cook 
the chops. Take out the chops, and into 
the pan put half a pint of chestnut purée, 
which you have made by boiling French 
chestnuts in a little light stock and by 
pressing them through a sieve. Season 
with ‘salt and pepper, heat thoroughly 
without burning, add half a pint of 
cream, and then it is ready for the table. 
Arrange the chops on a plate in a circle, 
and put the purée in the center. And 
on the outside, for a further garnish, 
have either Parisian potatoes, browned, 
or tiny button onions, boiled and then 
browned in butter. 


Broiled Spanish Mackerel 


Split the mackerel, take out the back- 
bone, clean, and wipe dry. In a little oil 
stir some white wine, the juice of an 
onion, salt and pepper in considerable 
quantity, and with this dress well the 
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inside of the fish. Fold it together, and 
set away for two hours or more. When 
ready to cook, wipe it a little, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs moistened with melted 
butter, and broil over a clear fire. 


Cress Sauce 


Pick the fresh leaves from a bunch of 
water cress and put in a pan with a pint 
of milk and a pinch of salt. Let it boil 
for a minute or two. Drain the cress 
from the milk and chop it very finely; 
then work into it two tablespoons of but- 
ter. Blend together over the fire two 
tablespoons of butter and four table- 
spoons of flour, pour the boiled milk over 
this, add a dash of paprika and then the 
chopped cress. 


Lettuce and Veal Salad 


Have some fine, tender veal, cooked 
and cold, and cut in small pieces. Put 
into a salad bowl with shredded lettuce, 
and add this dressing: one teaspoon of 
prepared mustard, one of salt and one of 
sugar. Stir into it well six tablespoons 
of oil, and then add three tablespoons of 
vinegar and a teaspoon of grated horse- 
radish, 

Chilely 

Break in pieces a quarter pound of 
American dairy cheese and rub to a 
paste with a tablespoon of butter, a tea- 
spoon of made mustard, two tablespoons 
of thick cream, a dash of tabasco and 
some cayenne. Stir until nearly melted 
in the hot water pan and then stir in 
quickly this sauce, which has been cook- 
ing in another chafer: Scald and skin 
three tomatoes of medium size, add one 
small white onion and one chopped bell 
pepper with seeds removed and cook ten 
minutes over a hot fire. Pour off the 
superfluous tomato juice before adding to 
the cheese. 


A Red and Green Dinner 
By Mrs C. A. Flagler 


A delightful color scheme for a din- 
ner was developed in red and green. A 
low cut glass candlestick with a red 
shade was placed in the center. Four 
low cut glass vases held asparagus vine 
and red carnations. The vine was 
wound about the vases and a carnation 
was dropped at intervals. Red gera- 
niums could be substituted for the pinks, 
if difficult to procure the latter. The 
bonbons were red peppermints. 

The appetizer at fish were served on 
pale green plates; the wiener schnitzel, 
red pepper salad and the ice were served 
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on red plates. The hostess kept up the 
illusion with a ~ green organdie gown, 
red slippers and a huge bunch of carna- 
tions. 

The menu was simple but most of it 
novel and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
group of army officers and their wives: 


Tomato appetizer 
Tomato bisque, small biscuit 
Cold boiled salmon, green tartare sauce 
Hot, buttered brown bread 
Wiener schnitzel with peas Biscuits 
India relish pickles 
Red pepper salad with string beans on 
lettuce 
Cheese balls on crackers 
Pistachio ice cream Coffee 
Tomato Appetizer 
Choose tiny, hothouse tomatoes, cut 
off the tops; take out a little of the in- 
side and ym with a few anchovies, pars- 
ley, salt, | pepper and a small grated 


onion. Mix this with mayonnaise dress- 
ing and fill the tomatoes. Chop the 
white and yellow of a hard cooked egg 
separately; put a little of both on each 
tomato and top with a sprig of parsley. 
Serve one tomato on a lettuce leaf to 
each guest before the soup. 


Red Pepper Salad 


Pour the oil from one can of red pep- 
pers and chill on ice. Mix one can of 
small string beans with mayonnaise; fill 
each pepper and serve in a pale green 
lettuce leaf on a red plate. 


Cheese Balls 


To one cream cheese add two dashes 
of tabasco, a pinch of salt, enough pap 
rika to make it pink and cream enoug 
to make a paste. Form into small balls 
and roll in finely chopped black walnuts. 


Wiener Schnitzel 

Cut veal cutlet in squares, dip in egg 
and cracker crumbs and fry in hot but- 
ter. Cream two tablespoons of butter, 
add enough finely chopped parsley to 
make it green, salt, a dash of tabasco, 
and a few drops of Worcestershire sauce 
and lemon juice. Cut lemons in half 
and place the paste in pyramids on top 
of each half lemon. Place one of these 
on each piece of veal cutlet and serve. 
The mixture is spread on the cutlet and 
the lemon squeezed over it at the table, 
by each guest. 


If your oven: bakes too quickly from 
the bottom place an inverted pan under 
your cake or else a sheet of asbestos. 


Novelties From the Fancy Grocer 


By M. M. 


Never has the fancy grocer offered so 
many and novel good things for the 
housekeeper’s emergency or hostess’ shelf. 
The growing popularity of the appetizer 
is responsible for many of the newest 
combinations. 

Some of these sauces and mixtures 
are so old that in the revival they are 
new again, and many of them will be 
suggestive of possibilities. 

The sweet red pepper preserved in oil 
may now be had at 17 cents a can. A 
tempting mixture of tomatoes and okra, 
ready prepared for a gumbo, is put up 
in bottle form at 70 cents a bottle. Then 
there is chicken, whole, in jelly for 50 
cents, or truffled for 55 cents. Chicken 
livers truffled for 30 cents are perhaps 
familiar. 

Yarmouth bloaters are not new but 
their use in sundry hors d’ceuvres has 
brought them again into favor. They 
deserve a place on the hostess’ shelf. 
They may purchased, tinned, for 25 
cents, or in paste form, like the anchovy, 
for 35 cents. 

There are kippered herring at 20 
cents a tin and thon marine or tunny 
fish preserved in oil for 28 cents; both 
of these are delicious as hors d’ceuvre. 
The Norwegian smoked sardine is by no 
means the least appetizing, although in- 
expensive. A medium sized tin costs 11 
cents. 

A macedoine of vegetables is a French 
mixture, tinned, for 28 cents, or in glass 
jars for 38 cents. They are used for 
soups, salads or for garnishing a planked 
steak. They make a delicious salad, 
plain, with a French dressing. The tiny 
German periwinkle onions, no bigger 
than peas, at 35 cents a bottle, are not 
extravagant and entirely change the 
character of a potato or cabbage salad. 

Financiere garnish is probably the 
newest novelty. It is a bit expensive, 
too—85 cents a bottle—but it can be 
used for a number of sauces and hors 
d’ceuvres. Cockscombs, livers, sweet- 
breads and truffles are all preserved with 
sherry in a brown sauce. Then there is 
a mixture, Paté francaise, at 20 cents 
a bottle, which many will find appetizing. 

Among the sweets there is not much 
that is brand new. Preserved cumquats 
may be purchased at 40 cents for a me- 
dium sized jar, and there is a grape 
fruit marmalade which many are plan- 
ning to make this year. It is not very 
expensive, 37 cents a jar. Guava jelly 
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deserves to be more popular; few realize 
that the acquisition of Porto Rico has 
cheapened the product. A jar of jelly 
which formerly could be retailed at 40 
cents can now be had for 25 cents. There 
seems to be some principle in it which 
stimulates the appetite, for it has long 
been prescribed for fever patients; but 
illness is by no means the only condition 
in which it will be enjoyed. 

Attention is paid by the fancy grocer 
to the needs of chronic invalids, and 
fruits of many kinds are now put in bot- 
tles @ la diabetique, sweetened with 
a The price varies with the 
ruit. 


As Served in New York 


By Linda Hull Larned 


Flageolet Soup 


This is a purée of particularly fine 
flavor and pretty green color; it is quite 
good enough to serve to company, espe- 
cially if garnished with a sprig of pars- 
ley in a tiny mound of whipped cream. 
Cover one cup of the dried beans with 
cold, salted water. Let this come to the 
boiling point, then drain and cover with 
boiling water; add salt, an inch square 
of salt pork, a large onion and a gener- 
ous handful of celery stalks. There 
should be plenty of water, and the beans 
should boil until soft, about three hours. 
Then press through a sieve and add tiny 
slices of lemon. 

Rice Flour Waffles 

Rice flour may be bought in packages 
at any first-class grocer’s. It is ex- 
tremely delicate for cakes, for the grid- 
dle or oven. The waffles of rice flour are 
made by mixing with the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, two cups of milk and a 
pinch of salt, then adding half a cup of 
rice flour, sifted with two teaspoons of 
baking powder and just enough ordinary 
flour to make a thin batter. Add the 
beaten whites at the last moment, and 
bake in well greased waffle irons. 


Chicken Casserole 


The thoroughly equipped kitchen of 
today contains at least one good casserole, 
which is nothing more nor less than a 
deep round or oval earthen basin with a 
cover of the same material. In this 
casserole put a two-pound chicken, whole 
but neatly trussed. Sprinkle salt and 
pepper inside of the chicken and spread 
the breast thickly with butter. Put on 
the cover and place in a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes, Then remove the cover 


and add a handful of small shallots or 
onions. Put another handful of bread 
crumbs over the chicken; pour around 
it two cups of cream, add a generous 
sprinkling of paprika and leave in the 
oven, covered, fifteen minutes. Remove 
cover and let chicken brown for ten or 
fifteen minutes and send to the table in 
the casserole. Small spring chickens or 
game birds are often cooked in individ- 
ual casseroles and served—one to each 
guest—at large dinners. The bird cas- 
— is a delicious and welcome nov- 
elty. 


Rice Flour Pound Cakes 


Cream one-quarter of a cup of butter 
with one cup of powdered sugar, add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, one teaspoon 
of vanilla, the grated rind of one lemon 
and half a cup of cold water. Mix 
this thoroughly and then add one and a 
half cups of rice flour, thoroughly mixed 
and sifted with one and a half teaspoons 
of baking powder. Add the two egg 
whites beaten stiff and bake in tiny heart- 
shaped patty pans. Cover with fancy 
frosting and garnish with candied cher- 
ries and almonds blanched and shredded. 
These are very good with ice cream. 


Waffle Hearts 


These should be baked in the heart- 
shaped waffle iron. They should be 
served very hot and a dish of scraped 
maple sugar with a slight flavoring of 
ground cinnamon. should accompany 
them. The waffle mixture is made thus: 
Sift three cups of flour with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder and a pinch of 
salt. Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
thick, add two cups of creamy milk, 
then beat in the flour and one tablespoon 
of melted butter. When smooth fold 
in the whites of the eggs beaten stiff and 
bake at once. 


Mocha Cocoa Cake 


Make three layers of plain cake mix- 
ture. A good recipe is: cream one- 
quarter of a cup of butter with one cup 
of sugar, add the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, half a cup of milk, one and a 
half teaspoons of baking powder sifted 
with one and a half cups of flour, the 
whites of the three eggs, beaten stiff, and 
one tablespoon of vanilla. The filling is 
made by creaming and washing the salt 
from half a cup of butter and mixing 
it with one and a quarter cups of con- 
fectioner’s sugar. Then add two table- 
spoons of very strong coffee, two table- 
spoons of cocoa and one tablespoon of 
vanilla. The salt must be thoroughly 
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washed from the butter, and it should be 
creamy. The entire cake should be cov- 
ered with an icing made of confection- 
er’s sugar mixed with a strong infusion 
of clear coffee. 


Anchovy Hors d’oeuvre 
Mix with half a dozen anchovies freed 


from skin and bone, the juice of half a. 


lemon, paprika to taste and half a green 
pepper, minced very fine. Spread on 
toast, pipe around the edges with may- 
onnaise and serve on lettuce leaves, as 
a beginning of luncheon or dinner. 


Brown Bread Canapes 


Cut a-slice of Boston brown bread into 
a circle. Whip some cream until very 
stiff, then add enough mustard to make 
the cream yellow and tart. This depends 
on individual taste. Spread this half an 
inch thick on the bread. Grate very fine 
some cold ham and sprinkle it on top of 
the cream. In the center place a stuffed 
olive. Serve on individual plates. 


Favorite Dishes of Club Epicures 


Practical recipes with a decided zest 
of newness will be found in the new 
volume entitled A Bachelor’s Cupboard, 
by A. Lyman Phillips. Club chefs and 
epicures have been drawn upon with the 
result that the secrets of many of the 
famous dishes of clubdom are now dis- 
closed. While the book is intended pri- 
marily for the bachelor who is fond of 
his chafer, yet the housekeeper will find 
many novelties and suggestive combina- 
tions. For the camper there is a whole 
chapter devoted to the cookery lore of the 
woods. The book is published by John 
W. Luce & Co., Boston, at $1. Some of 
the recipes follow: 


Peas a la Boudet 


A slice or two of fat bacon is cut in 
dice and put in the blazer to fry gently 
and a small onion is sliced into the fat 
when it is hot and sizzling. When the 
onion is brown and tender and the bacon 
is crisp, a can of petits pois is drained 
of the liquid and turned into the mix- 
ture with salt, pepper and a bit of but- 
ter. Two or three spoons of thin cream 
may be added. 

Macedoine Chaud 

Into the blazer put two generous table- 
spoons of butter or oil and then a can 
of the delicious French vegetables that 
come in such tempting form. There 
will be succulent French beans, petits 
pois, tiny cubes of carrot and turnip and, 


mayhap, a bit of parsnip or salsify. If 
you like a suspicion of onion, gently stir 
two or three slices in the melted ‘butter 
for a moment, then remove. When the 
vegetables are hot they are good enough 
to eat, but if there is cream handy a 
spoonful or two stirred through the 
vegetables is certainly an improvement. 


Asparagus Froid 

Have some boiled asparagus tips 
nicely cooled and served on shaved ice 
with a dressing of lemon juice, horse- 
radish, salt and pepper; and don’t forget 
to pass the tabasco. 


Escabeche 


Parboil two pounds of halibut, scrod 
or any firm white fish. Cut in fillets 
and place in a salad bowl. Mix in a 
small bowl a tablespoon of vinegar, three 
of olive oil, salt, cayenne, bits of orange 
peel sliced as thin as possible, one tea- 
spoon of onion juice, a sliced green pep- 
per, and, if you have them, a bay leaf 
and a sprig of thyme will give an added 
bouquet. Mix well, pour over the fil- 
lets, garnish with sliced orange and put 
into the ice box to await the serving. 


Chile Sauce jor Fish 


Mash to a paste a clove of garlic and 
two red peppers which have been softened 
in boiling water and rubbed through a 
sieve. Add a little of the water, salt and 
one tablespoon of vinegar. In_ the 
blazer have sizzling hot one cup of olive 
oil and stir the pepper pulp into this. 
Cook any fish in fillets, closely covered 
in this sauce. 


Pommes Sauté 


Slice very thin raw potatoes that have 
been pared and laid in very cold water 
for a few minutes. Have in the blazer a 
liberal quantity of olive oil and after it 
is smoking hot dry the potatoes in a 
towel and put in the oil with salt and 
pepper. Sauté gently, turning often 
with a fork until quite done. 


Pittsburg Phil Sauce 


Take one cup each of tomatoes, onions 
and green peppers from which the seeds 
have been removed. Scald and skin the 
tomatoes and skin the peppers by blis- 
tering on a hot stove. Chop all together, 
adding salt and enough olive oil to 
moisten. This is not to be despised as an 
accompaniment to cold beef, although 
it is perhaps at its best with fish. Try 
it on Spanish mackerel or even the ple- 
beian cod. 
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Clams 4 la Rialto 


Chop fine three dozen little neck 
clams. Put a tablespoon of butter in 
the chafing dish, add the clams with their 
juice and season them with a teaspoon 
cho ey and a little pepper. 
minutes add one table- 
spoon of walnut catsup and then stir in 
soft bread crumbs to absorb the liquor, 
add another tablespoon of butter and 
serve very hot. 


German Cakes 
By Mary Dawson 


Brodtoter 


Prepare the ingredients the evening 
before you intend making the cake. It 
is then easy to mix them in the morning 
and bake at once. Cut up into crumbs 
or crush about 35 or 40 almonds not 
blanched. Then cut into very small 
pieces a piece of citron about the size 
of an apple. You must have enough 
eut almonds and minced citron to fill 
a cup. Then take a cup of stale bread- 
crumbs and soak over night with a glass 
of Rhine wine or sherry in a covered 
dish. The next day cream a cup of gran- 
ulated sugar with the yolks of six eggs, 
mix in the bread crumbs, almonds, citron 
and a tablespoon of cinnamon. Fold in 
carefully the whites beaten to a snow. 
Do not beat it. Butter a Turkshead 
cake mold and roll fine crumbs over it; 
if there should be an ungreased spot 
you can see it at once. The crumbs that 
remain after shaking out the bulk of 
them help to prevent the cake from ad- 
hering to the mold. Bake about 30 
minutes in a moderately hot oven. If 
the top browns too quickly cover it with 
brown paper. Test with a broom wisp. 


German Nut Crisps 


Cream one tablespoon of butter, add 
gradually one cup of granulated sugar, 
two eggs, two teaspoons of vanilla, one 
half teaspoon of salt, two and a half 
cups of rolled oats with two teaspoons 
of baking powder well mixed into it. 
Drop in half tablespoons on greased 
tins and bake in moderate oven. Re- 
move while tin is on the top of stove 
(to keep hot while removing them) or 
they will break. 


Corres Beans placed in white of egg 
for several hours, then removed and the 
beaten white used in icing or candy, will 

roduce a delicate and harmless green. 
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Talks by a Cooking Teacher 
V—Simple Luncheon Dishes 


Hamburg Steak 


Chop finely raw, lean beef, season with 
salt and pepper and a few drops of onion 
juice. Shape in small, flat cakes and 

roil in a greased broiler or frying pan. 
Spread with butter, or serve with maitre 
d’hotel butter. 


Baked Apples 


Wipe and core eight sour apples. Put 
in a baking dish and fill outliies with 
sugar and spice, allowing one-half cup 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoon of cinna- 
mon or nutmeg to eight apples. Cover 
bottom of baking dish with boiling 
water, and bake in hot oven until soft, 
basting often with syrup in dish. Serve 
hot or cold with cream. 


Macaroni with Tomato Sauce 


Cook three-fourths cup of macaroni, 
broken in inch pieces, in two quarts of 
boiling salted water until soft. Drain 
in a strainer, pour over it cold water, 
and reheat in 


Tomato Sauce 


Cook one-half can of tomatoes and 
one slice of onion together fifteen min- 
utes, rub through strainer and add 
three tablespoons of butter and two and 
one-half tablespoons of flour cooked to- 
gether, to which has been added one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoon of pepper. 

Baked Custard 


Beat four eggs slightly, add one-half 
cup of sugar and one-fourth teaspoon of 
salt, pour on slowly four cups of scalded 
milk, strain into a buttered mold, set 
in a pan of hot water. Sprinkie with 
eee, and bake in slow oven until 


The Teacher’s Suggestions 


Have the Hamburg steak prepared for 
you at the market, or buy the raw beef 
and have it put through the meat chop- 
per at home. If you do not have it 
chopped at the market, cut the meat into 
small pieces and put through the meat 
grinder. Season with salt, pepper and 
onion juice. Shape in small, flat cakes, 
being careful not to handle them more 
than absolutely necessary. If pressed 
together closely, the little cakes will be 
too solid. These can be broiled in a 
broiler, or sautéd in a frying pan. If 
nae broil the little cakes use an oyster 

roiler, as with an ordinary broiler when 
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the cakes commenced to cook, the meat 
being chopped so fine might drop through 
the wires. 

By sauteing, I mean putting a small 
amount of butter in the omelet pan, heat- 
ing until it is smoking hot, and then 
putting in the steak balls. These should 
be cooked to a delicate pink, not brown 
and hard, as they are apt to be served. 
If you saute them, and have butter left 
in the pan, add a very small amount of 
flour and a little water, stir with a spat- 
ula, and you have a bit of gravy to serve 
with the meat. 

In preparing apples to bake, if you 
don’t happen to have an apple corer, 
core them with a silver knife. Never 
use a steel knife on fruit, for the acid 
of the fruit discolors it. Take out the 
core very carefully so as not to break the 
skin. For baking be sure that the apples 
are perfect. - Put the apples in a baking 
pan and fill the cavities with sugar, 
spices, and a few drops of lemon juice. 
Allow one-half cup of sugar and one- 
fourth teaspoon of cinnamon or nutmeg, 
whichever spice you prefer, to eight ap- 
ples. Cover bottom of dish with boiling 
water and bake in a hot oven until soft, 
basting often with the syrup in the dish. 
Basting makes them more juicy and 
keeps the skin soft. ; 

For the macaroni, be sure to have 
the water boiling before you put the 
macaroni in. A_ tablespoon of _ salt 
should be added to the water. When 
the macaroni is tender, drain it by put- 
ting into a strainer, wash off with cold 
water. As the macaroni comes to us in 
the markets it is in sticks. These are 
sometimes broken, and as the little par- 
ticles of starch burst in cooking they 
make the macaroni sticky, so wash off 
the starch with cold water. 

For the tomato sauce, cook one-half 
can of tomatoes with a slice of onion 
about fifteen minutes, or until they are 
soft, then rub through a strainer so that 
you have just the liquor and the pulp 
of the tomatoes. Then in your saucepan 
melt three tablespoons of butter, add two 
and one-half tablespoons of flour, one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoon of pepper; to this add the to- 
mato liquor, just as you would add the 
milk in making a white sauce. 

For the baked custard, beat the eggs 
slightly, just enough to blend them, add 
the sugar and salt, and then slowly add 
scalded milk; if you added scalded milk 
rapidly, it might cause the egg to curdle. 
Strain into a buttered mold, then put 
mold in a pan of hot water and bake in 


a slow oven until firm. This ean be de- 
termined by running a silver knife 
through the custard; if it comes out 
clean, the custard is cooked; in boiled 
custard, we know that it is cooked suf- 
ficiently by a thin coating on the spoon 
of custard. Put the mold in a pan of 
hot water so that the heat may be evenly 
distributed around it. Do not let the 
water in the pan reach boiling point, as 
that will overcook the custard and cause 
it to whey. 


Brief but Important 


By Experience 


Apples cut in irregular blocks will 
bake more quickly in a pie than thin 
slices. When piled in a pie there is 
more opportunity for the heated air to 


come in contact with the fruit than 


when it is packed closely together in 
thin slices. 

One-fourth teaspoon of soda added to 
the water in which cabbage or onions 
are cooking will, in a great measure 
prevent disagreeable odors. Cook them 
uncovered. By this method they will re- 
tain their natural color. 

In salting almonds use a tablespoon of 
olive oil instead of butter and note the 
improved flavor. 

If one objects to the drops of liquid 
that sometimes cover the top of a me- 
ringue, let the pie or pudding become 
slightly cooled before putting on the 
meringue. Brown in a slow oven when- 
ever it is possible to do this without 
injury to the more substantial portion 
of the dish. 

In baking a cake in a round tin, it is 
not necessary to cover the whole bot- 
tom of the tin with an oiled paper. Cut 
a small round of paper for the center 
and oil the rest of the pan. This saves 
the measuring and fitting of the paper 
and the cake comes out perfect. 

A well floured cloth of duck or canvas 
is better than a board for handling soft 
doughs. The dough does not stick so 
easily and thus requires much less flour. 

Polish the lamp chimneys with print 
or gingham cloths. Goods which have 
been dyed will leave no lint on the glass. 

Bake cookies on the bottom of in- 
verted dripping pans. This prevents 
them from burning on the bottom and 
they are much easier to remove from the 
tins. 

Use chopped dates instead of the cus- 
tomary raisins in the next rice pudding. 
It is a delicious change, though simple 
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Tonic Meals for March 


By Mildred Maddocks 


These menus are planned to provide, 
in the daily dietary, not merely appetiz- 
ing food, but a proportion of the nutri- 
ents which will obviate the necessity of 


a spring tonic. 
FRIDAY, MAR 1 


Breakfast 

Tangerines 
Broiled small fish 
Browned potatoes 

Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Luncheon eggs 
Cc 


Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Vegetable salad 
Raised muffins 
Fig jelly with whipped 


cream 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAR 2 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon Fried bananas 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Catsup Brown bread 
Pineapple and orange 
salad 


Dinner 
Split pea soup 
Sliced tongue, brown 
sauce 
Stuffed potatoes 
Spinach with butter 


sauce 
Apple sago pudding with 
currants 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, MAR 3 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Baked sausage 
Fried apples 
Plain muffins Co 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Loin roast of veal 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Escalloped celery 
Lettuce with dressing 
Caramel cream 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


Supper 
Italian macaroni 
Fruit Small cakes 


MONDAY, MAR 4 


Breakfast 
Pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold sliced veal 
Sweet pickle 
French fried potatoes 
Apples baked with maple 
syrup 


Dinner 

Cream of corn soup 

Broiled Hamburg steak 
Baked potatoes 

Onions with bacon 

Cream puffs with choco- 
late sauce 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, MAR 5 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled mutton 
der) chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
Waffles with syrup 
Tea 
Dinner 
Clear sou 
Roast rib of beef 
Creamed carrots 
Baked green peas 
Pineapple tapioca 
afers Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 6 


Breakfast 
Baked peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Rye gems 
Luncheon 
Browned hash 
Preserves Cold gems 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Spaghetti soup 
Mutton en casserole 
Stuffed potatoes 
Escalloped squash 
Baked caramel cu 
with meringue 
Cheese afers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAR 7 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Minced veal on toast 

Coff 


(shoul- 


Coffee 


offee 
Waffles with syrup 


Onion salad 
Parsley 
Grape fruit 
Dinner 
Brown stew 
Tomato jelly salad 
Stuffed celery _ 
Baked apple dumplings 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAR 8 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Corncake Coffee 


Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Cheese 
Lettuce with dressing 
Dinner 
Clam bullion 
Whitefish baked with 
cheese 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Mashed potato 
Peaches in lemon jelly, 


whipped cream 
Cheese 


SATURDAY, MAR 9 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Sausage Fried bananas 
Graham gems 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Scotch toad in a hole 
Vegetable salad 
Cocoa Cake 


Dinner 


Cottage pudding with 
lemon sauce 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, MAR 10 


Browned potatoes 
Waffles with syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Bouillon 
Fricassee of chicken 
Stuffed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Stuffed celery 
Steamed suet pudding, 
hard sauce 
Bonbons 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Bread and butter sand- 
wiches 
Banana salad 
Cocoa 


MONDAY, MAR 11 


Breakfast 
Figs 
Cereal with cream 
Spanish eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken gumbo 
Apple fritters with maple 
syrup 
ea 
Dinner 
Almond and celery soup 
eal birds 
Mashed potato 
Spinach 
Rice with fruit sauce 
ers Cheese 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, MAR 12 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Minced chicken on _ toast 
Gooseberry marmalade 
Rye parcakes 
Coffee 


Toas 


Luncheon 
Vegetarian rice 
Raised muffins 
Maple custard 


Dinner 
Cream of cheese soup 
Baked ham 


a 
Stuffed potatoes 
Escalloped tomato 
Ginger mousse 
Wafers Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 13 
Breakfast 
Dates 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes 
t Coffee 
Luncheon 
Dutch dish 
Fruit shortcake 
Dinner 
Dried mushroom soup 
Broiled steak 
Potato puff 
tuffed onions 
Parsley 
Strawberry padding 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAR 14 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Bananas with bacon 
Coffee 


ishes 
Sliced oranges and pine- 
apple 
Dinner 
Team of pea sou 
Boiled shoulder of souteen 
Mashed potato 
Venison jelly _ 


Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAR 15 
Breakfast 


Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Shaker fish and eg; 
11. Coffee 


Cream of bean soup 
Halibut with lemon 
sauce 
Potato puff Celery 
Macaroni with cheese 
Golden ball fritters with 
ginger syrup sauce 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAR 16 
Breakfast 


Tangerines 
Creamed smoked beef 
Baked potatoes 
Graham gems 
Coffee 


P: 
Wafe 
P 
Stewed fruit 
Tomato soup 
Broiled lamb steak d 
Fried potatoes 
Marcaroni cheese 
: 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Broiled steak 
G 
Eggs au gratin 
4 alloped parsnips 
Mocha tart 
a 
Luncheon 
Nut Roast 
Rolls 
al Orange marmalade 
Tea 
Luncheon Dinner 
Black bean soup 
| 
— 


Luncheon 


Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Preserves Tea 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Sliced cold mutton 
with hot caper sauce 

Stuffed potatoes 
Radishes 
Fried tomatoes 
Apple gie 
m 


Cheese all coffee 


SUNDAY, MAR 17 
Breakfast 
Stewed peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Plain muffins Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of beet soup 
Casserole of beef 
Mashed potato 
Escalloped squash 
Caramel cream 
Nu Bonbons 
Small coffee 


Supper 


Marcaroni in chafing 
ish 
Sandwiches Tea 


MONDAY, MAR 18 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with chopped 


ham 
Waffies Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked bean soup 
Stuffed celery 
Rolls Tea 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Mutton soutile 
Potatoes Baked squash 
Aspic jelly salad 
Staffordshire fig pudding 
Small cotiee 


“TUESDAY, MAR 19 


Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Broiled shoulder chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Sally Lunn Coffee 


Luncheon 


Oyster fritters 
Neufchatel salad 


Dinner 


Clear tomato soup 
Baked veal chops 
Escalloped potato 

Baked apples oO 


Fruit Bonbons 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 20 


Breakfast 


Boiled apples 
Cereal with cream 
Cheese scramble 
Graham date gems 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Puree of peas 
Corn fritters 
Grape fruit 


Dinner 


Salmon soup 
Beef reheated 


en casserole 


Lettuce with dressing 
Prune jelly 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAR 21 


Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Fried hominy 
Broiled smoked halibut 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Celery soup, crisped 
crackers 
Banana and nut salad 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast leg of lamb 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Tomato jelly salad 
Almond pudding with 
fruit sauce 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAR 22 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes 
Rye popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped clams 
Rice with cream 
Cheese Wafers 


Dinner 


Cream of clam soup . 
Baked stuffed fish 
Mashed potato 
Tomato timbales 
Apples in maple syrup 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAR 23 


Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 


cream 
Liver with bacon 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Corn chowder 
Lettuce salad 
Buns Cocoa 


Dinner 


Cream of beet soup 
Sliced lamb with mint 
jelly 
Baked potatoes 
Escalloped squash 

ishes 
Dresden chocolate 
crumbs 
S-mall coffee 
Cheese Wafers 
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SUNDAY, MAR 24 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Fish balls Coffee 
Waffles with syrup 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Roast chicken 
Mashed potato 
Currant jelly 
Fried parsnips 
Orange and date salad 
Nuts Bonbons 
sheese Waters 
Small coffee 


Supper 


Cold sliced chicken 
Lettuce sandwiches 


Cocoa Cake 
MONDAY, MAR 25 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 


Omelet with peas 
Waffles with syrup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Oyster crisps 
Potato puff 
Banana salad with French 
dressing 
Dinner 
Cream of potato soup 
Veal cutlets with brown 
olive sauce 
Stuffed potatoes 
Spinach 
Frozen apricots 
Wafers Small coffee 


TUESDAY, MAR 26 
Breakfast 


Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Baked bacon 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 
Escalloped salmon with 


peas 
Stuffed celery Tea 


Dinner 


Macaroni soup 
Broiled steak 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach 
Stuffed onions Parsley 
Baked coffee custard 

Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAR 27 


Breakfast 


Fried apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Coffee bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cheese fondu 
Hulled corn and milk 
Cookies Fruit jelly 


Dinner 


Cauliflower soup 
Roast veal 
Baked potatoes 


walnuts 
Cheese Wafers 


THURSDAY, MAR 28 


Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Plain omelet with bacon 
Sally Lunn ce 
Luncheon 


Browned beet hash 
Baked apples with cream 


Dinner 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Steak Stanley 
Creamed potatoes 

Escalloped parsnips 
Lettuce and radish salad 
Sweet rice croquettes 
with syrup 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAR 29 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Broiled small fish 
Potato cakes 
Hot cross buns 
Cofiee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped corn 
Cheese balls 
Buns Cocoa 
Dinner 


Clam bouillon 
Salmon loaf with sauce 
Mashed potato 
Baked Hubbard squash 
Good Friday pudding 
Cheese Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAR 30 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Sausage with fried apple 
Rye muffins Cofice 


Luncheon 
Baked beans 


Catsup 
Brown bread Cocoa 
Radishes 


Dinner 


Cream of corn soup 
Casserole of rice and veal! 
Celery Olives 

Tomato and nut salad 
Coffee blancmange with 

whipped cream 


EASTER SUNDAY 
MAR 31 


Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Baked bacon 
Eggs cooked shell 
Waffles with syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of spinach soup 
Roast sirloin of f 
Potatoes baked in- gravy 
Creamed carrots and peas 
Venison jelly 
Fruit Bonbons 

Small coffee 


Supper 
Deviled cheese in chafing 
dish 
Bread and_ butter 


sandwiches 
Cake Coffee 
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Menu Recipes 


How to follow this month’s menus 


The following out of most of the 
menus will be self-evident, but a few 
hints as to purchase and serving of oc- 
casional dishes may be helpful. 

Purchase a forequarter cut of lamb 
or mutton on March 4; have the butcher 
eut off enough of shoulder chops for the 
morning breakfast and, the next day, 
casserole the remainder for dinner. An- 
other forequarter cut, purchased on the 
14th and used boiled, then sliced cold, 
then souffled, should furnish an economi- 
cal supply of meat. 

For the brown stew on the 7th, a cut 
from the neck is one of the best. 

Friday’s menus are planned without 
meat in every case, but are well balanced. 
Meat, however, may be substituted for 
the main dish if desired. 

The waffles served on the 18th may 
be cooked the day before, reheated, and 
eaten without syrup, taking the place 
of the muffin. This is a saving of time, 
and furnishes a much less hearty hot 
bread. If desired the syrupless waffle 
might be used oftener. 

The browned beet hash served on the 
28th is really a disguise, for to the beets 
and potato may be added bits of veal 
cutlet and steak, almost sure to be left 
from the two previous dinners. 


Escalloped Squash 


Pare and cut the squash into cubes 
and boil until tender, but not soft enough 
to mash. Butter a baking dish, cover 
the bottom of it with a layer of the 
squash, over which sprinkle a little salt, 
a liberal amount of sugar and a few bits 
of butter. Continue until the dish is 
filled, and on the last layer add, in addi- 
tion to the other seasoning, a little nut- 
meg. Pour in about two-thirds of a cup 
of milk and bake in a moderate oven. 
Serve hot. This was voted delicious, 
quite equal to the old southern dish of 
ps sweet potatoes. A. M. H. B. 


Italian Macaroni 


Boil three-quarters of a pound of mac- 
aroni in salted water for twenty-five 
minutes. Drain, freshen with cold 
water, and drain again. Make a sauce 
of one sliced onion, one sliced carrot, 
and two or three sprigs of chopped pars- 
ley, all cooked in two tablespoons of but- 
ter until slightly brown; add this to one 
can of strained tomato pulp, and let it 
simmer for a few minutes. Put the mac- 
aroni in a baking dish, cover with the 
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tomato sauce and then mix with grated Par- 
ynesan cheese. Mix thoroughly and serve 
on a hot platter. In Italy this dish is 
served in soup plates as a first course at 
luncheon and is most delicious. Cc. 58 


Onions with Bacon 

Peel and a large white onions in 
a baking dish. On the top of each lay 
a thin slice of bacon. Sprinkle lightly 
with pepper and add enough water, 
slightly salted, to prevent burning. 
Baste often. A. E. 


Escalloped Celery 

Put a layer of celery in a baking dish, 
then a layer of tomatoes, keeping them 
whole if possible. Sprinkle over them 
a teaspoon of chopped onion, salt and 
pepper; repeat, having the last tomatoes. 

ver this with cubes of bread and dot 
with a tablespoon of butter. Bake in a 
moderate oven for one-half hour. A. E. 


Stuffed Celery 


Moisten a cream cheese with cream, 
add a tablespoon of chopped nuts and 
salt to taste. Fill the grooves of celery 
stalks with this mixture and serve as a 
relish. R.S. V. 


Scotch Toad in a Hole 


One quarter of a pound of flour, a 
pinch of salt, one egg, well beaten, three- 
quarters of a pint of milk, one-half 
pound of sausage and three sour apples. 
Mix the flour, salt and egg, adding the 
milk by degrees and beating smooth. 
Grease a baking pan, roll the sausage in 
balls and put in the bottom of the pan, 
quarter the apples and place between the 
sausage balls, pour the batter over all, 
and bake in a hot oven for three-quarters 
of anhour. H.M. 


Luncheon Eggs 


Cook one can of tomatoes with two 
tablespoons of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, a dash of tabasco, one grated 
onion, one-fourth saltspoon of soda and 
half a teaspoon of Worchestershire sauce. 
When slightly thickened strain into cups 
and drop a poached egg in the center. 
C. A. Flagler. 


Onion Salad 


Boil small white onions in salted 
water till tender. If strong in flavor 
they may first be parboiled. When done, 
drain them, and chill thoroughly. Serve 
on lettuce with French dressing, or, if 
preferred, with mayonnaise, being sure 
to have the whole very cold. One advan- 
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tage of this salad, beside its novelty, is 
that the materials for it are at hand the 
year round. A. M.S. 


Vegetable Salad 

Soften one tablespoon of gelatine in 
cold water and add to one and one-half 
cups of hot, highly seasoned stock. 
Strain and cool. When beginning to set 
stir lightly in one-half cup of peas. 
Mold in very small cups. Garnish for 
serving with parsley or celery tops and 
serve with mayonnaise. E. E. 
Rice with Maple Syrup Sauce 

When needing a “hurry-up” dessert, 
try rice boiled in milk, with a sauce 
made of maple syrup boiled down to a 
somewhat thick consistency, to which 
a few chopped nuts have been added. 
Another way of serving rice is with a 
hard sauce, to which has been added cin- 
namon, clove and nutmeg. Mrs H. C. T. 


Sixty Dollars for Recipes 

At that dinner, or luncheon, or tea, 
which the reader attended, was there not 
some new and fetching dish or dainty 
which was worth securing from the 
hostess? 

If it was worth copying for use at 
home it would probably appeal to a 
great many of our readers. 

Therefore we offer cash prizes for the 
choice new dishes our readers encounter 
as they go about—desserts, salads, en- 
trees, pastry, or more substantial dishes. 


If the recipe should not be procurable, 
or the manner of serving should be the 
distinctive feature, a description of the 
dish or the way it was served would be 
interesting. 

For the fifteen newest and best recipes, 
Three Dollars apiece will be awarded, 
Forty-five Dollars in all. Only three 
prizes, at the most, will be awarded one 
person for recipes, but available recipes 
which do not win prizes will be. bought 
for cash. For fifteen best descriptions 
of dishes whose recipes are not procur- 
able, or of modes of serving, prizes of 
One Dollar each will be awarded—Fif- 
teen Dollars, an aggregate of thirty cash 
prizes, Sixty Dollars in all. Not more 
than three prizes will be awarded one 
person for descriptions of dishes or 
modes of serving, but the same person 
may win three prizes in each section of 
the contest, or six prizes in all. Recipes 
and ideas which do not win prizes, but 
prove available for publication, will be 
bought for cash at our regular rates. 

This contest will remain open through 
March, 1907, possibly longer. All reci- 
pes must be clearly labeled with the 
name and address of the sender, and ad- 
dressed to the Culinary Editor at this 
office. Recipes copied from cook books 
will not be counted, and should the en- 
tries not be satisfactory the number and 
extent of the prize awards would be at 
the discretion of the editors. But we 
want a lot of good entries and to award 
all the prizes. 


Index to Recipes in This Number 


Appetizer, tomato 

Apples, baked 

Froid 

Brodto 

Cake, mocha cocoa 

Cakes, rice flour pound.. 


Chilely 
Chops, mutton with chestnut puree 
Custard, baked 


Eggs, 
Escabeche 


lalibut and mushrooms. . 
ominy with egg 
ors d’oeuvre, anchovy 
acaroni, Italian 


Mackerel, broiled Spanish..................-. 3 
Nut crisps, German... .. 
Qnions with bacon. 


Peas a la Boudet os 
Peppers, Sweet...... 
Pommes saute. 


Potato pufis.. 

Potatoes baked with cheese.. 
Potatoes with ham 

Rabbit, bean. 
Rice with maple syrup ‘sauce 
Salad, onion. 

Salad, salmon. 

salad. red pe 
alad, vegetab 

Salmon 

Salmon, curried. 
and macaroni. 


Sauce for fish, chile.... 

Sauce, Pittsburg Phil 

Sauce, tomato 

Scotch toad in a hole 

Squash, escalloped.............. 

Soup, red bisque 

Soup, Virginian oyster 

Steak, Hamburg 

Waffle hearts 
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A Refrigerator Alphabet 


By I. C. E. 


LL refrigerators must be used with 
judgment. 


EWARE of drain pipes connected 

with sewer or waste pipes or even 

discharged on the ground. 

LEAN, scald and sun the refriger- 
. ator at least once a week. 


ARK, ill-ventilated halls are not fit 
places for refrigerators. 


VERY day put ice in the ice cham- 
ber; a little every day will keep an 
even temperature, while if this is 

neglected, much more ice will be re- 
quired to chill the air current. 

D should be carefully looked over, 
and so far as possible placed in 
covered dishes before going into the 

ice box. 

ERMS are good friends of an ill- 
kept ice box and must be contin- 
ually fought. 

OT sal-soda water is ideal for the 
weekly scalding. 


CE should be carefully rinsed before 
placing in the ice chamber, even 
though the distilled variety be used. 
_ JOINTS and hinges must be strong 
J and reliable; a loosely hung door is 
responsible for much waste of ice. 
EEP butter and milk on the top- 
most shelf, that they may have no 
opportunity to absorb odors. 
ININGS of tile need and deserve 
L proper care. If there is a wooden 


casing, prevent warping by keepin 
the refrigerator where it will be capa 
neither to extreme heat nor cold. 


ANUFACTURERS have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining air-tight, well 
ventilated construction; it  re- 
mains for the housekeepers to see that 
there are no careless leakages. 
an ice to be washed 
y simply pouring hot soapy water 
through soap should 
never be used in a refrigerator. Scour- 
ing soap and alkalis for zinc or metal 
and alkalis for porcelain linings are 
alone permissible. 
NLY eternal vigilance will keep 
the most expensive variety in a 
sanitary condition, and with such 
care the cheapest grade may be satis- 
factory from the standpoint of health. 


ORCELAIN-LINED ed refrig- 
Pp erators can be washed as easily as 

china, and while the first cost of 
such a box is large, their arrangement 
seems nearly perfect for keeping food 
sweet and making ice last. 


UICKLY close the lid of the ice 
Q chamber when fresh ice is put in, 

but open the lower doors until the 
ice begins to melt, then shut tight. 


EFRIGERATORS _ should never 
R stand in a draft or in the kitchen; 
both tend to melt the ice fast. 


ANITARY ice boxes provide a cur- 

rent of dry, cold air. If a match, 

left in the food compartment for. 
twenty-four hours, refuses to ignite, the 
a is out of order, or improp- 
erly used. 


HE temperature of the food com- 
T ohacega should hover around 40 

degrees Fahrenheit. It will never 
reach as low as 32 degrees, but should 
not mount higher than 45 degrees. 


NDER no conditions allow cheese 
U a place in an ice box. Its strong 

odor will be absorbed by other 
foods, no matter how good the construc- 
tion of the box. . 


ENTILATION is secured in a 

good refrigerator on the principle 

that heated air rises; as the air 
over the ice box is chilled it passes down- 
ward, surrounds the food compartments, 
rises as it becomes heated and finds its 
way out, making a rapid and continuous 
current. 


HEN ice gets very low, before put- 
ting in a fresh supply, air the 
box by opening all doors and re- 

move the food; the fresh air will be 
quickly and economically chilled. 


TRA precautions to prevent ice 
.€ from melting are not economical ; 

ice must melt in order that the 
desired temperature may be reached. 


UR. refrigerator will respond to 
intelligent care as quickly as the 


range or furnace. 


EALOUS, unremitting attention to 

the details of cleanliness seems to 

be the price one must pay for an 
indispensable convenience, refrig- 
erator. 


4 
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Making potato balls to 
be used in garnishing. 
The balls are to be 
boiled, rolled in minced 
parsley and served 
with cream sauce. 
When fried they are 
an attractive garnish 
for broiled fish. 


For the fancy veg- 
etable cutter, slice 
the potatoes one- 
fourth inch thick. 
Fry in hot, deep 
fat. 


With the lattice 
machine a variety 
of patterns in pota- 
toes can be fash- 
ioned. Drain the 
Potato carefully 
on cloth and fry 
quickly in hot, 
deep fat. 
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XV—Applique Work 


By Alice Wilson 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


HE needle offers two 
services to house decora- 

tion—embroidery and 
mee appliqué. Artistic effect 
is the aim of both, but 
because embroidery is 


be -addresse 


: “the long way round” and appliqué 
“the short cut,’ the latter has won a 
3 prominent and stable place as an art 
S factor. Its simplicity and directness, its 
is durability and sparing in time without loss 
‘ of effect, recommend it to all craftsmen of 


to-day. 

Appliqué is what its name signifies,—the 
laying of one fabric upon another. It is in 
no sense embroidery, as embroidery is gen- 
erally understood, the stitches used being 
the simplest known to ordinary sewing. 
Its effectiveness depends upon the design, 
combination of materials and color scheme, 


and not upon the amount or nicety of its 
needlework, 


Figures 128 and 129. Samples showi 


stitches used in applique. Partially worked 
mat with clover leafapplique. Pattern 15 cents. 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out 


Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrati 


cor 


Pp must 
Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. Do not send cash, 


Designs for appliqué should be drawn 
with the restrictions of this method of 
decoration in mind, and with reference to 
the articles they are to ornament, and the 
places those articles are to fill. For there 
is nothing much more discouraging than to 
expend a lot of work upon a thing only to 
find that it wars with all its surroundings. 
Designs should be bold, simple and de- 
cisive. The parts to be appliquéd should 
be as large as possible, with definite, strong 
outlines; if they are small, appliqué degen- 
erates into mere patchwork and should, 
consistently, give place to embroidery. 

Three things help to determine the char- 
acter of the design—whether the pattern 
is to be light upon a dark background, 
dark on a light background, or whether 
pattern and background are to maintain 
a neutral tone. Generally, a dark appliqué 
upon a light background should be smaller 
than the same design upon a dark back- 
ground, but no iron-clad rule can be laid 
down. The better way for a beginner in 
this work is to cut a paper pattern of the 
appliqué motif and pin or paste it in place 


vip 
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then with a stick of chalk sketch in lines of 
growth, if the motif is a plant form, or 


structural lines, if purely con- 
ventional. The pattern may 
be trimmed and shaped until 
it assumes proper proportions, 
and the c lines brushed 
off and redrawn until the 
whole design is compact and 
harmonious. 

The choice of fabrics is such 
an important element in the 
success of appliqué, that a 
brief discussion of adaptable 
materials may not be out of 
place. When available, fab- 
rics of firm but rather soft 
texture, and weave interesting 
in itself, should be selected for 
body materials. A cloth com- 
bining two colors, or two tones 
of the same color, in its warp 
and woof, is a 
great help, not 
only in determin- 
ing the color of 
the appliqué, but 
the of the 
threads for the 
the needlework as 
well. Cheviot 
and French bur- 
lap, homespun, 
Russian crash, 
craftsman canvas, 
denim, are good 
body materials 
for such large 
pieces as portieres, 
screens, wall pan- 
els, couch covers 
and pillows. For 
small pillows,‘mag- 


azine and book 
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covers, table cloths and mats, linen in 
natural color has preference, although 


Figure 130. Pillow of Russian Crash with applique of dull 
red linen. Pattern 20 cents 


cover with Egyptian design. 


ttern 25 cents 


wool and cotton 
rep, and heavy 
silk are often 
used, 

For the appli- 
qué motif a finer 
and more _pre- 
cious-looking ma- 
terial than the 
body fabric should 
be used. Should 
there be two 
motifs in appliqué, 
one upon the 
other, the smaller 
should be of the 
finer material. 
Thus velvet is ap- 
plied upon silk and 
silk upon wool, or 
a fine two-toned 
-inen upon natural 
linen and the natural linen upon 
homespun or Russian crash. Some- 
times serge is used where the back- 
ground is wool rep or craftsman 
canvas. But for table cloths and 
such other things as are fated to 
the tubs sooner or later, an all linen 
combination gives best satisfaction. 

With natural linen or unbleached 
crash for body material, a hunt 
through the scraps left from the 
summer’s sewing may reveal just 
the thing for the applique. But 
if the scrap bag refuses to lend 
itself to economy, try the dry goods 
counter for two-toned mercerized 
linen. You will probably find it 
there at less cost than in the art 
department, where all materials 
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Figure 132. Linen table cover with conventional rose 


applique. Pattern, 50 cents 


are rather expensive, besides coming in 
such wide widths that to get what one 
needs is to buy extra material as well. 

Heavy linen or mercerized cotton floss 
is used for the needlework, and long-eyed 
_ embroidery needles or thin darning needles. 
Large, loosely fitting embroidery frames 
are a convenience, but by no means a 
necessity, as the materials are firm and 
stitches coarse, and the basting of the 
appliqué precludes any possibility of its 
slipping. 

The little sampler illustrated shows the 
stitches employed. They are so simple 
and such old friends that they scarcely 
need description. Couching, which is 
generally used to outline the appliqué 
motif, is simply a coarse buttonhole 
stitch done over one or several strands 
of linen floss. Sometimes, instead of 
buttonholing, the thread is brought 
from underneath, passed over the 
strands at right angles and carried out 
of sight on the wrong side again. This 
style of couching is often used when it 
is desirable to introduce a bright color 
note in small quantities. The drawn 
work border with turned corner, is a 
suitable finish for curtains or table 
cloths, as are also the slanting over- 
hand and chain stitch, further down. 
the sampler.’ Often a pillow needs a 
finish to close in the design and the last 
stitch on the sampler illustrates such an 
one done in dull blue and olive green. 
Women skilled in drawn work and 
embroidery will be able to invent and 
apply many effective stitches of their 
own, and so give an_ individualit 
to their work which imitative wor 
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can never approach in interest. How- 
ever, for a attempt, it may be 
just as well to follow the prescribed 
methods. 

Having drawn the design and trans- 
ferred it to the body material, cut the 
appliqué motifs and baste each in place 
with small, close stitches. The edges 
may be simply turned in and sewn 
down invisibly, but the more effective 
way is to outline each motif with a 
couching of heavy linen floss, either 
in one or several colors, thus framing 
each and making the outline a part of 
the whole design. 

The mat begun in the illustration is 
an eighteen-inch circle of natural linen. 
The appliqué is a green clover leaf out- 
lined with couching of blue-green linen 
floss over a strand of orange floss. The 
light line joining the motifs is of the 
blue-green, and the heavy, rope-like 
scroll inclosing the whole is of the 
orange. The blue line is single outline 
stitch, the orange is double. A 
suitable finish for this mat would be 
either a narrow linen fringe, or heavy 
lace dipped in coffee until it had taken 
on the same color as the body of 
the mat. 

In couching, lay the threads to be 
buttonholed over, along the edge of 
the appliqué, and make the button- 
holing coarse enough toshow the under 
strand distinctly. When no _ note of 
contrast is needed the under thread 
is omitted and the buttonholing 
done compactly, as in the oblong 


. Figure 133. Canvas pillows for den or hall 
Pattern, 50 cents 
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pillow. A strong effect is gained by 
omitting the under strand, deepening the 
buttonholing and setting the stitches 
close together, a light effect by making 
them shallow and scattering. Often two 
qualities of stitches are combined in the 
same piece of work as in the band on the 
magazine cover. The top shows a scat- 
tered shallow stitch done in light floss, 
and the bottom a compact, deep one in 
dark floss, the effect being to give weight 
to the lower edge of the band. 

A pillow warranted to wear may be 
patterned after the one here pictured. It 
is made of two twenty-four-inch lengths 
of coarse, tan-colored Russian crash, with 
an applique in tulip design of dull red 
linen. After the motifs were basted in 
place they were buttonholed with a deep, 
closely-set stitch in floss a shade deeper 
than the linen. The growth is done in 
outline stitch with olive green floss, and 
the cross-stitch border in red and olive 
green—the green predominating. 

Sometimes Russian crash may be had 
in a dull, stone gray. A good color scheme 
for this design upon a gray background, 
would be orange, blue and olive, or two 
shades of blue and olive, or orange, dull 
red and olive. Considerable variety in 
color harmony may be secured by just the 
flosses used. 

In the dark green pillow made of two- 
toned craftsman canvas the applique is 
green linen the shade of the lighter thread 
in the canvas. The couching is done with 
orange over two strands of cadet blue. 
So large a motif as this one would be flat 
and meaningless if its surface were left 
unbroken, so a few lines were outlined and 
the corolla of the flower simulated, to give 
it character. This pillow is twenty-four 
inches square, and would look well in a 
library, den or formal hall. 

The magazine cover shows two applique 
motifs, one upon the other. The body 
material is coarse linen of the kind once in 
demand for dusters, and now affected by 
the tailor-made girl for her summer coat 
suits. The design and coloring are Egyp- 
tian. A magazine cover should be a close 
but not so tight a fit that it will rumple the 
back, and for this reason specific measure- 
ments cannot be given as magazines vary 
considerably in size. Having cut the 
linen according to the magazine for which 
it is intended, allowing four inches at each 
end for flaps and a half inch on all sides 
for hems, baste a two-inch band of light 
blue linen an inch from the upper edge. In 
the middle of the front of the cover and 
with its top line upon the top line of the 
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blue band, baste the Indian red motif. 
Couch the top of the blue band with a 
scattering buttonhole stitch in yellow 
floss, and its lower edge with a closer, 
deeper stitch in dull red. Outline the 
sides of the red motif also with the red 
couching. A heavy band of red satin 
stitch and a few slender outlines suggest 
the lotus, while the blue curved lines sup- 
porting the band, give the needed color 
balance. In finishing the cover, hem the 
ends first, turn the hems along the top and 
bottom, turn back the flaps and run across 
with a row of machine stitching. Use 
thread the same color as the linen. 

Aside from carpets and curtains, few 
things in the house receive harder wear 
than table covers. To keep them fresh 
requires frequent visits to the laundry or 
to the cleaners’, from which they return 
each time with a more discouraged ap- 
pearance and unfailing signs of their future 
fitness for the ragbag. This table cover 
will, in time, have to make the acquain- 
tance of soap and water, too, but it is made 
of a dark tan linen which will postpone 
that day for some time, and then come out 
of the ordeal looking as good as new. The 
linen square was first hemstitched with 
orange floss, an appearance of strength 
being given by crossing the stitches upon 
the right side. Mercerized green linen 
dises, each three inches in diameter, were 
set in each corner and their outlines 
couched with canary-yellow floss over 
orange. The character lines and _ satin 
stitch jewels, which change the motifs 
from flat, senseless discs into conventional 
roses, are done in the yellow. Straight 
lines in heavy outline stitch, hold the 
motifs together and the scrolls lend grace 
to what would otherwise be a rather 
austere outline. 

The illustrations here given of the uses 
of applique are all of a useful rather than 
ornamental variety. Yet applique may 
be made quite as ornamental, quite as 
elegant and forbiddingly expensive as any 
may demand. For it is no new art, 
especially created for economical and busy 
crafts people, but a very old and extrav- 
agant one of Italian origin. In its pride, 
applique was the chosen ornament of 
royalty, often being fashioned from velvet, 
silk and cloth of gold, with gold thread for 
outlining and real gems to further enrich it. 
In those days a favorite method was to cut 
the same motif from two materials, say 
silk and velvet, and then to transpose 
them, putting the silk motif in the velvet 
frame and the velvet in the silk. The 
edges were overhanded together and the 
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stitches covered with gold thread. © While 
this bit of history may not be appli- 
cable to house furnishings, it may be sug- 
gestive where dress trimmings are con- 
cerned. A home-made velvet applique 
is very handsome on the cuffs and revers of 
an evening cloak, or one of silk with imi- 


The Care 


EMS, especially the 
diamond, are so hard that 
moisture remains on the 
surface and does not sink 
in. Place the tips of the 
fingers on a mirror and the 
oily exudation from the 

skin at once blurs it on every part of its 

surface where there has been contact, the 
brilliancy entirely disappearing. The oil 
from the skin will dim gems also, but it is 
only under the most adverse circumstances 

that all the sparkle and gleam of a 

precious stone will be hidden. And it 

is far easier to clean the surface of a gem 
than that of a mirror. 

Imitation jewels are so porous that oil 
or other moisture sinks into them, so that 
in time their brilliancy is lost and cannot 
be restored. Therefore if one will wear 
imitation gems let them be set in pendants, 
brooches, stick-pins—in anything but in 
rings, where they are bound to come in 
contact with the skin. 

Jewelry that is worn constantly cannot 
appear at its best. This is especially true 
of rings. These ought to be worn only on: 
occasion, and, when removed, they should 
be cleaned and put away carefully where 
dust cannot settle on them. 

It is as much of an offense to wear soiled 
jewelry as it is to display it mornings, or 
when traveling, or working. Many women, 
painstaking in other details of dress, not 
only wear jewelry most inappropriately, 
but they appear to give no thought to its 
cleanliness. 

As the beauty of a precious stone de- 
pends upon the play of light on it, it is 
essential that its underside as well as its 
surface be kept scrupulously neat. 

The settings for gems are of several 
kinds. Ordinarily jewels are held in place 
by gold, platinum, or silver points called 
“cramps.” In the popular Tiffany setting 
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tation jewels upon a party or opera bag. 
Small boys have been known to swell with 
pride when they discovered the insignia 
of valor sewn upon their coat sleeves, and 
girls who were not averse to more than a 
suggestion of gold lace. But a hint to the 
wise is sufficient. 


of Jewelry 


By Florence Peltier Pope 


the stone is placed in this little circle of 
bristling cramps and each one is bent over 
the crown of the jewel with an instrument 
called a graver. It is round these cramps 
that grease and other dirt accumulate. 
The best way to remove these accumula- 
tions is by means ofa _sharp-pointed 
wooden toothpick. Care must be taken to 
remove the dirt gently, and not by prying 
it out; for settings can be loosened in this 
manner, so that precious stones are likely 
to belost. Thereis danger, too, of chipping 
the stones; for this reason a metal instru- 
ment should never be used for cleaning 
jewelry. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the dia- 
mond is very hard it can be chipped easily. 
The popular idea that a choice diamond 
can be safely used for glass cutting is er- 
roneous. It is curious that although a 
file will make no impression on a diamond, 
if placed on a piece of iron and hit with a 
hammer it can be broken into fragments. 

If a piece of jewelry is exceedingly soiled 
the only wise thing to do is to take it to a 
jeweler’s, where it will be put into a certain 
strong acid that eats out the dirt and 
harms. neither gems nor settings. But 
this sort of cleaning can be done only by 
an expert. . 

In cleaning jewelry oneself, the first 
essential is a new tooth-brush, free from 
dirt. Never use a second-hand brush of 
any sort; for even a slight amount. of 
greasy substance would dull a gem. Make 
plenty of warm, strong soapsuds, with any 
one of the several excellent jewelers’ soa 
on the’ market, and clean the jewel in 
this, scrubbing well with the brush, espec- 
ially on the under side of the stone where 
dirt collects easily. 

After thorough washing put the jewelry 
in alcohol to cut and remove the soapsuds 
that if allowed to remain would dry and 
form a scum. Stir about well in the 
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alcohol until the soap is entirely removed. 
In cleaning a ring, or other small piece 
of jewelry, tie it to one end of a few inches 
of string so that it can be swung in the 
alcohol without wetting the fingers. 

When the jewelry is taken out of the 
alcohol a it in a good-sized box of box- 
wood sawdust, which can be bought in 
quantity at a jeweler’s and is very inex- 
pensive. Boxwood sawdust is free from 
anything that will dull a gem. 

Shaking the jewelry about in the sawdust 
helps to dry it quickly. When perfectly 
dry remove from the sawdust and brush 
off any particles adhering with a soft dry 
jeweler’s brush. This brush must never be 
used for anything else and should be kept 
absolutely dry and shut away where dust 
cannot reach it. 

Particles of sawdust sometimes adhere 
to the under side of a gem and it is difficult 
to remove them. The best way to get 
them off is to tap the gem gently on wood 
—never on metal, for that might chip it. 

Only a jeweler can clean pearls and 
jewelry of very fine settings, such as 
tiaras, 

Silver jewelry should be kept by itself 
in company with a piece of camphor that 
prevents tarnish. Cut and frosted silver 
is best cleansed in water in which a little 
soda is dissolved. Gold and platinum 
should have the same treatment as a 
precious stone. 

A woman who will not keep her jewelry 
clean deserves to lose it. 


The Lost Pudding 


Some splendid puddings—the recipes for 
them—came inresponse for the prize offer 
in the January number, but before the 
contest could be decided the manu- 
scripts were all burned up. 

Won’t the competitors in the contest 
kindly send duplicates of their articles to 
the Culinary Editor at once? The prize 
of six dollars for the best original pudding 
will be awarded as soon as possible after 
April 1, the time for closing the competi- 
tion being postponed to that date. Here 
is an opportunity for many who did not 
enter the lists before. As we said in Jan- 
uary, “newness, palatability combined 
with digestibleness, economy of time and 
material and general availability to the 
homes of our readers—all these points will 
influence our decision.” 

Every manuscript must be clearly 
labeled with the name and address of the 
sender. 

By the se ip intimated by the Phoe- 
nix, on another page of this issue, now is 
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the harvest time of friends having recipes 
and cookery articles to sell. The Culinary 
Editor’s cupboard is bare, or nearly so. 
Write and ask her what she particularly 
wants. 


The Economy of a Man 


The story puzzle with the above title, 
which appeared in the advertising section 
of the January number, aroused unusual 
interest. The advertiser referred to was 
the Globe-Wernicke Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The fire which destroyed the Goon 
HovusekEEPING plant destroyed also the 
list of prize-winners in this story puzzle 
contest. The successful contestants had 
been decided and the prizes awarded. It 
is therefore impossible for us, under the 
circumstances, to give these lists now. If 
those who had been notified that they 
have won these prizes, but who have not 
yet received the awards, will so inform, at 
once, the Story Puzzle Editor, the matter 
will promptly be adjusted. 

For this month the story is entitled 
Pauline’s Letter, and appears in our regular 
advertising section. 


SouTHERN WoMEN snup their fingers 
at thermometers even when the dog days 
are with them, and keep tantalizingly 
cool looking. I asked one how she man- 
aged to keep comfortable when others 
were boiling in perspiration. “It is very 
easy,” she said. “In the morning take 
a tepid towel bath—mind, don’t get into 
a bathtub—putting a teaspoon of alum 
powder in the bowl. Go very slowly— 
wipe very dry—and then powder your- 
self all over. If the perspiration is in- 
clined to be offensive, bathe in saleratus 
water every other day.” Adelaide Mettee. 


Wuir tHe Dust from a suit or street 
dress. Have two dishes of hot water, 
make a suds of any naphtha soap and with 
a small hand or vegetable brush, kept for 
this purpose, scrub all the soiled or greasy 
spots, using as little water as possible, 
then brush the whole garment with these 
suds. With the clean hot water and a 
black stocking, go over the garment again. 
Press with a moderately hot iron. F. D. 


Every Hovse should have at the top 
an opening to insure a constant upward 
current carrying off bad air. is is 
preferably a skylight over the hall, but 
may be an open window. 
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No.13L. Orchid Lawn Pattern 


An Orchid Gown 


By Linda Hull Larned 


ss HIS can be fashioned in 

lavender linen or in 

batiste or 

handkerchief linen, and 

the pattern may be used 

for an entire gown— 

which is the latest dictum of fashion or 
for the separate shirtwaist. 

In the linen, wash silks are used of the 
three shades of lavender to harmonize 
with the color of the background. The 
work is French laid, with stems worked 
solid over-and-over stitch and the stamen 
or single petal part of the flower done in 
French knots. The motif can be easily 
repeated for the skirt of the gown. If 
sheer white stuff be used for the gown or 
waist the work is all in white with the 
flowers cut out and insertings of all-over 
lace or plain net put in on the under side. 

Another pretty way is to do these in- 
sertings in Bermuda fagotting. In this 
case the cloth is not cut out, but used for 
the open-work stitch. This stitch is a 
series of regular holes made by using avery 
coarse needle and extremely fine thread 
and pulling the stitches taut and firm. 

As colored batiste is to be used this 
summer, this design with the lace insets 
would be chic. 


The price of this pattern, of 
paper, is 60 cents. 
he perforated pattern is 85 
cents, and if stamped on material 
the price is but 60 cents added to 
the cost of the material. The per- 
forated pattern is the best bargain 
as it can be used many time; and 
applied to different parts of the 
costume. 


Inexpensive Centerpieces 
By M. Alison Miur 


Two attractive but inexpensive 
centerpieces are shown in the illus- 
trations. No 75, measuring nineteen 
inches in diameter, may be made in 
a variety of ways. The design can 
be carried out by couching white 
coronation braid cn satin damask, 
and a handsome centerpiece for the 
dining table will be the result. 

Still another way is to trace the 
meander of the design on linen in 
chain stitch, using heavy floss. 

Then, again, by the application of 
red coronation braid on ecru linen, 
and buttonholing the edges with red 

cotton, one may have a serviceable and 
pretty bet ween-meal cloth. 

Stamped on satin damask the piece is 
60 cents; on art linen, 45 cents; on ecru 
linen, 45 cents. Coronation braid sufficient 
for working, 20 cents; cotton, 10 cents. 

No. 76 measures fifteen inches across 
and shows another graceful design, where 
a combination of eyelet and solid embroid- 
ery is used with pleasing effect. Stamped 
on old-bleach linen, the piece is 55 cents; 
on art linen, 35 cents. Cotton for working, 
20 cents. 

Perforations of either design, 25 cents. 
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Attractive Shirt Waist Designs 


By Ellen Stan 


All this season’s waists show some form 
of trimming combined with the fashion- 
able hand embroidery. Motifs of all 
shapes are prettily arranged in the de- 
signs. The heavier laces such as Russian, 
Cluny and torchon are used, and motifs 
of these laces can be bought in almost 
any size. 

The linen around that portion intended 
to be cut out for the insertion of the motif 
is buttonhole stitched. A pretty thing 
that may be used instead of the lace to fill 
in these spaces, is the spider-web, which 


spider is made by drawing thread from 
opposite edges of the circle, so that the 
threads thus made in the circle cross 
in the center of it. Make a web by 
beginning in the center and putting the 
needle alternately over and under each 
thread. The illustration shows the design 
worked out in this way. 

In illustration No. 5 we have a com- 
bination of torchon insertion and satin 
stitch embroidery, which is also known 
as French embroidery. The design is 
simple but effective. The small circles 
may be of either eyelet or solid embroidery. 


No. 48. Design for a shirt waist em- 
broidered in satin stitch, with 
motifs. Perforated pat- 

tern, 25 cents 


EMBROIDERY 


is shown in illustration No. 4. The. 


No. 5S. Design for a shirt waist embroid- 
ered in satin stitch, with insertions of 
linen torchon lace. Perforated 
pattern, 25 cents 


In the cuffs the insertion is arranged on 
either side of the embroidery, and the 
collar has it on the upper edge. 

In ordering, address Pattern Depart- 
ment Goop HousekEEPING, Springfield, 
Mass., always mentioning number and 
letter, as “No. 4 8” 
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Soft taffeta in Ninon b!ue embroidered with 
silk just ashade darker. Lace, vest and sleeve 
ruffles of white chantilly. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Walking suit of silvery gray mohair braided 
in narrow coral soutache and very wide black 
and silver braid. Vest, cuffs and belt of coral 
taffeta. Buttons and buckle of oxidized silver 
and coral. 


Drawn by Bienche Letcher 


Simple gown of brown india silk dotted 
with white, trimmed with plain brown bands 
stitched in white. Yoke and cuffs of fine 
white lawn. Touch of Irish lace at neck, 
shoulder-band and girdle. 
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the same shade, and fane 


unia-colored chiffon cloth trimmed with lace 
jeweled buttons, yoke and collar of white lace. 


to match. Bands of silk 
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y Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Gown of gray cloth trimmed 
with discs of gray soutache 
braid. Under flounce of lace. 


One-piece gown of embroidered net and 
lace edge to match. x 
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In our February number was 
instituted a service designed 
specially for Good Housekeeping 
by Ellen Stan. The object of 
the department is to give our 
readers stylish and practical de- 
signs that may be madeat home, 
for which a good seam-aliow- 
ing pattern is furnished at the 
popular price of 10 cents. Order 
by number appended to the 
picture, NOT BY THE NUM- 
BERS ON PAGE 349. 


No. 9G. H. Jumper of louisine 
silk worn over guimpe of net. 
Pattern is cut in sizes from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. No. 10 
G. H. Skirt of louisine silk. Pat- 
tern cut in sizes from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Price 10 
cents each. 

No. 11 G. H. Jacket of a woolen 
suiting of a brownish tone trim- 

with velvet of a darker 
shade. Pattern cut in sizes 
from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. No. 16 G. H. Skirt of 
the same material. Pattern cut 
in sizes from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Patterns 10 
cents each. 
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No. 12 G. H. Child’s one piece dress 
of white linen with yoke of white 
lawn. Pattern is cut in sizes from 6 


to 12 years of age. Price 10 cents. 


No. 13G. H. Jumper of ecru nuns- 
veiling worn over guimpe of tae same 
shade of liberty silk. Pattern is cut in 
sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. No, 
17 G. H. Skirt of ecru nunsveiling. 
Pattern cut in sizes from 13 to 17 
years of age. Patterns 10 cents each. 
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No. 14 G. H. Fancy jacket of almond 
green crépe de chine trimmed with 
velvet of the same color. Pattern cut 
in sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. No. 15 G. H. Skirt of almond 

reen crépe de chine with deep flounce. 

attern cut in sizes from 22 to 32 
— bust measure. Price 10 cents 
eac 


No. 7 G. H. Shirtwaist of English 
pique. Pattern cut in sizes from 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. No.8 
G. H. Skirt of invisible plaid mo- 
hair. Pattern cut in sizes from : 
to 32 inches bust measure. 

10 cents each. 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping readers 
exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Drawings on Pages 346, 347 and 348] 


The new shirt waist~is distinguished 
from those of past seasons by the broad 
effect given in the trimmings as well as 
in the cut. A surprise which comes 
to us from abroad, is the use of 
fine, handmade torchon lace on the sheer 
cotton blouses. Again we are surprised 
at the stiff linen collars with embroid- 
ered and hemstitched edges that are 
worn with these waists. Stiff little ties 
furnish the finishing touch. Incongru- 
ous as the combination may seem, the 
effect is astonishingly pretty. 

The old-fashioned kilted and _ box- 
plaited skirt is chosen by the fashion- 
ably dressed, in preference to the fanc 
styles that have previously been al. 
This fits snugly over the hips, the plaits 
being stitched to a considerable depth 
below the waist line. The length of the 
walking skirt varies according to indi- 
vidual taste; two inches from the ground 
is the average length. Ladies’ shirt waist 
pattern No 7 G H is cut in sizes from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. Ladies’ 
skirt pattern No 8 G H is cut in round 
length, in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure, or from 394 to 544 
inches hip measure. Price of each pat- 
tern 10 cents. 

The chic walking costume shown in 
illustration No 9 G H is fashioned from 
one of the new spring woolen suitings, 
the general tone of which is brown. 
Box plaits, side plaits, and yoke are 
artistically combined in the skirt. The 
sha girdle and shawl collar, together 
with the shaped trimming bands, are of 
brown velvet, edged with flat soutache 
braid of the same color. The narrow 
vest is of plain velvet. A slight fullness 
is given to the lower part of the jacket 
‘by two backward turning plaits, just be- 
low the velvet trimming. Ladies’ two- 
piece costume, pattern No 9 G H, is 
cut in sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Price 10 cents. 

Both youthful and pretty is the dress 
shown in illustration No 10 G H and No 
11 GH. The original model was of louis- 
ine silk, in one of the new shades of tan. 
The guimpe was of écru net, tucked and 
trimmed with lace inserts. The shaped 
bands were piped with tan mirrored vel- 
vet of a darker shade than the silk, and 
the soft girdle was of the same velvet. 


THE SEWING ROOM 


Velvet covered buttons apparently held 
in place the points of the shaped bands. 
Pattern No 10 G H includes the guimpe, 
and is cut in sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Pattern No 11 G H is cut 
in round length in sizes from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure, or from 39} to 
544 inches hip measure. 

Dark brown Panama cloth in an in- 
visible plaid, with brown velvet girdle 
and shaped trimming bands, is shown 
in No 12 GH. The guimpe was of soft 
brown silk. The double effect at the 
yoke is obtained by gathering to a nar- 
row bias band of velvet a shaped piece 
of net or chiffon, which is also gathered 
at the lower edge and sewed to the waist. 
linen or other wash materials, any of 
the new spring silks, either in a small 
check or in a plain color, would be 
equally pretty. Pattern No 12 G H is 
cut in three sizes for girls 13, 15 and 17 
years of age. 

For the little one’s one-piece white 

are used duck, linen and canon 
cloth, also known as Indian head. This 
latter material should be in more general 
use, since it has all the good qualities 
of a heavy linen without the disadvan- 
tage of being easily tumbled, and costs 
but 15 cents a yard. The little. frock 
shown on Page 346 has long, straight 
laits, which are stitched to the waist 
ine and then pressed into folds and al- 
lowed to hang loose. Many of the 
dresses have the plaits stitched on the 
outer edge as far as the waist line, which 
makes a very pretty finish. Pattern No 
13 G H is cut in four sizes for girls of 
6,8, 10 and 12 years of age. 

The costume in the illustration on Page 
348 is suitable for any formal occasion 
where evening dress is not required. 
The original model was of soft gray 
crepe de chine, combined with velvet of 
the same shade. The long skirt is iaid 
in small plaits at the waist tine. Three 
one-inch tucks make a pretty finish 
where the full flounce joins the upper 
part of the skirt. The collar and 
pointed front are of heavy lace that 
matches in color the material. The wide 
draped girdle, the lapel trimming, and 
the bands of the sleeves are of velvet. 
The puffed sleeves, and the jacket and 
sleeve caps are of the crepe de chine, 
the latter being hand embroidered in 
self colored silk with touches of silver. 
No 14 G H is cut in sizes from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Pattern No 15 
G H is cut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure or from 39} to 544 
inches hip measure. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two patterns 


are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by 
sekeepi' 


the Pattern Department, Good Hou 


A Waist for Dressy Wear 


No 6846—A oke of fanciful 
shaping adorns the blouse shown, 
while the soft fullness is very pleas- 
ing in any supple fabric. The 
sleeves have two tucks running 
around which serve to hold them 
out prettily, while the deep cuff 
may be cut away, leaving the 
sleeve of elbow length. Lace or 

fabric may fashion 
with an_ inner yoke of 
irrs. For the medium 
ds of 27-inch material 
for the waist, with 


yokes. 
to 42 inches bust meas- 


ting 


ng, Springfield, Mass. 


A Gown for the Hour of 
Ease 


Ne 6809—Here is an un- 
usually pretty house gown 
built somewhat on the 
lines of the i i 
tucks give form to _ the 
waist and-~- are wonderfully 
neat graceful, while 
the broad collar frames the 
face an adds 
breadth to the shoulders. 
The front may be _ closed 
with the ribbon non alone, 
or by several ws down 

TO! 


of 36-inch material are 
needed. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


wide 
size. 


where is 


ousewife. 
are provided. 4 


ed. 


are need 


Sizes: 


measure. 


here 


d, and send cash to 


An Excellent Work Apron 


No 6849—An apron which is a 
great favorite with 


ousewives every- 
sketched. The 


Sleeves of full length 


32 to 


44 


ds 36 inches 


the medium 
inches bust 
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& buckle at the waist line i 
With may take the place of all 
. the medium size 8} yards 
: No 6809 No 6849 
‘ 
= ancitul yoke appears only in front - 
Siwy and serves to lower the fullness 
of the waist portion, which is 
great factor in its becoming- 
¥ y ness. A shaped girdle joins waist 
4 pe ‘ and skirt, which has two generous 
ockets for the necessaries of the 
Sizes: 32 
ure. 
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A Modish Costume 


Nos 6860-6850—The waist shown is 
made on a lining and the outer portion 
has kimono sleeves cut in one with the 
front and back, the V yoke being of any 
washable, lacy or silken fabric. The 
under sleeves may be of elbow or longer 
length and of the same material as the 
waist or matching the yoke. The skirt 
is a double box-plaited one built after the 
latest models. It consists of a straight 
piece of material shaped to the hips by the 
plaits. The medium size calls for 74 

ards of 44-inch material for the dress 

izes: 6860, 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure: 6850, 20 to 30 inches waist. 


. i A Box Coat for a Miss 
For Silk or Linen a : Ne 4141—The loose hanging 
No 6859—The waist sketched P coats are very becoming to slen- 
is appropriate for many occa- der, undeveloped figures and one 
sions. he narrow tucks ex- which is suited to home making 
tending to yoke depth are pret- is shown. The side front and 
tily offset by the stitched plait side back seams are stitched in slot 
which conceals the center clos- . . seam effect to the shoulders while 
ing. The sleeves may be full J: the front closes in double breasted 
length or shorter. The back is yal fashion. The trim collar and lapels 
plain except for a few gathers ¢ } may be of velvet or the cloth 
at the waist line. For the me- stitched. 1} yards 54 inches wide 
dium size 3§ yards of 27-inch ; are needed for the medium size. 
goods are needed. Sizes: 32 to Sizes: 13 to 17 years. 
42 inches bust measure. 


No 4141 


For Washable Materials 


No 4167—A pretty gown in which the bolero 
appears as a yoke is shown. The sleeves may 
be long or in short puff style. Bands of insertion 
adorn the dress shown, but narrow tucks or feather- 
stitching would also be pleasing. The pattern 
in the medium size calls for 2} yards of 27-inch 
goods. Sizes: 4, 1, 2,3, 4, 5 years. 


Simple and Practical 


No 4159—A serviceable apron has a few gathers 
at the neck in front and hangs without inter- 
ruption to the hem of the dress. The back is plain 
and held in place at the waist by a sash. The 
medium size calls for 2 yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
No 4159 
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Concerning Your Daughter 


By a Chaperone 


would seem at first 

thought that there could 

be nowhere any lack [of 

counsel for a mother in 

the training of her 

daughter, so many articles 

and books are proffering 

Yet there is one element of a 

girl’s instruction of which no books seem 

to treat, though it is of the utmost in- 

rtance; that is, her social, her moral 

instruction. When we consider the dif- 

ficulty and the extreme delicacy of the 

subject we do not wonder that even those 

most free with advice are silent here. 

But it is a vital subject which often 

the mother of the girl feels herself en- 
tirely unfit to meet. 

Yet it is dangerous to let the girl go 
without any*counsel in these matters. I 
doubt if there is one of us who has not 
had brought home to her in an appalling 
way that some young women are not 
properly trained in this respect. I am 
moved to try to say something on the 
subject from the tragedies that have re- 


cently come into the lives of two young 


girls, friends of mine. 
had grown up in absolute ignorance of 
the existence of such a thing as sex, so 


far as her mother could keep her so. 


A few days ago all the little town that 
loved the child was heartbroken at the 
news of her sudden marriage and the 
distressing circumstances that accom- 
panied. 

The other girl was brought up in a 
way exactly opposite. From her earli- 
est years her mother and her father— 
a physician—had told her “everything,” 
as they themselves expressed it. The 
mother felt sure that ‘Lena would never 
go wrong through ignorance.” How- 
ever sound the theory may be, it re- 


sulted in this case that the girl grew 


up with her mind always full of sex re- 
lations and the tragedy that came into 
her life was full of a deeper sin and 
shame than that of the other girl, though 
few knew anything about it. But those 
who did have to know feel that her in- 
struction did not justify itself; her par- 


ents can but question, “Were we to, 


blame?” 
A delicate question 


What is it that “our girls ought to 
know?” Books have been written on the 


One of them 


subject, but when a few years ago I 
wished to find just the right thing to put 
into the hands of a young girl in my 
care whose ignorance appalled me, I 
found nothing that seemed just enough 
and not too much. I learned then by 
experience how very hard it is to speak 
on these matters, especially to one not 
trained to confide in the speaker, yet I 
found that this girl was really in alarm- 
ing need of counsel. It would be a 

at convenience for. mothers if some 
book could be compliéd that would take 
all the burden from their tongues, but I 
doubt if it can ever be printed. These 
questions must be met as circumstances 
bring them up, met face to face with in- 
timate conversation at the ‘“psychologi- 
cal moment.” The occasion will come, 
alas! to the notice of your daughter, per- 
haps among her own friends, for it does 
not come alone among the poor and un- 
lettered and lowborn. We all see girls 
in their absolute ignorance throwing 
away the happiness and peace of their 
whole lives long before they are legally 
capable of disposing of property. 

And what is the mother to do about 
it, she in whose care rests a rosebud 
girl, to make of her a pure, high-minded 
woman? American girls grow up in 
great freedom, a freedom startling to 
observers from other lands. I do not 
think this freedom unfortunate; doubt- 
less our American women are as pure in 
thought and deed as those of any coun- 
try under the sun. But just because it 
is our custom to let them direct their 
own conduct there are some things that 
they should be carefully taught. 

With every word that I write I am 
dismayed by the delicacy of my subject 
and I should lay down my pen right here 
were I not so fully convinced that many 
mothers neglect the duty of this in- 
struction to their daughters and that a 
large share of the sin in the world 
springs from this negligence. There 
often comes to the eyes of a teacher evi- 
dence of a prurience, a morbid curiosity 
in girls that makes her heartsick. And 
I am afraid that an absolutely innocent 
life, innocent in the sense of ignorance, 
is hardly possible for girls in this day of 
the world, even were it desirable. News- 
papers, for instance, are everywhere, 
and not all of them are innocent. 

We have said that the social customs 
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of this country are free. Moreover, there 
is a wide difference in the usages of dif- 
ferent localities. I remember very well 
that when I was a freshman one of the 
college girls showed us a photograph of a 
group of boys and girls, including her- 
self, posed with their arms akcut one 
another’s necks. She came from an 
eastern city notably gay and free in 
manners. Later I became acquainted 
with the young men and women of the 
picture; and their social positions and 
their characters I came to know as ir- 
reproachable. To me the picture seemed 
simply vulgar; to many of the college 
girls it was indisputable proof of the 
girl’s laxness and she was considered by 
them thereafter as somewhat declassee. 


Hands off 


Along this line at least a mother can 
make one suggestion and she may take 
the word of a veteran chaperone that 
it is necessary. She can teach her 
daughte: never to permit a boy or man 
to touch her familiarly. Without being 
a prude or unpopular a girl can hinder 
anything of this sort. In my observa- 
tion of girls in the varied amusements 
of many different .places, I have seen the 
merry, popular girl who could discour- 
age with one look any familiarity; a boy 
never so much as ventured to hold her 
hand a moment in the dance after the 
music stopped. Also I have seen the 
other type, whom some boy was always 
fondling under my very eyes. This 
simple instruction, “hands off,” every 
mother can give her daughter. It is 
needless to specify how much this means. 
It is evident that it would be sufficient 
to check all evil if the habit become 
second nature to the girl. 

Probabiy it is as a question of “good 
form,” that it is wisest to criticise free 
manners. I am quite sure that it is 
most unfortunate to lead a girl to think 
evil of all the boys with whom she as- 
sociates, to criticise every impulsive act. 
If she is told that this or that action 
“arouses evil in boys,”—words which I 
have heard a mother use time and again 
—such teaching may arouse a most. un- 
healthy curiosity and is really much less 
effective than to impress upon her that 
to lay her hand upon her companion, to 

rmit him to allow her any familiarity, 
is a sign of ill-breeding. A strong argu- 
ment to impress the rightness of the 
rule is found by bidding the young 
woman observe that the girls whom she 
ealls “common” and “horrid” have the 
free manners, while the lady who is her 


ideal—every girl has one—maintains the 
proper dignity. 
The popular girl 


If the girl under your instruction 
says, “But none of the boys will like me 
if I am so fussy!” you can show her that 
the reverse is true and make the fact a 
great help in your argument. Fortunate 
are you if she has a brother who will 
talk to her with a brother’s frankness 
and tell her just how girls are consid- 
ered. If a brother is not available, ven- 
ture to enroll in your service some right- 
minded comrade of hers who may ex- 
press the rule as my brother phrased it: 
“Girls are most interesting while they 
are walking away.” One time I asked 
him, “Why do you never take May any- 
where?” He replied, “I do not want to 
go with May. Anyone can go with her.” 

I once said to a young minister with 
whom I had many earnest talks, “It is 
rather discouraging for us to try to 
train modest, refined gentlewomen as 
wives for you young men when you pre- 
fer the other kind.” “I am surprised,” 
he answered, “to hear you make so su- 
perficial a remark. I will admit that 
the hoidens seem to be chosen for 
amusement and for ‘good times,’ but 
when the occasion summons a young 
man’s ‘best girl,’ I have always noticed 
that even the most rattle-brained fellow 
is likely to present a sensible, well-man- 
nered gentlewoman. It is true at college 
commencements. It is especially true 
of the wife of a man worth having.” 
Since then I have observed good men’s 
brides and I have come to agree with the 
minister. 

I am sure that customs have changed 
greatly in my recollection in the matter 
of wooing. I remember that my first ad- 
mirer was the son of our druggist, and 
during all the time that he was attentive 
I declined to do any errand at his fath- 
er’s store, where the boy often was out of 
school hours, lest someone should think 
that I went there to see the son. But 
now my young brother has hardly time 
to eat; girls ring him up on the tele- 
phone to see when he is going to call, 
they call for him in carriages and auto- 
mobiles, they drive out to his camp 
every day in the week while he is there 
—‘‘nice”’ girls, too; the custom seems to 
be growing universal. But I do not be- 
lieve that the boys like it; it is against 
the law of creation and I think the 
earlier custom will return. I should like 
my girls to be in the van. 
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Yes, usages differ in different locali- 
ties. One summer I went with a girl 
who was entirely in my care to a coun- 
try town full of pleasant people. Dur- 
ing our stay my was six- 
teen—was invited by a college boy whose 
home was in the town to go to Clear 
pond for a picnic with some other young 
people. I gave a half consent to her 
going and then made some inquiries, to 
find that the plan was for six couples, 
boys and girls, all under eighteen, to 
drive seven miles to a lake in the woods, 
eat dinner and supper there and drive 
home in the evening. 

A very unpleasant time for my girl 
and me followed, and the end of the | 
ginning was that she did not go. 
Whether she would have gone had she 
been my own daughter there is no way 


of telling. I must let you have your’ 


opinion, as I certainly shall keep mine. 

When this picnic was over I quietly, 
as occasion offered, talked it over with 
the mothers of the young people who 
went and I found that they were a little 
dissatisfied with the affair, though they 
said that things were just as they had 
always been in town. Two or three 
weeks afterward two cf the most popu- 
lar mothers and I arranged another 
party. We went ourselves and all the 
irls and boys went, in large carriages 

olding from four to nine, and it is 
needless to say that the matrons of the 
affair spared no time and expense to 
make the day enjoyed. Even those who 
went to the “select” picnic admitted that 
ours was “the best time that they ever 
had in their lives.” And I think that 
a feeling was established then among the 
young people that such a party as ours 
was distinctly “better form.” 

The question of driving is always a 
difficult one. In many of our towns it 
is quite the common form of attention 
for the youth to take the maid for a 
drive. It is hard to set oneself against 
it when it is the custom of the place, but 
harm often comes of it, unquestionably. 
It is not suitable in the evening, it is 
not suitable for very young girls; nor 
ever except in the case of men well 
known. yl it is well to encourage 
the larger party which is not “paired 
off. ” 


A most mischievous element in the life 
of many towns is the band concert in the 
es square. One night a week the 

and plays in the park and all the boys 
and girls go down “to hear the mu- 
sic” (?). In the interests of science I 
have ‘been to these concerts and I have 
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seen for myself that they are simpl 

places of promiscuous meeting for ped 
and boys, often without any pretext of 
introduction, followed too often by tete- 
a-tete walks away from the music, the 
company and the lights. I have talked 
with w.-2en who live directly over these 
parks and asked them what — thought 
of the concerts, to receive such a reply 
as this: “I could not bring myself to 
use the language to tell you the things 
that I have seen and heard during these 
concerts.” No matter how sure a woman 
may he that her own daughter will never 
forget absolute propriety, can she want 
~~ to be numbered in a company like 
this? 

It is never desirable that young girls 
should be walking the streets in the even- 
ing. There is nothing, I think, in the 
matter of a girl’s habits about which I 
feel more strongly than this. At times 
girls will weave ingenious schemes to 
get out. May’s mother thinks that May 
is at Margaret’s; Margaret’s mother be- 
lieves her daughter is at May’s, but both 
girls are coming home from May’s by 
way of “downtown,” innocently enough, 
perhaps, but the habit of evening wa 
grows. A girl becomes restless to sit 
down at home in the evening; she is 
out walking very few evenings before 
she is noticed and her name is lightly 
spoken. Every night when the evenin 
train comes in the railway station is ful 
of girls in their teens and many of them 
have mothers who would be horrified if 
they knew where their daughters were. 
But isn’t it their business to know? 
When the sweet summer evenings come 
there is a great longing to get out, and 
this is of course permissible to a cer- 
tain extent. The rest of the demand can 
be met by a delightful piazza which some 
mother can offer as a clubhouse where 
the boys and girls can meet. 

A girl’s reading 

Another task very difficult for a 
mother is the direction of her daughter’s 
reading. Do you not realize that the 
book which you are reading colors your 
thoughts as you go about the occupa- 
tions of the day? Much more is this 
true in the case of the unformed mind 
of a young girl. During school months 
the maiden will probably do very little 
reading outside of her school work; it 
is better that she does not. But in the 
summer vacations the paper-covered nov- 
els are all about her and many of them 
lead her thoughts in unprofitable ways. 
They are full of sentiment. and caresses, 
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if nothing worse, and just those things 
are unsettling. For most girls to for- 
bid them these books simply arouses their 
curiosity. The only way to overcome the 
influence of such literature is to drive 
it out by the method of displacement. 
Whatever else goes to the summer home, 
let entertaining reading matter, free 
from suggestiveness, go first into the 
trunk. If the girl has a taste for any- 
thing except fiction—for nature study, 
travel, history, poetry, drama or good 
housekeeping—minister to it. Our party 
of girls last summer was absorbed in 
reading plays—L ’Aiglon, Ulysses, and 
others. 
Chaperones 


Another debated question is that of 
chaperones. I do not myself believe that 
girls ought to be under espionage or 
that they are not to be trusted. I know 
to the contrary and that their instincts 
are right. But the more innocent a girl 
is, the less capable she is of seeing what 
harm may arise from certain follies. I 


come to believe more and more that a- 


chaperone is a comfortable person to 
have “among those present.” I have 
myself served much in that capacity; I 
always give my charges all the liberty 
possible and my companies, they say, 
always have good times, yet almost never 
do I take charge of a party that I do 
not meet something that requires a 
decided check. Mothers - of carefully 
brought up children would be surprised 
to know the foolish things that they do 
when away from home and its restraint. 

Only this winter I was matron at a 
private dancing party in one of the mpst 
proper cities in New England; we were 
all invited from 8 to 12. At 11 o’clock 
one of the boy managers came to me and 
said that there had been a mistake and 
they couldn’t get a carriage for me at 
12 and it must come at 11.30, and would 
that be all right? 

“But,” I replied, “I am having alto- 
gether too g a time to go now; I can 
walk just as well; I know that one of 
the boys will go around with me; it isn’t 
far.” He turned his ear to listen to the 
beating rain outside, his eye sought my 
white slippers. He opened his mouth to 
speak and then for the first time in the 
conversation I caught his eye. He closed 
his mouth and retired with his best bow. 
A little later he sent another boy to tell 
me that they had succeeded in getting me 
a carriage at 12.15—and I was matron 
at their next dance! 

I must close by saying once more, 
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customs differ. Of the mothers who 
read this article I am convinced that 
some will say that I picture conditions 
that could exist only in a very low 
class of society; while others will con- 
sider me a fussy old maid who thinks 
that all girls need watching. But you 
cannot deny that girls of your own social 
class, apparently as well brought up as 
any, throw away their good names and 
the happiness of all their lives from ut- 
ter ignorance. Many teachers who have 
had wide experience with girls of all 
classes think that much of the disaster 
comes to girls because each mother 
thinks that her daughter needs no di- 
rection. She watches and criticises her 
neighbor’s children but is in ignorance 


what her own are doing. Consider, 0, — 


mothers of maidens, whether it is not 
possible that your own daughter, like all 
other girls, may not be a little foolish. 

I have just been reading again The 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon; no one can have 
a thought of anything but tenderest pity 
for Mildred as she pleads 

“__T was so young; 
Beside, I loved him, Thorold, and I had 
no mother.” 

But, had she had a mother, where were 
then the blame? 


How You Will Know 


By Martha Shepard Lippincott 


How will you know when love appears? 
This is a question asked of me. 
But it is rather hard to say 
Just what the answer ought to be; 
When Cupid enters in the heart 
He has so many ways to go; 
Just how he will present himself 
Is often very hard to know. 


When loving souls come face to face, 
The mantling blushes creep in checks; 
Oft more than tongue, with tender 
words, 
The rosy telltale color speaks, 
Sometimes love comes as a surprise, 
When you ne’er dream that it is near, 
Some little act, its presence shows 
And all at once, its voice you hear. 


Then from it you no more can flee; 
It creeps within your gentle heart, 
And settles for a lifetime there, 
To, from you, never more depart! 
A gentle tenderness of soul, + 
Will make life seem divinely sweet, 
No other joys that life may hold 
Can with the peace of love compete. 
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Our Neighborhood Nuisance 
By Emma C. Dowd 


There’s a mischievous puppy that digs 
my flowers 
As fast as I set them out; 
When his owner appears he cries and 
cowers 
Till punishment is put to rout. 


He’s a neighborhood nuisance that every- 
one kicks 
When he chews up the wash’on the 


ne; 
-But I love him and pet him, in spite of 
his tricks, 
For this bad little puppy is mine! 


The Flowers of 1907 


What will be the favorite garden flow- 
ers during the season of 1907? The 
editor put this question in the early 
winter to a number of leading seeds- 
men, and the replies are interesting. 

“The aster,” says a veteran seedsman 
of national reputation, “will be particu- 
larly popular. We have devoted five full 
pages and a colored plate in our spring 
catalog to this flower. Sixteen years 
ago asters became somewhat popular, 
until now there are many new varieties 
rivaling the chrysanthemum in size and 
beauty. Seedsmen throughout the coun- 
try are devoting more space to them 
than ever. The interest in old-fashioned 
flowers is still keen, many growers mak- 
ing a specialty of them and cataloging 
nothing else.” 

Another old and famous seed concern 
replied in this wise: “Asters, nastur- 
tiums, Dianthus, poppies, pansies and 
sweet peas are perhaps more largely sold 
than any other classes of flowers from 
seeds. There is an increasing demand 
for hardy perennial seeds to establish 
Ss gardens. This also includes 
ollyhocks. ” 

“In our judgment,” writes a Philadel- 
phia house, “the taste for old-fashioned, 
hardy perennial plants is just develop- 
ing, and the next few years will see an 
enormous increase in the demand for 
these plants. There are a vast number 
of hardy perennials which are not very 
showy, but which are grown for senti- 
mental reasons; for example, things like 
rosemary, southernwood, heart, 
etc. If we were asked to name the 
twelve best and most popular hard 

rennials, we should give them as fol- 
ows: 

“Phlox, peonies, iris (especially the 
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Japanese type), delphiniums, hollyhocks, 

i Anemone Japonica, digitalis, 
sweet william, gaillardia, coreopsis 
Rudbeckia. Their popularity might al- 
most be stated in the order in which 
these come. 

“Other popular sorts that succeed 
well with most amateurs are as follows: 
Veronica, tritomas, stokesia, trollius, the 
various varieties of Chrysanthemum 
campanulas, lychnis, platy- 

on.” 


Pap In His Own Corn. A young wife 
chanced to discover among her posses- 
sions a very old coin. She gave it to her 
husband, who is a tease, asking him to 
discover its value. A few days later he 
gravely informed her it was worth some- 
thing over five hundred dollars, and the 
purchaser he had found would pay the 
money in a week. Of course she was 
delighted, and in the next. few days 
spent the money—in imagination—sev- 
eral times over. The husband confided 
the joke to his mother, the real value 
of the coin being five cents. His mother 
said nothing to him, but persuaded the 
wife to purchase several things she 
needed, the bills to be paid from the ex- 
pected five hundred. When the week 
was up, and the young man explained 
the joke, his wife showed him the bills, 
and he acknowledged the tables were 
a him, and well turned, too. 


A Revisep and enlarged edition of Dr 
T. Emmet Holt’s Care and Feeding of 
Children is fresh from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co. Mothers will find of 
special value the chapters on the diet 
of children up to the tenth year. Price 
80 cents. 


Tue CompLtete Home, edited by 
Clara E. Laughlin, is a brief guide in 
purchasing things useful and beautiful 
for the home, D. Appleton & Co; $1.25. 


Martin’s Menu Dictionary furnishes 
a complete and useful key to culinary 
French and German. The Caterer Co. 
New York; $1. 


Nixon WATERMAN’S verses are so 
wholesome and good that the homilies 
in his Boy Wanted, a Book of Cheerful 
Counsel, may be fairly offset by the 
rhymes. The volume is published in at- 
pe form by Forbes & Co, Chicago, 
at $1.25. - 
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2 OBSERVERS ™ EXPERIMENTERS 


# At an English country house, I saw 
a pretty device for a tea tray, which 
might easily be adopted in America. 
The tea service at the magic hour of 5 
was borne into the room where it was to 
be served, upon a large wooden tray. 
This tray, of English oak, had four 
hinged sidepieces, all beautifully carved, 
and the two at either end of the tray 
had open handles cut out, so that the 
affair was easily carried. The tray was 
deposited upon a low table before the 
hostess and at a slight push, each of the 
four sidepieces dropped down and helped 
to form a carved table top, which was of 
ample area and effective beauty, while 
the originality of the device made the 
simple tea tray an admiration among the 
guests and a coveted help. This idea 
might be carried out by any clever wood 
carver, and the trays would surely be in 
great demand in those homes where tea 
is served to afternoon callers. D. 5. 


#In cleaning clothes with gasoline I 
have found that, when it leaves a ring 
around the part cleaned, the ring can 
be removed by steaming it over the tea- 
kettle. T. F. D. 


# A gentleman who had traveled exten- 
sively among the mining districts and 
had collected a number of mineral speci- 
mens, built a bungalow. Over the brick 
fireplace, just beneath the shelf, he had 
these curios put in by the mason. The 
chimney is unique and furnishes a place 
for things he wished to preserve, but 
Mc before were lying around loose. 
T. B. 


@The bedrooms in our little rented 
house are papered in large, brightly col- 
ored flower designs. The rooms are 
small, and the paper is not new. I 
longed to repaper the second story, but 
did not feel that I could afford to do so. 
Something must be done so I hit upon 
the following plan. I had the walls 
washed with one coat of thin, white cal- 
cimine. The rooms are now fresh and 
clean, the colors delicate, and the out- 
lines of leaves and flowers misty and in- 


definite. We feel now that the wallpaper 
designs have receded and left us in pos- 
session of the rooms. This calcimine 
treatment was especially successful in a 
room decorated in large, bright pink 
roses on a pure white ground. C. 


. &I often wondered why it was that 


some crepe de chine gowns had a drawn, 
puckery look, while those sent out by 
the best moaistes always retained their 
clinging, soft appearance. I finally asked 
a first-class dressmaker who told me, “to 
be a success, crepe de chine must be 
sewed by hand, machine stitching pulls 


#It was a problem in ow family of 
eight people to know how to arrange 
things at night so that the last one in 
might know that he was the last one, 
and so double-lock the front door, and 
put out the gas. At last we hit upon 
this plan: when the family went up to 
bed, as many visiting cards were left 
on the hall newel post as there were 
people out. As each one came in, he 
removed one card from the post, and 
returned it -to the card tray. The last 
one in found but one card on the post, 
and therefore knew he was to lock up 
for the night. E. D. C. 


#One of the most attractive students’ 
rooms which I have ever seen had its 
walls covered with dark green burlap. 
Against this the two boys who occupied 
it had built themselves a wooden cor- 
ner seat, staining it and finishing it in 
Flemish oak style. The back of the seat 
came up four and one-half feet and, 
above it, extending along two* sides of 
we room and meeting the bookcases, 
they had carried two flat inch-wide mold- 
ings, also finished in the Flemish oak. 
These were set five inches apart and be- 
tween them were inserted picture postal 
cards of various kinds, a really beautiful 
collection. One of these boys was an 
architectural student and he had amusell 
himself by arranging a series of cards, 
representing a tour of the continent 
in search of the picturesque in architec- 
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ture. A little later he changed them for 
a series of character sketches from dif- 
ferent countries, and when these became 
too familiar their place was taken by a 
series of pictures of mountain scenery. 
The idea was original with these young 
men and the effect was odd and interest- 
ing. C. H. 


@ When we serve corn chowder, we use 
pped corn with it in place of crackers; 
it is a pleasing novelty. B. W. K 


#My husband’s engineer gave me some 
cotton waste which now seems indispen- 
sable for my housework. Grease or 
liquids on table or floor are instantly 
cleaned up and the waste is burned. It 
is particularly good for wiping off the 
range. For dusting it beats cheesecloth 
“all hollow.” No dusters to hem, wash 
and iron; no greasy stove rags tucked 
away under the kitchen sink where they 
may take fire from spontaneous combus- 
tion: just a handful of waste that is 
burned when one is through using. The 
cost is very small, E,. M. B. 


# One of the latest inventions in table- 
ware, and one which all housekeepers 
will welcome, is the pepper and salt 
shakers with glass screw tops. Those 
made of cut glass may be purchased for 
about fifty cents apiece. E. D. 


@In sending manuscript, use, unless 
you are sure the manuscript will not re- 
turn, strong manila envelopes, which fit 
very loosely. Otherwise you will find 
the corners wearing so badly that re- 
copying may soon be necessary. E. 8. 


#My wife had gotten along for years 
without a certain shelf in the kitchen, 
also compartments in the drawers to the 
sink. We had simply neglected to attend 
to it. One evening when she was rather 
tired, I asked, would she not like to have 
a carpenter come to the house for a 
few days to attend to these things and 
anything else she wished done? Grate- 
fully pleased, she fell to planning what 
she would have done. It was amazing, 
the number of little improvements that 
were actually needed, and I reproved my- 
self for not having discovered them years 
before. The carpenter did his work well, 
everything was put to right, step-savers 
and work-savers were the result, and the 
total cost was $47.50. That was quite a 
bit of money for a couple in our circum- 
stances, but it was the best investment 
we ever made. Lots of husbands, with 
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more means than mine, may profit by 
this suggestion. B. G. H. 


@ The architect’s plans from which our 
house was built were very convenient, 
when purchasing carpets, rugs and oil- 
cloths, as they showed clearly the size 
and shape of each hall or room, and so 
saved much measuring and often the 
drawing of diagrams before starting 
from home. They may also be used to 


advantage when buying furniture, as 
they show the location of each door and 
window, and one can easily determine 
if a certain bed, bureau or bookcase, may 
be placed in a desired position. C. K. F. 


@Many amateur dressmakers find dif- 
ficulty in satisfactorily finishing off a 
- shirt waist at 
the _  waist- 
line. An easy 
way is as fol- 
lows: gather 
the fullness 
at the waist- 
line in front, 
adjusting the 
athers as 
you prefer, then stay the gathers by 
stitching firmly over them a piece of tape. 
Next cut the material on a line with and 
just below 
the tape, the 
length of the 
tape. Pull 
out to its full 
length and 
cut off the 
superfluous 
cloth. This 
gives practi- 
cally fitted 
peplum, but 
it is less work and much simpler for an 
inexperienced person. W. P. G. 


#In a pleasant house I often visit, the 
dainty little daughter of the house each 
evening before she goes up stairs to bed 
stands by her father’s side at the piano 
and together they go gravely through her 
small repertoire of songs and hymns, now 
and then having a new one. It matters 
not at all who may happen to be guests 
in the house, the custom is never broken 
and it is beautiful to see the earnest lit- 
tle face uplifted to her father’s and to 
hear his rich baritone soften to an ac- 
companiment of her shrill, sweet notes. 
The exercise is so much a part of her 
day that she is wholly unconscious of 
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herself or any possible listeners, and 
remarks upon it by an unwise guest are 
either ignored or very courteously re- 
proved by her father, whose endeavor it 
is to help her to grow up neither for- 
ward nor shy. A. M. J. 


@We are convinced that the most ef- 
fective, serviceable and comfortable pil- 
low covers for a living room are made 
of natural colored linen. Make as an 
ordinary pillow slip, but in hemming 
it catch in about three pieces of linen 
tape, on each side, and tie the slip on 
the pillow so it can be easily removed to 
be laundered. The linen does not fade, 
and will harmonize with any color 
scheme one may have in a room. L, C. 


# At a St Patrick’s luncheon the “cu 
that cheers” was served in large, old- 
fashioned “tay cups,” each portion be- 
ing seasoned with four whole cloves, two 
green mint cherries and a tiny lump of 
rockscandy, also of a delicate n color. 
The flavor of the tea proved as novel 
and delicious as the coloring was appro- 
priate and artistic. M. B. 


#A dear old neighbor has just had 
her seventieth birthday celebrated in a 
charming and original way. Her sons 
and daughters, her nephews and nieces, 
their children and various cousins and 
friends joined together to send her 
seventy presents, one for each of the 
birthdays of her life. The gifts were 
collected at the house of one of the 
daughters and on the day itself all the 
contributors were asked to come and 
have a cup of tea and see grandma open 
her presents. She began, of course, with 
the one intended for her first birthday— 
a rattle. For her second there was an 
indestructible doll, and so on up to the 
twelfth, when the gifts became suitable 
for a young girlk Much amusement was 
caused by a bouquet of old-fashioned 
flowers and a quaint volume of old love 
poems, by sentimental in- 
scriptions, and purporting to come from 
two suitors rejected long ago. From 
twenty to thirty, the articles were those 
suited to a young housekeeper, but 
all such as grandma could make use of 
now. There were pieces of linen em- 
broidered by loving fiigers and various 
ingenious and helpful kitchen utensils. 
From thirty to fifty there were many 
articles which were simply jokes, little 
things bought at the five and ten-cent 
store, amusing because of their labels, 


which alluded to some family jest. As 
grandma dresses with a Quaker-like 
plainness, two pieces of gaudy gow | 
set with bits of colored glass were muc 
appreciated by all the onlookers. Al- 
most the only exception to the rule was 
a beautiful salver presented by all her 
children for her forty-fifth birthday, the 
one nearest her silver wedding. There 
was naturally nothing unusual about the 
last twenty gifts, which were what one 
would ordinarily give on any such birth- 
day. The whole undertaking was won- 
derfully inexpensive, barring a few 
costly gifts which would have been pre- 
sented anyway. For example, the toys 
for the first twelve years cost less than 
a dollar, and many of the other things 
were made, or bought for ten cents. 
Grandma kept the collection intact for 
more than a month and showed it to all 
her callers. Then she sent the toys to a 
home for incurable children and dis- 
tributed the other gifts about the house. 
But much as she enjoyed it ally I think 
those who a it had even more 
pleasure. W. B. W. 


# One of our largest churches spent con- 
siderable money on a supply of knives, 
forks and spoons, which have more than 
aid for themselves. The knives and 
orks are rented at eight or ten cents a 
dozen and the spoons at six cents. Some- 
times caterers rent them, sometimes 
other churches. In the course of a year 
much money is added to the church 
treasury. A. T. A. 


# While embroidering the other day I 
sat padding my flowers in the usual way 
with embroidery cotton. A friend spend- 
ing the afternoon told me of a new 
method: cut pieces of cotton batting the 
size of each petal or design and em- 
broider over that instead. It proved 
much easier and also more even. E. T. 


@In my housekeeping I have always 
found it an economy to buy linen at one 
of the large city linen stores, repeated 
experiments having taught me that I 
get a better quality of cloth there for 
the same money. Once, when talking 
about comparative prices, a salesman 
told me that when the tablecloths are 
bought a number of napkins of the same 
pattern are bought with them and be- 
cause many people do not buy napkin’ 
to match their tablecloths, an odd num- 
ber of the napkins are often left in stock. 
These, he said, are generally sold at a 
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discount from the regular price, and if 
one is not particular about having table- 
cloths and napkins of the same pattern 
and will insist upon having these od 
ones, one can often obtain a genuine bar- 
gain. I have borne this fact in mind 
and procured these napkins for com- 
mon use. Ss. 


#@To cover a round piece of cardboard, 
cut the board the size desired, then cut 
the silk (or whatever the covering raw 4 
be) with its diameter half an_ ine 

greater. Put a fine gathering thread in 
the silk one-quarter of an inch from the 
circumference. Now place the card- 
board on the wrong side of the silk, pull 
the gathering thread and fasten tightly 
at the knot. Square or oval pieces of 
ie a can be covered in like manner. 
. M. W. 


# After getting a good sized chip of 
glass from the milk bottle in my mouth 
at the table, I bought the finest wire 
strainer I could get. I strain all the 
milk before using it. Since I have been 
doing this, I have found two very smail 
pieces of glass, which the strainer pre- 
vented from getting in our food. 


# My brother painted the names of the 
rooms on the various pipes of his fur- 
nace. In this way one could easily turn 
the damper for any special room desired 
and be sure of the right one. N.C. L. 


#A rule in my household is that all 
handkerchiefs containing no breaks shall 
be ironed square. All those in which 
holes appear are given one more fold, 
making them three-cornered. By this 
means there is no danger of any of the 
family appearing in public with a ragged 
handkerchief, no matter how hastily it 
ey! have been chosen from the drawer. 
. M.S. 


#1If a leak suddenly develops in the 
roof, and the water runs down the beam, 
dropping now from one point and now 
from another, or from many at once, so 
that it cannot be easily caught, put a 
line of vaseline, butter, or lard across the 
beam, below the leak and as near it as 

ssible. The water will drop from this 
ine into a receptacle placed below. B. 


#I wonder whether people who burn 
piles of newspapers have any idea that 
these can be used for a better purpose? 
I know of several churches whose mem- 
bers have agreed to save and collect 
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papers, realizing quite a sum of money. 
One church has a ton of papers every 
two weeks, selling them at six dollars a 
ton. Of course there must be a central 

int, where all the paper can be kept. 

ewspapers and pamphlets must be 
clean, and tied in bundles (folded, not 
rolled) of five or ten pounds, so they can 
be easily handled. Old paper is used 
to make wrapping paper and can be sold 
to firms whose names can be found in 
any directory under the heading of 
“paper stock dealers.” Of course one 
family woud be a long time collecting 
a ton; but where a great many work to- 
gether, as in a church, it can be easily 
done. A. E. M. 


# While visiting a large conservatory I 
noticed an attendant at work upon one 
of the plants. He held in his hand what 
appeared to be a piece of rubber and 
with it was scraping away the scales that 
had collected upon the underside of a 
leaf. I learned that rubber is considered 
the proper material for such work, as it 
does not injure the leaf. A. R. B. 


#A very good feeding bib or apron is 
made from one piece of goods cut as 
shown in the pattern and bound on the 


raw edges with tape or binding. Any 
wash goods may be used, preferably ging- 


ham or linen toweling, with red or 
blue stripes. The dimensions are shown 
in the drawing. The edges AA and BB 
are brought together and sewed to form 
sleeves, the outer edges of which are 
gathered and fastened to a band. A 
button and buttonhole fasten the neck, 
and tapes attached at the points CC are 
brought around the child and tied at 
the back. These dimensions are given 
for a child three years old, but for a 
younger or older child the pattern can 
be altered after first cutting it to con- 
form to these sizes. If the material at 
hand is not wide enough to lay the pat- 
tern on full size, the body part can be 
cut, then the sleeves pinned on where 
indicated by the dotted line at the right 
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side. Heavy goods is preferable. It 
keeps its shape, washes well and if liquid 
is spilled on it, it will not go thro 

so quickly as it would if made of thin 
material, L. E. D. 


@ Having occasion to use gold and sil- 
vér paints for decorative purposes: on 
cardboard I was annoyed by the absorp- 
tion of oil from the paint by the material 
upon which it was used, giving it a 
greasy, mussy appearance. This diffi- 
culty was overcome by mixing the gold 
or silver powder with ordinary library 
paste, which not only made it adhere 
with permanency but made _ possible 
many pretty effects in embossed or relief 
work as well. A. J. H. 
#A friend engaged in embroidering a 
narrow scallop carried a cord about the 
size of ordinary wrapping cord all the 
way round the doily. When I asked why 
she did so, I learned that she had lately 
made a fine corset waist which had torn 
between the scallops, and since she al- 
ways used cord to work over. It raises 
the scallop a little and the cloth can by 
split between the scallops. 
. E. M. 


# Not having kept house for some time 
I was not sure of myself on cooking, and 
did not care to attempt to show my 
maid, and run the risk of failing, so I 
have formed a club consisting of friends 
I knew to be in the same difficulty. We 
now meet every Thursday, our maids’ 
“day out,” at one house then another, 


to experiment on things in which we. 


want to instruct our maids. Thus we 
save ourselves much embarrassment. 
L.¢.8 


#In using the broiler of our gas stove 
we were often troubled in broiling meats 
and sometimes fish, by the dripping fat 
catching fire. The directions coming 
with a gas stove tell you to throw on 
salt at such a time, but a much better 
way we have found is to pour a little 
water into the dripping pan before you 
lace your meat in the broiler to cook. 
Tn this way you will never be troubled, 
as the fat drips into the water, prevent- 
ing all possibilities of its taking fire. 
L, A. M. 


#One of our hens insisted on sitting. 
The usual methods of breaking up a 
“clucky” hen did not phase her. I then 
hit upon a plan that was both amusing 
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and effective. When Hen-rietta left her 
nest to seek refreshments, I put into it, 
and carefully covered with hay, a small 
alarm clock set to ring in half an hour 
and then hid to watch results. After 
the hen had finished with fussing and 
cackling her eyes grew larger and her 
neck longer, by reason of the mysterious 
tick-tick, and when her uneasiness grew 
unbearable the alarm went off! With a 
wild shriek she flew from the nest and 
has not been near it since. Widow. 


have discovered an_ expeditious 


method of emptying a bottle. A small 
glass tube about 
one-fifth or one- 
quarter inch 
bore is heated 
over a gas 
burner near the 
middle of the 
tube and gently 
bent at an angle 
of about 135 
degrees. Heat 
the ends in the 
flame until red- 
hot and _ the 
sharp edges will 
be fused and 


ing danger of 


rounded, avoid- 
cutting. To empty the bottle thrust one 
end into the neck to the bend and hold 
so the inner end is in the air space just 
inside the neck. Pour out the liquid in 
a steady stream. A. W. J. 


#If one’s black gloves stretch so that 
the white shows at the seams it is a good 
plan to take them back to the store, 
where the saleswomen have a little tube 
of black paste which will remedy the 
defect at once. Miriam D. 


@We have found a way of preparing 
macaroni and cheese in digestible form. 
Cook the desired amount of broken mac- 
aroni in salted boiling water for one 
hour, stirring occasionally. Do not take 
from the fire until immediately before 
serving, as it must be very hot. Have 
ready at the table three tablespoons of 
grated cheese and the same amount of 
melted butter. To the smoking hot mac- 
aroni add salt, pep , a dash of cayenne, 
cheese, and lastly the melted butter. Mix 


thoroughly with a fork and spoon. This 
can be done in the kitchen but we like 
to make a table ceremony of the mixing. 
We find a dry English cheese gives a bet- 
ter flavor than the American. The in- 
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creased digestibility lies in the fact of 
the cheese being merely melted instead 
of cooked. M. P. 


# People who keep parrots are often 
troubled with throat complaints and 
symptoms of catarrhal troubles. It was 
found that when the parrots shake them- 
selves they Jet loose a number of invis- 
ible feathers which if inhaled tickle 
the throat and cause irritation of the 
. throat, which in turn leads to various 
complaints. Therefore beware of your 
feathered friend, the parrot. A. W. 


# When taking a railroad journey with a 
small boy it is a good plan to slip a 
tape measure into one’s traveling bag. 
When he begins to be restless the boy 
can be kept busy measuring doors, win- 
dows, panels and seats. Twenty min- 
utes or half an hour passes so peacefully 
that one hardly realizes it. L. H. V 


#1 had a glimpse within a friend’s 
closet the other day, and caught an idea. 
She kept her best hat in a bandbox (as 
should we all), and as she replaced it, I 
noticed that she did not have to lift down 
the awkward receptacle. She had hinged 


the pasteboard side of the box, from the. 


cover, so that it formed a swinging door. 
One touch lifted it. The hat was placed 
within the shelter, and down the door 
dropped again, to effectually keep out 
the dust. I thought it a splendid dis- 
covery to help womankind from the task 
of lifting boxes from upper shelves. 


#1 know of no receptacle for buttons 
so satisfactory as a wide-mouthed glass 
bottle with screw top. The buttons are 
always in sight and one can see without 
emptying them out whether the kind of 
button needed is within. C.C. 8. 


@In wearing the pretty, unlined waists 
made of flannel or silk, which are now 
found ready-made in all the shops, one 
is discouraged to find how quickly they 
cut through at the armholes and elbows 
just because there is no lining to pro- 
tect them. They are so convenient that 
one is always tempted to buy them in 
spite of their failings and it is possi- 
ble to overcome this trouble by taking 
a wash silk waist that has become too 
faded to be age cutting off its 
collar and cuffs, finishing the edges and 
then slipping it on as a separate lining. 
It will take much of the wear from the 
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outside waist, which will thus keep its 
crispness much longer than when no lin- 
ing is used. The fact of being washa- 
ble also is a great advantage for the lin- 
ing of any waist. H. M. 


# The following device helps in a 
great measure to obviate the danger of 
falling when washing upstairs windows: 
Screw two stout hooks into the outside 
of the window frame, above the level of 
the center of the sash. Make two strips 
of doubled sailcloth, each about a yard 
long, working an eyelet hole, half an 
inch in diameter, in each end. When 
washing windows, slip the eyelets over the 
hooks, and thrust your arms into the 
loops. The danger of falling is much 
lessened. *E. A. C. 


#A resourceful girl who had experience 
in casting at an art school, put her 
knowledge to practical use and made a 
number of casts in plaster of her well- 
fitting shoe trees. They are light, and 
with a coat of varnish over them prom- 
ise to give good service. R.N. 


# As we are a very small family, not 
over-fond of meat, a good sirloin steak, 
cut an inch thick or more for broiling, 
is too much for one day’s dinner. Dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours that elapsed 
before the next dinner the half that re- 
mained always became dried and dark- 
ened in color, and most unattractive in 
appearance, until my butcher told me 
how to care for it. Now I push it into 
compact form and cover it closely on 
each side with a sheet of paraffin paper. 
With the air thus entirely excluded, the 
steak comes to the second day’s cooking 
as fresh and juicy as if just from the 
market. A. M.S 


@When a trunk absolutely refuses to 
shut the difficulty can sometimes be over- 
come by fitting the tray carefully into 
the top and then shutting the two down 
together. Miriam D. 


@We live in a small town and it is 
difficult to get early vegetables in the 
spring so we always have our own youn 

onions. Buy one peck of old onions, an 

as early as the ground can be worked in 
the spring, plant the old onions just as 
you would plant onion sets, only a little 
deeper. In from two to three weeks pull 
what you require for a meal, pull off 
the old onions and you will have nice, 
tender, sweet young onions, superior to 
those raised from’ the set. Freezing will 
not hurt them. We have followed this 
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lan for over ten years and never have 
adafailure. A.J. W. 

&~ To make sure of success, purchase 
the multiplying onion from a seedsman. 
The Editor. 


@ Before I had had much experience 
with housekeeping I realized that half 
of my work was “picking up” after 
others. So, when a hat was left on the 
library table I carried it carefully to the 
attic. Soon there would be a cry, 
“Where’s my hat?”” To which I replied, 
as calmly as possible, that thinking the 
attic quite as appropriate a place as 
the table I had put it there. Collars 
and neckties hung over the back of chairs 
for convenience were carried to any 
out-of-the-way place I could think of. 
The family finally realized that it was 
put things in their right places. 
A. T. G. 


# This is a very good way to make the 
waists to infants’ and children’s skirts in 
one piece, 
having only 
shoulder 
seams. This 
avoids the 
under arm 
seams.. Cut 
like the pat- 
tern, laying the notched edge on a double 
fold of the goods. I also use this pat- 
tern for making the separate under 
waists for older children. Make a belt 
around the bottom for the buttons and 
make the waist either plain or with 
fullness. F. Q. C. 


# Now that small children are so-often 
dressed in Russian blouse suits for every- 
day wear, it may help some mother to 
learn how I overcome the tendency of 
the belts to get out of place. I sew the 
button or buttons, with which the belt 
is to fasten, to the garment proper and 
then make buttonholes in both ends of 
the belt. When fastened it is quite im- 
possible for the belt to push up or other- 
wise get out of position. I. B. 


#A little wooden box with a sliding 
cover such as jewelers use for mailing 
their wares, makes a dainty clock case. 
Cut a circle in the bottom to fit the face 
of a small dollar watch. Sandpaper, 
stain and polish the — decorate = 
stenciling or y, or cover wi 

silk. however, not 
to let the covering interfere with the 
slide. Fit inside a pocket for the watch, 
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or better, sew a hook securely to stout 
cloth and glue this above the opening 
so as to hold the watch with the dial 
directly before the opening. By simply 
pulling out the slide at the back the 
watch can be wound and replaced at any 
time. R. W. 


# When you fill a lamp too full, do not 
pour the oil out. Use a medicine drop- 
per or pen filler and put the oil back in 
the can. A. M.D. 


@ After seeing an illuminated match 
box which one could always find, no mat- 
ter how dark the room, because the 
word “Matches” was printed in phos- 
phorus, I some of the mixture 
from my druggist and put it on all the 
labels of bottles containing poison. 
There is little danger of making a mis- 
take, no matter how careless one may be, 
if “poison” in letters of fire, stares at 
one from the closet shelf. H. M. B. 

&™ Protect the label with a thin coat- 
ing of paraffin. The Editor. 


@This has proved an excellent scheme 
for a garbage can: Dig a hole large 
enough to sink a large sewer pipe tile. 
Drop the covered garbage can into this 
tile and keep the place closed with a 
wooden cover made to fit the opening 
in the ground. Fasten an iron ring in 
the cover for a handle. When finished 
the wooden cover should be on a level 
with the lawn. The can is out of sight 
and out of reach of flies, dogs and cats. 


#1 have an ice cream soda spoon which 


- I am sure I use more than any other 


one kitchen utensil. The bowl is more 
concave than a teaspoon, and the handle 
is so much longer that I find it invalu- 
able for scooping out the contents of 
small glass jars or bottles, such as con- 
tain chopped pickles, salad dressing, 
strained honey and cream. The bowl, 
being much narrower than the ordinary 
teaspoon, will go into some bottles for 
which other spoons are too large, and 
the length of the handle allows the spoon 
go to the bottom of most jars. E. 


# Every time I have occasion to go to 
my button bag, I feel grateful to the 
person who suggested a circle of cloth 
with brass rings on the edge. I enlarged 
on her idea, and made my piece bags the 
same way with brass curtain rings in 
place of the smaller rings. I ysed to 
dread to go to look up anything in the 
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old-fashioned bag, where I had to pull 
out perhaps all the contents before find- 
ing the one I wanted. Now I release the 
draw string, the bag lies open, and I 
can find at once what I want. A. H. C,. 


@I had the opportunity to watch a 
trained nurse fill a hot water bottle. I 
find that, by following her method, the 
bottle can be handled much more easil 
and the heat lasts twice es long as with 
careless filling. She partially filled the 
bottle with hot water, then rested it upon 
something and pressed the top of the 
bottle down, until the water in it rose up 
to the neck, and holding it in this posi- 
tion, screwed on the top. This forces the 
air out of the bottle, and keeps the water 
hot much longer. L. A. M. 


@ After blistering my finger in a vain 
attempt to draw a thread as a guide for 
cutting some very fine, closely-woven pil- 
lowcase linen, I fastened my large read- 
ing glass to the back of a chair. Hold- 
ing the linen and scissors underneath it 
I was able to see to cut by a thread 
without drawing one out. M. C. B. 


@ Those who deny themselves celery, 
settuce and sundry vegetables for fear of 
disease germs, are indebted to Dr. Ross 
C. W. Whitman of the Chicago city 
laboratory for a reassuring discovery. 
He has demonstrated that a 5 per cent 
solution of tartaric acid will destroy 
typhoid bacilli in a short time. This is 
a fruit acid found in the grape; it is in 
common use as cream of tartar and 
therefore is absolutely harmless. Im- 
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merse oysters, vegetables, or fruit of any 
kind in a solution made by adding one 
tablespoon of the acid to each pint of 
water. After one-half hour rinse thor- 
oughly in fresh water and all danger of 
infection is avoided. The acid is readily 
removed in rinsing, the method is prac- 
tical and should be followed by every 
housewife. The pure acid obtained from 
a reliable druggist must be used for the 
solution. M. A. 


#1 believe from sad experience that the 
pieces of rugs and cloths, used in the 
average moving van to protect the fur- 
niture from scratches, also the vans 
themselves, are a source of danger to the 
housewife who has clean beds, and who 
must move from one house to another. 
Of course we must expect to thoroughly 
clean the rooms which we are entering. 
In addition examine beds and mattresses 
within twenty-four hours after you 
move, for possible bugs. K. E. J. 


@A friend who has recently furnished 
a new house by the sea, used for all her 
window draperies cream colored  seer- 
sucker, edged with the small tasseled 
fringe. The dampness does not in the 
least injure them, they launder beauti- 
fully, and are dainty and pretty enough 
for any simple house, besides being in- 
expensive. Mrs. H. C. T. 


# The name of the winners of the prize 
award of ten dollars in the Discoveries’ 
contest will be announced, if possible, 
next month. 
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** High time they were dug up’. . said Mabel with quick decision” 
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